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Understanding the Memoirs 

A n unprecedented economic prosperity; a cultural renaissance 
with a broad based commitment to schools and study; a vig¬ 
orous colonization in the direction of northern and eastern 
frontiers; a revitalization of traditional Mennonite piety — for the 
Russian Mennonites of the early twentieth century these were the 
components of a “golden age.” 

They were confident, self-reliant, and, if their vocabulary had 
allowed the word, proud. Above all they felt at home in Russia 
even though they spoke a foreign language and practiced an alien 
culture and religion. They viewed themselves as separate from 
their host society, yet cherished Russia as their motherland. 

The legal terms of their settlement within the Russian Empire 
already obligated the Mennonites to remain separate from their 
host society. Their distinct peoplehood was further sustained by a 
pattern of settlement which geographically isolated them from all 
other religious groups. In the sixteenth century their dissenting 
forefathers left a state controlled religion in the interests of a free 
church, voluntary in its membership. Persecution and intoler¬ 
ance often meant flight and migration. Resettlement in Poland / 
Prussia or the Ukraine meant segregation from the rest of society. 
Living apart for successive generations the Mennonites became a 
society unto themselves. Inevitably religion and politics inter¬ 
mingled, church and state became one. One component could 
not function without the other. As in medieval and reformation 
times the church was obligated to christianize all of Mennonite 
society, but not all wanted to be christianized. At times one power 
dominated the other, on other occasions a delicately balanced truce 
prevailed. 

Most of the Russian Mennonites understood the cross ten¬ 
sions and contradictions which characterized their peoplehood, 
the inconsistencies of being both radical and conservative. They 
affirmed a loyalty to the teachings of Menno Simons and readily 
acknowledged such faith distinctives as nonresistance and the re¬ 
jection of the oath. None of them would have rejected his views 
on discipleship or the notion of the church as a covenant commu¬ 
nity. Many thoughtful Mennonites understood that such ideals 
easily became conventionalized, that a radical Christianity was 
readily molded by the prevailing social and cultural practices. 
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The nineteenth century had generated unpleasant and lengthy 
quarrels within the community. Landless Mennonites, compris¬ 
ing over two-thirds of the population, only achieved settlement 
privileges after a lengthy struggle which resulted in direct govern¬ 
ment intervention. Similarly spiritual revival, generated by out¬ 
side revivalism as well as by pietistic seekers within, disrupted con¬ 
ventional patterns of cooperation between the civic and religious 
facets of the community. It was somewhat ironic that a pacifist 
Christian people, who had been granted unprecedented rights of 
autonomy and self-government, at times needed the intervention 
of the tsarist government to solve their economic and religious 
problems. 

In the early 1870s the government shocked its Mennonite 
subjects by demanding universal state service. Until now 
Mennonite security rested upon the so-called Privilegium , the terms 
of settlement granted by Catherine II, which allowed them to live 
in self-contained, self-regulating communities free from most ob¬ 
ligations to the state. The tsarist request for some form of service 
split the community. Almost one third, often at considerable fi¬ 
nancial loss, migrated to North America. Their pacifism allowed 
no compromise with the state. Those who remained agreed to 
participate in a civilian state service completely separate from the 
military. 

Faced with the threat of interaction with, and possible assimila¬ 
tion by their host society, the Russian Mennonites almost instinc¬ 
tively resorted to a unique defensive strategy. They utilized a broad 
array of institutions, especially their schools, to reinforce a sense of 
common belonging and mold a sense of inter-generational identity. 
Teacher training, nursing and business education all were available 
in a Mennonite context. Even state service itself remained under 
Mennonite control in the various forestry camps. The severe 
russification pressures of the late nineteenth century which, among 
other things, made Russian the compulsory medium of school in¬ 
struction failed to threaten Mennonite identity. The language was 
after all taught by Mennonite teachers capable of administrating 
the new culture in reasonable dosages. Until 1914 the young were 
walking steadily into a new culture and a new language while their 
sense of peoplehood, far from diminishing, became even stronger. 
Mennonites now knew more about the surrounding Russian soci¬ 
ety than ever before and were confidently moving towards what 
would certainly have become a bilingual culture. 
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The unexpected outbreak of W.W.I generated considerable 
patriotic fervor. Young Mennonites joined the Red Cross medical 
service in large numbers, often encouraged by the nationalistic 
appeals of their elders. Such initial enthusiasm was soon damp¬ 
ened by an inevitable anti-German hate campaign in tsarist Rus¬ 
sia. It found expression in the public press, the prohibition of 
German in public meetings and the closure of the German press. 
An unsuccessful attempt to seize the colonists’ land came with the 
property liquidation laws of 1915. Following the overthrow of 
the tsar, it was only the lenient minority policies of Kerensky’s 
Provisional Government in 1917 which saved the Mennonites from 
further reprisals. Now a momentary optimism emerged, at least 
judging by the wide-ranging agenda for economic, cultural and 
religious improvement tabled at the All-Mennonite Congress meet¬ 
ing in Orloff, Molotschna, during August 1917. 

In some ways the Orloff deliberations delineated the many 
complexities confronting the Russian Mennonites. They had tried 
to do what pacifists could in war: heal the wounded; support des¬ 
titute soldier’s families; maintain field hospitals and contribute 
funds to the Red Cross. In the process they also learned some¬ 
thing about the suffering masses in the Russian Empire and the 
repressive side of the tsarist system. Some of the young men re¬ 
turning from alternative service demanded Mennonites respond 
to an ailing Russia. Their elders, on the other hand, found it 
difficult to believe that a nation they had come to love had viewed 
them as an alien and potentially disloyal minority. Unfortunately 
the government which in 1917 promised them toleration and jus¬ 
tice in a new Russia was not destined to last. 

REVOLUTION AND CIVIL WAR 

Nothing in their past experience prepared the Mennonites for 
the cataclysmic changes which enveloped them following the Bol¬ 
shevik Revolution late in 1917. Red Army units entered the south¬ 
ern Ukraine early in 1918. Almost immediately the region was 
subjected to an intense requisitioning of cattle, agricultural ma¬ 
chinery and household inventory. Roving soldiers collected valu¬ 
ables and money at gunpoint. Mennonite self-government, en¬ 
during for more than a century now came under the jurisdiction 
of local soviets (councils of workers and peasants), who often used 
their newly won powers to better their economic status. 
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Little wonder that the Mennonites welcomed the German oc¬ 
cupation troops which moved into the Ukraine during April 1918, 
under the terms of the treaty of Brest-Litovsk. Their happiness 
was short-lived. By November 1918, Germany’s military collapse 
meant the withdrawal of troops from the Ukraine. Villages soon 
became subject to attacks from marauding bands. In the wake of 
widespread robbery, rape and murder, the Mennonites, encour¬ 
aged by German officers, formed a militia for self-defense 
{Selbstschutz). Initially its chief opponent was the partisan army 
of Nestor Makhno, an avid anarchist who preferred to target Ger¬ 
man settlements. In March 1919, the Selbstschutz inadvertently 
engaged the Red Army approaching the Molotschna settlement, 
not realizing that Makhno had allied himself with the Red Army. 
Makhno utilized this uneasy alliance to terrorize Mennonite and 
German villages in the Molotschna, Chortiza and Zagradovka re¬ 
gions until late in 1919. 

Meanwhile the region remained a major theater of the Rus¬ 
sian civil war. Until mid-October 1920, the front see-sawed across 
the Mennonite settlements. Red Army “guests” in the morning 
were often replaced by White Army soldiers by evening. Civil war 
and banditry soon reduced affluent colonies to poverty. Food 
reserves vanished as the various armies requisitioned supplies or as 
government officials seized grain using a variety of pretexts. Now 
a new threat emerged - famine. The quartering of Red Army 
soldiers (November 1920 - March 1922), Mennonite refugees from 
the Caucasus and a severe drought in 1921 all contributed to an 
escalation of the crisis. Widespread starvation was a real threat by 
March 1922, and only the timely arrival of aid sent by American 
Mennonite Relief prevented a mass catastrophe. 

A NEW POLITICAL ORDER 

Ukrainian Mennonites were initially unable to respond to the 
ever changing circumstances and events confronting them. Al¬ 
most everything they stood for conflicted with the new revolu¬ 
tionary order: their practice of capitalism; their religious piety; 
their pacifism; their nonassimilation and their use of Germanic 
languages. Similarly their social structure based on traditional 
religious practices and a broad array of educational, welfare and 
medical institutions could not survive an ideology determined to 
destroy all that had been. 
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Initially some compromise appeared possible. In 1921 
Mennonites in the Ukraine organized the Union of South Rus¬ 
sian Mennonites in the hopes of negotiating a survival strategy 
with the Bolshevik government. Once ratified by the Ukrainian 
government in Kharkov, it became known as the Union of Citi¬ 
zens of Dutch Lineage. Any identification with German authori¬ 
ties was undesirable in the wake of the recent occupation. The 
Union was granted an amazingly broad range of economic privi¬ 
leges in commercial, industrial and agricultural areas. Mennonites 
were even allowed to continue independent farming on land hold¬ 
ings no larger than thirty-two dessatines. Socially the union was 
given a free hand in the operation of benevolent and cultural in¬ 
stitutions and even schools remained somewhat under its control. 
Its charter, while somewhat restrictive, allowed the Mennonites in 
the Ukraine to continue as a separate people. 

In the years which followed, Mennonite leaders sought to up¬ 
hold the social, cultural, economic and religious structures essen¬ 
tial to group coherence and survival. Increasingly Mennonite eth¬ 
nicity was robbed of its strongest traditional defense — the school. 
It was decreed that religious instruction be banished and that no 
Mennonite minister could remain as a teacher. Other teachers 
were eliminated by special exams designed to expose the religiously 
inclined. Mennonite cultural-religious survival was at stake and 
increasingly that struggle was being lost. In the wake of such de¬ 
velopments the Union deployed two very different strategies. The 
first sought to stem the erosion of Mennonite peoplehood by 
maintaining some degree of economic and social control via the 
privileges granted in the Unions charter. The second argued that 
the economic disruption of civil war had generated more 
Mennonite refugees than the existing communities could absorb. 
The only solution for their plight lay in emigration abroad. Amaz¬ 
ingly Ukrainian and Russian authorities endorsed both policies 
during the mid-twenties and more than twenty thousand 
Mennonites left for Canada and elsewhere. 

At least eighty percent of the Mennonites residing in the So¬ 
viet Empire stayed behind. Their lives became subject to a series 
of complex and gruesome events reflected in the autobiographical 
accounts. Much of the tragedy was rooted in Bolshevik economic 
theory and practice. 

The early Bolsheviks saw the nationalization of agriculture as 
a key ingredient of their revolutionary strategy. The so-called era 
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of War Communism (1918-22) with its mass requisitioning proved 
disastrous and was largely responsible for the famine disaster of 
1921 -22. Now the party embarked upon a strategic retreat called 
the New Economic Policy (NEP) which allowed private enter¬ 
prise to flourish on a small scale. Many Mennonites associated 
this with a return to normalcy and as a result postponed emigra¬ 
tion. From Stalins viewpoint NEP failed because of growing food 
shortages in 1927-8. In order to remedy the situation the party’s 
Central Committee resorted to the direct seizure of grain in 1928. 
All available grain and cash was moved directly from the fields to 
the railway stations. 


COLLECTIVIZATION 

The communist party, under pressure from Stalin, inaugu¬ 
rated its first Five Year Plan in 1928. One of its basic provisions 
called for the forced collectivization of agriculture. To achieve its 
objective the party decided to generate class war within the village 
by promising the poor the goods of the rich. The party discovered 
a conspiratorial class within the village, the kulaks (the tight fisted- 
ones), all of whom must be dispossessed and expelled. By May of 
1929 the kulaks were defined in law and the measures to eliminate 
them put in place by late June. A new concept, “dekulakization,” 
now meant dispossession, confiscation and expulsion from the 
village. There was still another devastating weapon — disenfran¬ 
chisement. This not only meant the loss of local domicile, but 
virtually guaranteed the denial of shelter, food and work in other 
regions. The Warkentin manuscript clearly documents the effec¬ 
tiveness of this strategy. 

Widespread peasant resistance to this policy brought direct 
retaliation. Party extremists as well as police and army units were 
ordered into the countryside in December 1929. Villagers were 
coerced to denounce the kulaks (wealthy peasants) in their midst, 
whose numbers now included the religious leaders of the commu¬ 
nity. Many peasants resisted by burning crops and destroying live¬ 
stock. In response local collectivization committees were granted 
sweeping powers and judicial committees of three ( troiki ) were 
free to confiscate and deport at will. Widespread economic dislo¬ 
cation and seizure of grain by the state eventually generated the 
second great famine of the Soviet era which may have killed as 
many as ten million people. In a Pravada article (March 2, 1930) 
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entitled “Dizziness with Success” Stalin, who sensed tensions had 
reached a breaking point, blamed overzealous officials for the ex¬ 
cesses. Collectivization remained fully operative, however, and 
most of the same policies continued to be implemented. 

Mennonite villagers were especially vulnerable when it came 
to collectivization. As prosperous, independent farmers many of 
them fitted the definition of a kulak extremely well. Failing that, 
arbitrary criteria were easily manipulated to suit any intended vic¬ 
tim. Letters and memoirs from this period identify delivery quo¬ 
tas of farm produce and tax assessment as the favorite weapons. 
The formula was arbitrarily manipulated until the intended vic¬ 
tim was ruined. Disenfranchisement, property confiscation and 
exile usually followed. The kulak formula was also easily applied 
to the destruction of the Mennonite clergy, both lay ministers and 
elders. 

Meanwhile another event increased Mennonite susceptibility 
to arrest and exile. In October of 1929 thousands of German 
colonists, many of whom were Mennonites, left their villages 
throughout the Soviet empire and travelled to Moscow seeking 
exit visas. This mass hysteria, based on information that a small 
group had been permitted to emigrate, filled Moscow’s suburbs 
with thousands of refugees. Complicated international negotia¬ 
tions finally saw the exodus of some five thousand Mennonites. 
When no western country agreed to accept any further immigrants 
the Soviet government, embarrassed by the adverse international 
publicity, forcibly deported the Mennonites either directly into 
exile or back to their home villages. Once home, an additional 
charge could be levied against them - attempted emigration. An¬ 
other factor played into the mix, the so-called Torgsin stores. These 
establishments, mostly located in towns or larger villages, only 
accepted payment in foreign currency drafts, gold, silver or pre¬ 
cious stones. Though their prices were usually excessive, they car¬ 
ried basic survival items like flour and lard. Utilizing the Torgsin 
stores usually meant monies sent from abroad. Not unrelated 
were relief parcels dispatched from Canada or Germany and heav¬ 
ily taxed upon arrival. Receiving either form of aid provided an¬ 
other excellent pretext for arrest and exile, namely contact with 
the West. 

The 1928-32 village exiles encountered a variety of fates. Some 
were sent out at night with only a suitcase and the clothes on their 
backs. Fellow villagers were threatened with a similar fate if they 
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gave food or shelter to the unfortunates. Others were immedi¬ 
ately imprisoned, then sent into exile. A more systematic exile 
system appears to have been in place by early 1930 when prison¬ 
ers were packed into red freight cars and, under terrible condi¬ 
tions, sent to destinations like Kotlas, Murmansk, Vologda and 
Arkangelsk. Early exiles frequently involved the entire family. 
Once out of the prisoner trains there was the difficulty of getting 
to the campsite. Then came the question of survival in areas where 
barrack sites were inadequate or were not yet constructed. Even 
when shelter became available it was characterized by overcrowd¬ 
ing and difficult living conditions. 

Most of the men and women, whether experienced or not, 
were assigned as lumberjacks and woodcutters. Others worked in 
mines, construction or as road builders. Whatever the task, the 
workers faced long hours, virtually no days off, high work quotas, 
extreme cold and the day to day hazards of their work site. Minor 
infractions of barrack or work codes brought severe punishment. 
Food rations, normally tied to the fulfilment of work quotas, con¬ 
sisted of four to six hundred grams per day. Food parcels sent by 
relatives often arrived devoid of contents. Many survived by beg¬ 
ging from local villagers who, in spite of their own poverty, often 
proved generous. 

Camp survival not only meant overcoming severe work con¬ 
ditions and poor nutrition but the ravages of disease as well. Epi¬ 
demics of dysentery, typhus, pneumonia, hepatitis and tuberculo¬ 
sis were commonplace. Inmates received only cursory medical 
attention and were often not allowed access to local hospitals or 
the services of local doctors. Confronted by the loss of fiscal secu¬ 
rity, family and the community of faith the prisoners mental health 
deteriorated, resulting in depression and even suicide. 

Meanwhile collectivization continued at an unrelenting pace 
in the villages the exiles left behind. Livestock and farm machin¬ 
ery was seized by the state and Mennonite villagers had no option 
but to flee or join the collective. Now they confronted a variety of 
difficult and harassing situations. The collective often demanded 
the surrender of their village land and house. Such vacant houses 
might then be converted into granaries, livestock stalls, chicken 
barns or they were torn down and the materials used for collective 
farm construction. The kolkoz management usually demanded 
large entry fees as well as milk, meat or egg quotas based on the 
collectivist s few chickens, pig or cow. Each member was assigned 
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a specific task (carpenter, cook, baker, tractor operator) in what 
was akin to an agricultural factory. Such specialization lessened 
the individual sense of accountability. One was only responsible 
for the assigned task. Since party officials invariably held the chief 
positions in the collective, productivity was drastically impacted 
by the lack of agricultural management skills. This in turn gener¬ 
ated shortfalls. Fearful of arrest if they did not meet government 
quotas, officials forced peasants to dip further into their own re¬ 
serves and even give up grain wages paid for summer labor. 

The complexity and stress of collective life was further inten¬ 
sified by the advent of the so-called Machine Tractor Station 
(MTS). Ostensibly established to supply the surrounding collec¬ 
tives with reliable machinery, the MTS also served a more sinister 
function. Controlled by local government officials, it frequently 
became an instrument of coercion by arbitrarily allocating ma¬ 
chinery. It reduced collective productivity with its demand for 
grain and money fees as well as its inability to provide planting 
and harvesting equipment at the critical times. Peasant wages and 
produce often made up the resulting shortfall. 

THE “GREAT TERROR” 

Collectivization was only one phase of Stalins plan to trans¬ 
form Russia. Industrialization had an equal if not higher priority. 
Similarly the creation of a new “Soviet people” demanded a radi¬ 
cal ongoing social and cultural transformation. Periodic purges 
whether accidental or planned became an integral part of the proc¬ 
ess. The party’s Central Committee ordered the first of such purges 
in April 1933, which was implemented during the second half of 
that year. A second purge, directed especially against party mem¬ 
bers, took place throughout 1935 following the Leningrad assas¬ 
sination of one of Stalin’s associates, Kirov. Another wave of ar¬ 
rests beginning in 1936 initiated the most violent purge yet. In 
1937 seventeen party members were charged with conspiring with 
Germany and Japan. This so-called “Great terror” penetrated the 
highest levels of the Bolshevik party, decimated the Red Army 
and saw mass arrests, exiles and executions among the general 
population. 

For the Mennonites engaged in agriculture, the purge struck 
with almost the same force as the kulak arrests of 1929-30. 
Mennonite reports from the period recreate a scene frequently 
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associated with the terror: night visits by the secret police; the 
arrest of a loved one or next door neighbor; people vanishing into 
oblivion; many families with no fathers; the personal sufferings of 
the prisoners; the harassment and pressures endured by those who 
remained behind. Both Bergs and Warkentin’s accounts reflect 
the shock of arrest on false charges, the initial belief that this “mis¬ 
take” will soon be rectified and the tenacity of a system which 
insists on due process, yet is designed to always convict each per¬ 
son in custody. The arrests associated with collectivization and 
the great purge of 1937-38 naturally brought a tremendous level 
of suffering to individuals and the community. 

ATTRITION 

Coupled with the fear and pain associated with arrest and fu¬ 
ture survival, a cultural and religious attrition evolved which steadily 
eroded the very soul of what it had meant to be a Mennonite in 
Old Russia. School, church and family were the closely interre¬ 
lated components of a distinct Germanic peoplehood amid a Slavic 
world. All three faced a continuous onslaught during the 1930s. 

In the past the school played an important role in dealing 
with the pressures of russification. At one end of the spectrum 
was the elementary school with its Mennonite teachers, on the 
other, two teacher training colleges staffed by Mennonite profes¬ 
sors. Buttressed by such supports, the child moved into adult¬ 
hood secure in its sense of peoplehood. The teacher came from 
the village and belonged to the village. More often than not he 
was both a teacher (Lehrei) and a minister ( Prediger *). He not only 
offered religious instruction but embodied the essence of 
Mennonite religious convictions. The role of the school was al¬ 
ready threatened by the conscription of young teachers during 
W.W.I, but retired teachers were fortunately able to step into the 
gap. The school had barely returned to normalcy in 1917, when 
the Bolshevik revolution prohibited ministers or those with reli¬ 
gious beliefs from teaching. Convinced communists, some of them 
imported from Germany, took their place. The new curriculum 
included military training and atheistic indoctrination. School 
attendance was compulsory for all children to the age of fourteen. 

Amazingly German remained the chief language of instruc¬ 
tion until 1937 and in some cases 1938. By 1938 radical changes 
were introduced into most schools. Russian and Ukrainian be- 
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came the languages of instruction while German became a special 
subject offered at the fourth or fifth class level. Many of the younger 
children, usually reared in low-German speaking homes, had dif¬ 
ficulty coping with the language change. The importation of Rus¬ 
sian teachers into Mennonite villages and the transfer of Mennonite 
teachers to Russian villages also characterized the shift. An equally 
drastic change came after the German occupation of the Ukraine 
in 1941: Russian teachers were expelled and German once again 
became the language of instruction. 

The erosion of Mennonite identity not only related to the 
school but to several other forces. In order to speed up the ideo¬ 
logical indoctrination of the peasantry libraries containing between 
two and six hundred Russian language books were established in 
each village. Apparently little or no German reading material was 
available. Most people destroyed their German journals or news¬ 
papers since such materials provided the secret police with a pre¬ 
text for espionage charges. Potentially Mennonite villages may 
have had access to two communist German language publications 
— the Deutsch-Ukrainische Zeitung and the Moscow newspaper, 
the Deutsche Zentral-Zeitung. 

When the Germans occupied the Chortitza and Molotschna 
settlements in 1941, their Mennonite inhabitants had experienced 
another loss. Most civic and ecclesiastical records had been de¬ 
stroyed or relocated by the retreating Red Army. This combined 
with the devastation of the earlier Civil War (1918-1919) meant 
that communities lost all records of the past in two decades. In 
some villages all birth, death and marriage records vanished. 

The destruction of the old was accelerated with the introduc¬ 
tion of the cinema. By 1932 literature and the arts were control¬ 
led by the slogan “socialist realism.” On the village level this at¬ 
tempt at cultural uniformity was implemented by the use of the 
film. Since other forms of cultural expression were generally lack¬ 
ing, the cinema was singularly successful in generating the ideo¬ 
logical uniformity demanded in the Russia of the 1930s. In the 
Chortitza volost for example, the town of Chortitza possessed a 
theatre seating 170, while Einlage had one seating 240 persons. 
Some villages were serviced by a mobile film unit, others pos¬ 
sessed their own projectors. 

One crucial ingredient of Mennonite life had virtually van¬ 
ished by the mid-thirties — the church. Here the tactics used against 
the kulak — excessive grain deliveries and high taxation — were 
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applied against both the Mennonite churches and their ministers. 
When the local congregation could no longer pay the steadily aug¬ 
menting property taxes the church building was confiscated for 
non-religious purposes. They were used as club houses, theaters, 
schools, granaries or administrative offices. Others were disman¬ 
tled and the materials used for other buildings. All traditional 
religious activities were banned — Sunday services, funerals, wed¬ 
dings, baptisms. Only Bible studies and prayer meetings, usually 
conducted secretly, provided the community with religious nur¬ 
ture. By 1935 almost all Mennonite ministers had fled, were ex¬ 
iled or, like Aron Warkentin, gradually faded into oblivion in a 
bid for survival. Some churches, often without ministers, resumed 
services in the old buildings during the Nazi occupation. Church 
choirs appear to have played an important role during this brief 
interval. 

The cultural and identity losses associated with the reorgani¬ 
zation of the schools, the closure of churches and the exile of min¬ 
isters was partially offset by one element of cultural continuity. 
Low German remained the language of the village and the home 
in most communities. Its use signified a culture separate from the 
surrounding one and was a constant reminder of another identity 
and another time. It provided for informal social networking at a 
time when village self-government was supplanted by the collec¬ 
tive and when trusted leaders emerging out of the community 
were replaced by outside party radicals. For Mennonite prisoners 
meeting in exile it provided a ready identity badge and signified a 
belonging together. 


DEPORTATION 

Twentieth century German politics deeply impacted the Ger¬ 
mans and Mennonites living in the Ukraine. The treaty of Brest 
Litovsk brought with it a German occupation of much of the 
Ukraine in 1918. Such an event was not easily forgotten. Thanks 
to Hitler’s rabid anti-Bolschevism Russia’s Germans were easy tar¬ 
gets for charges of espionage and fifth column activities during 
the purges of the mid-1930s. The momentary respite generated 
by the Russo-German Treaty of August 23, 1 939, soon gave way 
to the 1941 catastrophe. 

In 1941 the world as they knew it came to an end for the 
Mennonites living in the western portion of the Soviet Empire. 
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Fearful of Hitler’s attack in June 1941, the Presidium of the Su¬ 
preme Soviet decreed the deportation of the Volga Germans on 
August 28, 1941. The order, which banished them to Kazakhstan, 
the Altai territory as well as the provinces of Omsk and Novosibirsk, 
also encompassed all Germans living in the Crimea and the 
Ukraine. Though well over half a million citizens of German ori¬ 
gin were eventually deported eastward, many on the west side of 
the Dnieper found themselves under German occupation thanks 
to the rapid advance of German armoured columns. Many 
Mennonites living in the Zagradovka and Chortitza settlements 
fortunately escaped mass deportation. By and large local commu¬ 
nist authorities placed a priority on the evacuation of livestock 
and farm machinery. The massive retreat of Red Army personnel 
and equipment, the lack of horses and wagons, the many refugees 
and the relatively few bridges across the Dnieper - such events 
and circumstances allowed most Mennonites west of the Dnieper 
to avoid deportation. Many of the Molotschna Mennonites were 
not so fortunate, though the rapid German crossing of the Dnieper 
north of the settlement frustrated the Soviet exile of the north¬ 
western villages. As a result the northern villages of the Molotschna 
lost only ten to fifteen percent of their population while some of 
the southern villages were almost totally evacuated. In Justina 
Marten s Kleefeld, for example, only twenty-five people remained. 
Well over five hundred villagers including Justina were sent east¬ 
ward. 

Germans who found themselves in Central Asia or Eastern 
Russia were subjected to a special command administration which 
severely limited their freedom of movement and forced them to 
report to local authorities monthly or sometimes weekly. Thanks 
to a special appeal by Konrad Adenauer on the occasion of a state 
visit in 1955, the restrictions were finally abolished on December 
13, 1955. The Germans were issued internal passports which 
granted them freedom of movement. They were nevertheless pro¬ 
hibited from returning to their former places of residence and were 
not compensated for the confiscation of their property. Freedom 
of travel nevertheless meant a search for family, friends and fellow 
Christians. Life for the German minority changed significantly 
after 1956. 

As Annas and Justina’s memoirs so graphically illustrate, spon¬ 
taneous revival frequently spawned small groups of Christian house 
fellowships. Surviving ministers and teachers returning from the 
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camps helped to organize such groups into churches, or by their 
preaching and teaching, generated new ones. Some found nur¬ 
ture in scattered Baptist congregations and were eventually assimi¬ 
lated, others sought to structure new congregations along what 
they felt to be Mennonite and Mennonite Brethren principles. 
Family reunification, revivals, the search for fellowship as well as a 
longing for a sense of peoplehood brought hundreds of Mennonites 
to known “gathering centers.” In Karaganda, Kazakhstan for ex¬ 
ample, dissidents left a Baptist congregation late in 1956 to form 
a “German Mennonite Brethren Church.” In two years their mem¬ 
bership grew to 900. 

Ironically exile or prison camp offered fairly equal chances for 
survival. The mass arrests of the 1930s by and large targeted the 
male population. By 1938 the penal system began to exhibit some 
concern for the survival of its inhabitants but by then mistreat¬ 
ment, disease, cold and hunger had claimed many victims. De¬ 
portation and resettlement in 1941 mainly involved women and 
children, the aged and the infirm. Eastern Russia and Central 
Asia had few facilities capable of housing such a sudden and mas¬ 
sive human relocation. Lack of food and shelter, inadequate cloth¬ 
ing and epidemics often claimed a larger death toll than the camps. 
Similarly the mass induction into the Work Army generated a 
high mortality rate among the female population and among chil¬ 
dren left without parents. Some knowledge of the extent of the 
tragedy might well emerge from the reconstruction of the family 
histories of this period, the examination of regional secret police 
files or the chance survival of actual prison camp records. Eventu¬ 
ally it may be statistically possible to ascertain who perished and 
who survived. 


TRAINS AND TRANSPORT 

Berg and Warkentin make a number of references to the rail¬ 
way cars used for transporting prisoners. In the prisoner language 
of the 1930s these cars were given several names. A railroad car 
used for transporting prisoners was in abbreviated form, referred 
to as a zak car. Such prisoner cars came in two models. The first, 
probably initially used under the tsarist minister of the interior, 
Peter Stolypin (1862-1911), was an ordinary passenger car with 
European style compartments. Adapted for prisoner transport 
they usually had diagonal iron gratings on the windows and simi- 
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lar iron bars separating the accompanying guards from the pris¬ 
oners. Except for a small slit high up, the windows in the prison¬ 
ers section were boarded up. A compartment in the so-called 
“Stolypin car” normally accommodated six people. Some prison 
transports reported that as many as twenty-five and thirty people 
were packed in a single compartment. The second model was an 
ordinary freight car usually painted red. Frequently used to trans¬ 
port cattle these cars received the nickname “red cows.” They first 
came into widespread use during the massive 1929-31 peasant 
deportations. 

Both accounts introduce the reader to the horrors of prison 
transport. First the imprisonment, the interrogation, the sentence 
and finally the journey into exile. Then came the transfer from 
prison to the “red cows.” The prisoner was stripped, clothing and 
suitcases were searched for valuables or possible escape convey¬ 
ances, then he joined the others in the prison courtyard. Under 
cover of darkness the prisoner and perhaps a thousand compatri¬ 
ots marched through deserted city streets to the waiting cars. They 
were now part of a convoy, accompanied by callous guards with 
rifles, machine guns and dogs. Already the continuous crowding, 
the prodding, the inhumane shouting began. 

The red car, which would be the prisoner’s new home for weeks 
or even months, offered little refuge from the prevailing brutality. 
Thieves and criminals in the same car meant the best bunks were 
spoken for and the best food appropriated. It meant sitting far 
from the warm stove and the inevitable loss of good clothing or 
other valuables. Even Berg, who inadvertently established a “most 
favored relationship” with the thieves in his car parted with the 
money his sister had sewn into his coat. “Anti-Christ” was cordial 
and even jovial about the fact that they (the thieves) simply needed 
his money for tobacco. These were the unwritten laws which gov¬ 
erned life in the “Red Cow.” 

Prison car existence was further brutalized by the utter disre¬ 
gard convoy guards demonstrated in matters pertaining to pris¬ 
oner comfort. The wooden box which housed them offered little 
protection against the summer heat or the winter cold. An over¬ 
whelming demand for prison cars meant that some were improp¬ 
erly sealed or lacked a stove and bunks. At best toilets consisted of 
a hole cut into the floor or the presence of a foul smelling pot in 
the corner. Crowded conditions meant any kind of privacy was 
out of the question. Water or regular meals were often not viewed 
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as an absolute necessity. As Warkentin points out salted fish with¬ 
out water constituted a potent formula for suffering. 

Warkentin cites another kind of isolation beyond convoy or 
criminal cruelty. Within the red car it was usually impossible to 
derive any comfort from fellow prisoners even if the thieves were 
not present. The shock of arrest, the severity of imprisonment 
and interrogation, the long sentence in the face of obvious inno¬ 
cence — the prisoners withdrew into their innermost, intuitively 
dwelling on their personal misfortune, quite unable to empathize 
with the collective tragedy surrounding them. Warkentin was as¬ 
tounded by the silence of the prison car. Widespread depression 
robbed individuals of the will to live. Sometimes the ongoing 
despair resulted in suicide, more often in a spirit of resignation 
which welcomed death in any form. Such people did not survive 
camp life for long. As Warkentin repeatedly points out, their lives 
lacked purpose and so they became easy victims, consumed by the 
ravages of camp life. 

The red trains had no known destination, at least for the pris¬ 
oners. Only the changing landscape suggested the direction of 
travel. When the train finally stopped another often more gruel¬ 
ling world emerged. Sometimes it meant a transfer to the freight 
barges of Russia’s massive rivers, whose journey northward was 
the last one before freeze-up. Their holds, reminiscent of the slave 
ships of old, were even more confining and claustrophobic than 
the railway cars. Other shocks awaited the prisoner upon reach¬ 
ing the camp destination: the existing buildings could not house 
all the prisoners; the facility was only partially constructed; the 
barracks were yet to be built; the camp was located a great dis¬ 
tance from the station and so the inadequately clothed and shoed 
prisoners were forced to march through snow covered woods in 
sub-zero temperatures. Some sat around bonfires under the open 
sky, some lived in tents, others occupied buildings devoid of cook¬ 
ing and eating facilities as well as bunks. Now, as Warkentin and 
Berg graphically illustrate, the day to day struggle for long-term 
survival began. 


THE TEXTS 

Autobiographical material of this sort naturally presented cer¬ 
tain translation difficulties. Stories orally related simply listed 
events and experiences as they came to mind. The refreshing spon- 
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taneity of some accounts was occasionally offset by their disor¬ 
ganization and repetitiousness. Elements of authenticity may have 
been lost as the translation tried to bring greater sequence and 
order to the narrative. These oral accounts bring a womans per¬ 
spective to the horrendous dislocations of the 1930s and 1940s. 
They are detailed, intimate and self-disclosing. Anna and Justina 
are struggling with the very fabric of life itself. There is no sense 
of distance or detachment. In contrast, Abrams and Axons writ¬ 
ten memoirs are characterized by a certain inability to portray the 
inner essence of a happening. Their life experiences are equally 
tumultuous and varied, yet somehow they wish to establish se¬ 
quence and control in their narratives. There is tendency towards 
detachment, an inability to adequately picture the life-threaten¬ 
ing pathos surrounding them. Aron is given to philosophical pon¬ 
tificating, Abram to clinical analysis. Both women and both men 
recall events long after they happened. The women recapture a 
sense of immediacy, bolstered by emotion and feeling. The men 
seek to interpret, to bring order to ongoing chaos. 

There is considerable variation in the literary quality of the 
memoirs. The translation tries to take this into account by seek¬ 
ing to reflect their sophistication or simplicity as well as their syn¬ 
tax and style. The continuity of the narrative constituted the fun¬ 
damental editorial principle and determined whether moderate 
or severe deletions were made. 
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A nna Kroeker was reluctant to record her memoirs. She feared as 
she expressed it, “that publicity might diminish or even slander 
her [precious] experiences with the Lord.” [Lebensbericht einer 
Russlanddeutschen , p. 1] Furthermore, her ego might inadvertently 
contend with God for recognition and honor. She need not have 
worried. Her account is forthright with no overtones of self-pity or 
false piety. Like Justina, she does not minimalize the whys of life and 
like her, implicitly clings to a sovereign God who responds in times of 
deepest crisis. 

In all likelihood Anna was the daughter of Mennonite farmers 
whose ancestors migrated to Central Asia under the leadership of the 
millennialistically inclined Claas Epp. Unfortunately she provided 
no information about her parent s origins, only that they moved from 
Kirghizia to Kazakhstan under the most trying circumstances. Her 
first memories are of the strong leadership exercised by her mother 
during the course of that difficult journey. Unfortunately she does 
not identify the new settlement nor does she indicate whether other 
Mennonites joined them in this frontier venture. 

Anna grew up in a devout home and remembers her fathers in¬ 
telligible morning and evening devotions as well as her mother telling 
Bible stories during the dark evenings when they could not afford the 
oil for their lamps. Piety and strict discipline characterized her paren¬ 
tal home, while difficult life circumstances and crises molded her spir¬ 
itual formation from a young age. Her deep longing to learn and 
become a teacher never came to fruition. Again and again she found 
herself in situations that were not of her choosing and certainly not to 
her liking. On the other hand, a series of near brushes with death — a 
collapsing root cellar, a vicious dog attack, runaway horses, a collaps¬ 
ing river bank and malaria — all assured her of Gods continuing pro¬ 
vision for her life. This in part accounts for her tenacity of faith and 
courage in the face of incredible odds throughout her later life. 

Annas account is characterized by its honesty and candor, its 
straightforward disclosure of inner feelings and its optimism. She 
demonstrates no understanding of massive processes of the 1930s 
which brought such tragedy to her life. She reports only the events 
and circumstances which impacted her personally. We learn of the 
brutality of collectivization as she chronicles her husband s arrests 
and eventual death in the concentration camp. Forceful separa- 
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tion from her children, especially four-year-old Alfred, her only sur¬ 
viving biological child, introduce the reader to the callous brutality of 
Stalins Work Army in 1942. Four years of incarceration brought 
starvation rations, work in coal mines and on the railroad, periodic 
relocations, isolation, personal anxiety, primitive living conditions, 
extreme cold, and a steady longing for her children - she simply docu¬ 
ments all these life experiences as they happened. 

Even after Anna is finally released the struggle for personal sur¬ 
vival continued. She arrives home to find her mother and children 
starving. Thanks to her knitting skills she earns enough money to 
buy a cow, only to have it seized by the collective farm because she 
had not fufilled her meat quota. The family’s sow dies while giving 
birth. Finally the gift of a calf, which is unobtrusively raised by her 
sister-in-law in the collectives herd, eventually eases the food crisis. 
Annas reminiscences lack a precise chronology. The survival drama 
she describes must have occurred in the late 1940s or even the early 
1950s. 

Anna’s spiritual journey was characterized by a simple theology 
and a straightforward piety. The Bible outlined God’s provision for 
salvation in Christ and contained many words of promise for the 
believer. One took the Bible at its word whatever the circumstances. 
You were either on God’s side or you were not. A Bible storybook 
which escaped confiscation in the 1930s, the reading of these stories 
in a home, a few words of explanation, some prayers — and a religious 
revival erupted which spread from village to village. Not long after a 
few of the men who survived their Gulag experience began to return 
home. Preaching and teaching at secret meetings continued to fan 
the flames of revival. In this regard Anna’s experience was not unique. 
Other areas of Mennonite residence in Central Asia reported similar 
religious manifestations. 

There is a note of sadness amid all that is religiously refreshing. 
Female spirituality, female leadership and female assertiveness initi¬ 
ated the revival, yet when the men returned they were set aside and 
their contribution minimized. Elsewhere her co-evangelist Justina 
Martens experiences similar subjection. Amna, by nature outspoken 
and direct, even found herself excommunicated for several years for 
reasons that are never articulated. As she shares her personal agony 
the reader senses a para-message: here was an attempt on the part of 
male ecclesiastical leadership to bring a courageous female with lead¬ 
ership qualities into line. In the end her transparent positive nature 
triumphs over all adversity. For her life and life experience ultimately 
condense into an unequivocal faith in God. 
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Reminiscences 

by Anna Kroeker 


I was born in the village of Karapetan in Turkistan, Kirghizia, 
on February 25, 1902. I was healthy and strong, the fifth of 
twelve children. My parents lived as ordinary farmers, and 
our family experienced a number of hardships as a result of this. 
When I was six months old, my father became seriously ill with 
typhus. My dear mother, an energetic woman always ready to 
take charge, made use of every minute and was not willing to let 
the hours idle away. It was amazing what she could accomplish. 
She cared for her seriously ill husband while looking after five 
children. Since my fathers illness coincided with the wheat har¬ 
vest, mother also had to work with the Kirghiz on the threshing 
floor. I was told later how she would simply place me, as a baby, 
on the straw nearby to be cared for by my six-year-old sister. 

When I was six years old, my parents moved the family to 
Kazakhstan because they needed land. The journey was made by 
horse and wagon, and took about nine or ten days. There were 
difficulties along the way as father came down with a severe case 
of malaria which kept him bedridden. I am often amazed at the 
determination and courage of my mother during that journey. 
She managed to care for father, do all the work, and in addition to 
this, look after the needs of her growing family. Although father 
had hired a herder for our cows, they still had to be milked and 
the milk processed insofar as this was possible. Mother did every¬ 
thing with great efficiency. She even took the reins of the horses 
and drove on day after day. 

How well I remember that one dark evening. We children 
were asleep in the back of the wagon and my parents were sitting 
in front with my father (who was feeling better) driving. Sud¬ 
denly the horses stopped. Father jumped from the wagon, and 
using the lantern, tried to find out what was the matter. He dis¬ 
covered that the horses were standing at the edge of a gully. My 
parents quickly placed something in front of the wheels so the 
wagon would not roll forward. We children were taken out of the 
wagon and the horses were unhitched, only to be hitched to the 
rear of the wagon so they could pull it backwards. The next morn¬ 
ing we were able to see what danger God had spared us. He must 
have placed an angel in front of the horses, for if they had taken 
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one more step they would have plunged into a deep crevice taking 
the wagon and the entire family with them. How my dear parents 
thanked God for His wonderful protection. We finally reached 
the end of our journey. Father and my twelve-year-old sister had 
been to the settlement earlier and had built a house for us in the 
midst of wild olive trees and brush, so we were able to move in 
right away. 

Settlement brought with it many difficulties as the land had 
to be made productive. During our first winter, some twenty or 
more cows died because they could not endure the climate. It was 
a great loss, but since my dear parents were born again children of 
God, they continued to trust in the Lord .... 

During my life, I had to dispense with many of my hearts 
desires. This was to make me sad in later years. I had the ability 
and interest to learn. Often a day away from school brought bit¬ 
ter tears. Unfortunately my parents were able to persuade teach¬ 
ers to come to our remote settlement for only two years. After 
that they could find no one. Two of my brothers were sent to 
Leninpol to attend school. A second school opened where Rus¬ 
sian was taught and I was able to attend for several months. My 
hope was to become a kindergarten teacher or a nurse, so I needed 
to learn Russian. I loved studying and everything seemed so easy. 
Things changed, however, when my father came to visit. Rela¬ 
tives of ours had succeeded in persuading him to grant permission 
for me to live in their home and care for their children. My father 
relented when the head of the household promised that he would 
tutor me so that I would not fall behind the other students in 
school. He regretted the decision later when his relative reneged 
on the promise. Tearfully I submitted to my fathers decision and 
two months before my fourteenth birthday, I left school to begin 
working. I cannot describe in words how difficult it was for me to 
leave school. Only twice did I receive the promised tutoring. As 
both parents were doctors, I was frequently alone looking after 
the children. My duties included baking bread, doing the wash, 
milking the cows, cooking the meals and keeping the house clean. 
I often cried .... 

At the age of sixteen, I became ill with malaria for a period of 
seven months. During this time I lost the ability to walk and had 
to be supported like a little child. I was taken to Leninpol for a 
change in climate. This proved to be God’s guidance. A mission¬ 
ary couple, Rudolf and Pauline Wohl, offered to look after me 
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during my illness yet my heart rebelled against this situation. Since 
they were missionaries I was afraid they might ask me if I was a 
Christian and then try to convert me. I nevertheless gave in to the 
inevitable because I was not in the habit of disobeying my parents’ 
wishes. One evening as I had feared, Mrs. Wohl came in and 
sitting down next to me, lovingly asked me about my relationship 
to Jesus. I could no longer resist and repented. I exposed my 
entire life before God and this dear lady. As we knelt in prayer I 
asked God for His forgiveness. The peace of God flowed into my 
heart. How thankful I was for this period of recuperation. 

I wanted to do some kind of work for the Lord, but I re¬ 
mained with the Wohls for the next three years until they returned 
to Germany. I then moved in with my parents who were now 
living in Leninpol. They had been driven out of Kazakhstan by 
the Cossacks. Many refugees arrived in our village bringing with 
them the dreaded disease typhus. For this reason they were placed 
in quarantine. No one was allowed to visit them, nor could they 
leave until the disease ran its course. The Lord laid it on my heart 
to make contact with these people regardless of the danger. He 
blessed my meager efforts and protected me from infection. 

Eventually I was appointed as a Sunday school teacher and 
continued in this type of ministry for approximately nine years. 
We teachers were instructed by godly Christian brothers who 
helped clarify the Scripture for us in such a way that we derived 
much blessing from it and were able to transfer this understand¬ 
ing to our students. God richly blessed our ministry. In addition 
to teaching Sunday school I also sang in the church choir. 

My parents were poor farmers to whom God had entrusted 
three orphans in addition to their large family. Since money was 
scarce I had to work as a maid for other people .... There was 
many a year when I was not at home. At times I found it difficult 
to sacrifice my lovely family life with my parents and siblings for 
the interests of other people’s children .... Once I realized that this 
was God’s way I was able to learn some important things. First, I 
learned to suppress my big ego. Second, I learned that I was there 
for the purpose of making others happy. Third, I learned to do 
without. I worked in this capacity for some fourteen or fifteen 
years. At times there were tears in the midst of my loneliness. 

Because of the shortage of land we moved sixty kilometers 
beyond Frunze. I heard about a family of ten in Tiflis who were 
looking for a maid .... I often wonder what faith in God my 
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parents had, to have let me travel so far from home. I worked for 
this family for nearly two years .... 

After I had been home for about two months, the collective 
farm was founded. We had to give up all our inventory — land, 
cows, horses, wagons etc., to the collective. Each family was al¬ 
lowed to keep one cow. Each person was forced to join the collec¬ 
tive. We were now robbed of our freedom .... We often remarked 
that only the slave drivers with their whips were missing. During 
the war years, however, these “slave drivers” actually appeared. Our 
work on the collective continued for the next four years. 

My life suddenly changed when a widower, Abraham Kroeker, 
came and asked for my hand in marriage .... We celebrated our 
wedding on March 3, 1938. I am not really in the position to 
describe the terrible circumstances that happened to his family 
preceding our marriage. They did not voluntarily join the collec¬ 
tive and so the collective farm confiscated all of Abraham Kroekers 
possessions — gardens, barns, horses, cows, young livestock, sheep, 
yard and house. Everything inside the house was taken including 
the cupboards and a bag containing patches. His oldest daughter 
was in the middle of cooking dinner when some of the leaders of 
the collective came in demanding that she dump the food so they 
could take the cooking pot and sell it. She refused, and although 
she was allowed to keep the pot, the consequence of her non¬ 
cooperation resulted in Abrahams imprisonment. His seven chil¬ 
dren were then turned out onto the street with the threat that 
anyone who helped them would be similarly treated. They were 
on the street without their parents or a home .. . the youngest was 
four years old. The school-age children were not allowed to at¬ 
tend school. The older boys, approximately ages sixteen or seven¬ 
teen, were tortured and beaten so that they would reveal the loca¬ 
tion of the family’s hidden grain supply. A good-hearted family 
man discovered them on the street and said to them, “I have some 
empty rooms, come live with us.”. . . 

My husband explained to me later that his sister-in-law had 
written to him saying: “I think I have found a mother for your 
children in Bergtal.” It was soon after this that he came to see me. 
At that time he told me, “I can give you nothing but ragged chil¬ 
dren.” 

I did not take him seriously at first but after he explained to 
me what had happened to his family how he once had more than 
enough and how now he felt so poor, I realized how wrong I had 
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been not to take his proposal seriously. In every corner poverty 
showed its ugly face, yet I was thankful to God for I knew this was 
the place for me. 

Materially, things got a little better .... Abraham was a good 
farmer and we were soon able to buy a cow, several sheep, and 
wheat for flour. I was watching the children when the cow was 
brought home. We were just having an evening snack when we 
heard the cow bellow. With what seemed like springs under their 
feet, the children jumped up and ran outside to greet the cow. 
She was patted and petted from her horns to her hooves. Over 
and over again the children repeated, “Now we have a cow once 
more.” In all earnestness the two youngest children asked me, 
“Mother, can we have milk to drink now ?” I replied, “Of course, 
you children can drink as much as you like.” . . . 

In 1938 the Lord led us through a deep valley.. . my husband 
who had already been in prison, feared a second arrest. When my 
uncle visited us, I heard the two of them talking about this in the 
next room. 

Uncle Jacob said, “I wonder if God will not lead us into ex¬ 
ile.” 

“I don’t want to be imprisoned again,” my husband replied. 

“But brother Kroeker, what if God wills it?” countered my 
uncle. 

“Brother Wall, I don’t want to go to prison again.”. . . 

A few days after this conversation, on April 1, 1938, my dear hus¬ 
band was arrested. He was gone — father, husband, provider. I 
remained alone with the children .... 

When my Abraham was arrested I knelt down and brought 
my sorrow to my Saviour. Suddenly the verse came to mind : 
“Though the mountains be shaken and the hills be removed, yet 
my unfailing love for you will not be shaken, nor my covenant of 
peace be removed.” (Isaiah 54:10) 

Then someone seemed to say to me “The mountain is your 
husband, the hills are your children. They will be shaken and 
removed, but my grace will remain with you. ” What a struggle 
ensued. I asked the Lord, “Do you mean that Abraham will never 
come back to me?” I found it very difficult to accept that. In all 
the ensuing confusion, I forgot about the experience. I remem¬ 
bered the verse when little Jacob died. Later the Lord led me even 
deeper. It happened after the war, when the men were coming 
home. Peter vanished at the front. Abraham and Heinrich both 
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died of asthma. My eldest children were no more. My eldest 
daughter who was at home and married before I returned also 
died of asthma. Again the verse “my unfailing love for you will 
not be shaken” comforted me .... 

It was very difficult at home, but I had to forge ahead because 
the land for the garden had to be prepared. In addition to work¬ 
ing in the collective, I had chores at home which involved cook¬ 
ing and baking for six children with a seventh child on the way. 
Four months after my husband s arrest, my little son Jacob be¬ 
came seriously ill for three weeks. I did not even undress for the 
night as I looked after him. During this difficult time, I simply 
prayed, “Lord, give me strength, you know that I want to give the 
child to you.” One morning Jacob lay calmly looking at me for a 
long time. Then he closed his eyes, and without any struggle, my 
darling passed into eternity. 

I went and called the children .... I had to see to it that a 
coffin was made and select a grave site. Heinrich and I prepared 
Jacobs body for burial. I told the children to carry the coffin to 
the cemetery where I uttered a short prayer. I told them to close 
the coffin and lower it into the grave. There was no singing or 
public participation, only my children and two aunts were present. 

The local hospital was giving very poor care. Germans were 
given little consideration. It seemed as if the Russians wished to 
eradicate all Germans. As several women had already died, I won¬ 
dered who would help me by taking me to the hospital when the 
time came for the birth of my child. It all appeared so incredibly 
difficult. I could no longer cry; it seemed as though my tear ducts 
had dried up. When previously I had always sung, now I did not 
even think of singing .... 

One day as I stood in the doorway, my son Heinrich came in .... 
He said, “Mother, things cant go on this way.” 

“Heinrich, cant you see that my situation is incredibly diffi¬ 
cult ?” I replied. 

“Yes, Mother, I can. But Mother we are still here and we need 
to be comforted by you. You cannot do that if you give yourself 
over to despair. I too would like to leave all my concerns and care 
about nothing.” 

He began to cry and walked out of the house. I awoke as if 
from a dream. The poor children had lost their father and their 
mother, and now little Jacob of whom they were so fond. They 
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needed my support and I was being selfish in my despair, neglect¬ 
ing their feelings. This was sinful and I could not continue in this 
way. Kneeling before the Lord once again, I cried tears of repent¬ 
ance. 

It suddenly became clear to me that I was not only the mother 
of these children, but had to carry on the responsibilities of a fa¬ 
ther as well. I prayed that the Lord would give me new strength 
and courage in order to make life happier for the children. The 
following day I was cleaning up my room when I heard the sec¬ 
ond youngest child come running in. The youngest piped up 
saying, “Shh! Frieda, Mother is singing.” This cut deeply into my 
heart as I realized how the children had longed for a song, for a 
cheerful glance .... 

I decided to visit my parents. While I was there, the Lord 
wonderfully blessed me with a son to replace my little Jacob. Some 
people thought that he wouldn’t live, because he was thin and 
ailing .... For me he was the most wonderful gift and I still feel 
this way today. 

Upon returning home from my parents home, I discovered 
that my neighbors had stolen a great deal from me. A large amount 
of flour was missing and the potato pile had decreased signifi¬ 
cantly. Furthermore the children had butchered our pig and most 
of the meat was gone. Things got steadily worse because I could 
hardly hide the money in a safe place where our neighbors did not 
find it. 

By spring things became impossible. We could not lock our 
doors because the neighbors had access to the cellar. While I was 
at work and the children were at work or school, they had com¬ 
plete freedom to rummage through everything. The thieving be¬ 
came so bad that I informed the children, “One morning, we’ll 
get up and find our clothes are gone.” Things could not continue 
this way, so I told the children that we were going to move into 
the barn. I laid the bricks for the interior walls of the barn, built 
a chimney, and brought in the stove. 

There had been a recent crop failure and I wasn’t sure how we 
would survive since so much of the flour had been stolen. Peter 
decided to quit school and go to work in the mountains where 
there was mining. Although he found work, the children and I 
continued to starve, especially little Alfred who could not get 
enough nourishment. I did not even have a spoonful of lard or a 
handful of flour in the house, and the cow produced no milk. All 
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we had were potatoes and salt. Morning, noon and night, I pre¬ 
pared potatoes in every way I knew how. Poor little Alfred, who 
was only a few months old could not eat potatoes and continued 
to starve .... 

I found the situation extremely difficult. It was as if Satan 
stood next to me saying, “You have been forgotten by God. God’s 
mercy is at an end.” I could not pray that evening, everything was 
so dark, so very bleak. When I awoke the next morning my de¬ 
pression returned. I asked myself, “Why ? Why should this be so ?” 
With trembling hands and body, I took up my Bible and prayed, 
“Lord, whatever verse I find when I open the Bible, let that be 
your promise to me, because I can’t go on.” 1 opened my Bible 
and found these words in Lamentations: 

“Because of the Lord’s great love we are not consumed, for his 

compassions never fail. They are new every morning.” (Lam. 

3:22, 23a) 

Oh, how I thanked the Lord .... I had to make a trip to a 
neighboring village and while I was there, my adopted children’s 
aunt saw me and called out, “Anna, I’m so glad to see you. Go 
find Lena, she’s got something for you.” (Lena was our oldest 
daughter) When I arrived, Lena said, “Mother, it’s so good you 
came ! Aunt Marie left forty rubles for you.” 

I had not told anyone about our situation, but God had heard 
my prayers. I took the money, went to the market and bought 
enough things to last a few days. As I was returning home walk¬ 
ing through our village, my Aunt Agatha called out to me, “Anna, 
how are things?” I stood on the street and started to cry. “Come 
here what is the problem?” she said. 

“Oh, Aunt Agatha, Alfred is so hungry,” I replied. 

“Can’t you give him anything to eat?” 

Wearily I answered, “No.” 

“Why not feed him roasted Zwiebacks queried my aunt. 

“Oh, Aunty, I have no flour, no milk, nothing.” 

“Wait a minute.” She went inside and came back with roasted 
Zwieback and sugar. “Now go home,” she said, “and feed your 
child.” 

My parents also sent me fifty rubles which I used for buying 
food and paying bills. When Peter came home on Sunday and 
heard about the way the Lord had blessed us, he said, “Give me a 
sack to take with me. I can get products at cheaper government 
prices where I work.” The following week he returned with his 
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arms loaded down with supplies. Not long after the cow calved, 
and our immediate crisis was at an end .... 

Let me digress for a moment. We returned to Bergthal in 
1940. I had an adopted sister there named Toni who had cancer. 
After three operations she was discharged from the hospital. There 
was no hope for a cure. Toni had twin girls aged thirteen who 
were to look after her when she returned home. It was a difficult 
task. She was usually unconscious and her right arm and leg con¬ 
vulsed uncontrollably. She needed constant attention, which the 
girls could not provide alone. I often looked after her and spent 
the night there .... While she was still in the hospital I promised 
to look after her children .... I cared for her in her little house in 
the village, but it was a difficult task. During the day I worked in 
the sugar beets. I checked on her before I left in the morning. 
After work I usually went there and spent the night. It was too 
difficult and I became seriously ill with tremendous body pains. 

By evening Toni’s girls were at my house pleading for me to 
come. They began to weep bitterly. I decided the children could 
not be alone. I simply prayed: “Lord Jesus you know the situa¬ 
tion. I need to go [to Toni] and only You can make me better.” 
My pain vanished immediately. I got up, dressed and spent the 
night at her house. 

It seemed she could die any moment. Her breathing was very 
shallow and sometimes stopped altogether. Again and again I 
thought her dead but then she began breathing again. The hours 
passed. It was such an impossible situation. Toni had been ill for 
five years. The girls had received little training. What will they do 
if Toni dies? Who will take care of them? . . . Finally I simply 
prayed: 

Lord Jesus you can do miracles and heal Toni. Let her live 
until the girls can take care of themselves. You know I’m 
at the end of my wits and have no idea where to place the 
children. 

I was responsible for Toni and I simply let the Lord know that. 

For more than a month we tried to feed Toni with a teaspoon. 
Suddenly towards morning both she and I fell asleep. When it 
was daylight she awoke and said: “I’m hungry.” One of her daugh¬ 
ters who really knew how to care for her brought food and Toni 
ate a substantial breakfast. She soon recovered. Though Toni was 
never as vigorous and strong as previously she could move around 
the house and even cook dinner. When her daughters went to 
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work in the sugar beets she ran the household alone. The doctor 
in the village who had frequently predicted her death came to visit 
her and said simply: “I don’t know what has happened. A miracle 
has occurred for there was no hope for her.” When one of the 
daughters went to get drugs for Toni the druggist expressed sur¬ 
prise that she was still alive. Toni lived for another fourteen years. 
One afternoon she became ill and died during the night. By then 
the girls were grown up and independent. 

Crop failure made things rather difficult for us. What Peter 
managed to bring home was not enough for all of us. It was the 
end of April, and no rain had fallen. Everything was dry and arid, 
almost a reflection of our own hopelessness. My parents sent my 
stepsister with a message that they had a good harvest in Bergtal 
and I was to come and bring the children with me. I followed 
their advice. We were among the last families who were allowed 
to leave the collective. Later other families would try to leave and 
were not allowed to do so. The collective farm was nothing more 
than a glorified prison. 

I arrived at my parent’s home with my four youngest children 
on May 1, 1940. Peter wanted to continue to work in the mines 
so he stayed in the mountains. My parents and siblings helped 
support us and so we had our daily bread. I began to work on the 
collective to generate some additional income. This is how we 
lived throughout 1940. Now and then I received letters from my 
dear husband and I was also allowed to write to him on occasion. 
His food was very poor so I would send a food package now and 
then which helped sustain him. 

On May 4, 1941, one month before the war started, Peter was 
drafted into the army. He was immediately sent to the front but 
he did not stay there for long. I received only one letter from him. 
He wrote: 

Mother, don’t forget God’s eye watches over you. I too 
have decided to follow God’s way, and believe that it is 
the surest one for me. If I survive, I’ll be coming home. 

I never heard from him again. For years I looked for clues as 
to his whereabouts, thinking that perhaps he was somewhere 
abroad, but my searching was in vain. Again and again the re¬ 
sponse to my searching was always “Whereabouts unknown.” I 
have confidence in knowing that I will see him again in heaven. 
Although prior to this letter I knew that he had not been a child 
of God, these last words of his indicated to me that he had found 
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refuge in the Lord. 

Things were very hard in Bergtal where my parents and my 
family lived. When my husband had been arrested in 1938 most 
of the men of Bergtal had been arrested as well. Some thirty- 
seven farmers lived in the village. Within one week there were 
twenty-five “widows” who were forced to work the land in their 
stead. When the war broke out, internal security sent an agent to 
our village. He was a gruesome individual who showed us no 
consideration. We had to work the sugar beet fields from early 
morning until late afternoon. If we were not at the fields by sun¬ 
rise we were severely punished. In the evenings we were pressed 
for payments of the various dues which the agent said we owed 
the government. One night we had just lain down when there 
was a loud knocking at the window summoning us to come to the 
office immediately. Upon arriving, we were informed that a speci¬ 
fied war tax had to be paid by each of us. In order to raise the 
money for the tax, we had to deliver meat, eggs, milk and other 
products to the village. I recall how I scraped together the last of 
the flour, put it in the sack, and sent it to Frunze to be sold so that 
I could pay the levy. One evening while I was lying down after a 
long day of work, I was summoned again to the office by an insist¬ 
ent knocking at my window. With a heavy heart I went to the 
office. I didn’t have a single ruble. 

“So you want Hitler to win,” the agent screamed at me, “you 
are supporting him.” 

“No,” I replied, “the proof of this is that I have a son at the 
front. That shows you that I don’t want us to lose.” 

“Ah, but your son must have money.” 

And so the argument continued. I was so distraught I began 
to tremble. I don’t know what came over me but suddenly I looked 
at him and said with all the courage I could muster, “Today, I’m 
struggling and you are giving me a hard time of it, but I wonder 
how long you’ll be able to keep this up and what the future will 
hold for you.” 

That night I thought I would be arrested, after all I had poured 
fuel on the fire. But the Lord prevented this from happening. I 
was sent home only to be called again the next evening by the 
same persistent knocking on my window. I turned to my sister 
who was living with us and said, “Agnethe, I can’t go on like this 
anymore. I feel as if I’m going insane. If they go at me like they 
did yesterday, I’ll lose my mind — I just can’t take it.” 
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Several women from our village had in fact gone insane and 
were wandering around the villages. 

“You stay home; I’ll go,” said my sister. “I still have a few 
rubles. I will take them to the office and explain that you no 
longer have anything.” 

My sister went in my stead, and although the agent did not 
want to believe her, he left me alone after that. 

Working long hours in the sugar beet fields was almost un¬ 
bearable. Quite often in the evenings we had to go and shut off 
the grain-cleaning machine. When it was my turn, I would place 
little Alfred in the wagon and drive to the threshing floor, a con¬ 
siderable distance from the village. The summer passed in this 
routine way. We spent the rest of the year digging canals to irri¬ 
gate the fields. It is impossible to describe everything we had to 
do for the collective. Suffice it to say, what machines can do to¬ 
day, we women did with our hands and hoes. 

My father, who was still with us and who often encouraged 
the women by giving them counsel, was arrested on January 4, 
1942. He was a teacher who had been denounced on account of 
his faith. Just before he left with the two policemen who came to 
get him, my father took down the Bible and read us the story 
where Jesus came walking toward the disciples on the sea, and 
they thought that he was a ghost. He explained to my mother and 
the rest of the family, “It may appear that a ghost is coming to¬ 
ward you and you are afraid, but don’t be afraid because it is the 
Lord and we must all trust in Him.” My father prayed a short 
prayer and then calmly and confidently left with the police. As he 
was moving out the door, I asked him, “Father, are you calm?” He 
replied, “Yes my child, I am completely calm, but try to comfort 
Mother.” 

With these last words, he was taken to prison in Frunze. As 
he was leaving the village, the “widows” and others stood by the 
roadside calling, “Peace has left the village!” Four months later, we 
received news that he had died. In prison, however, he had been a 
blessing to many. A teacher who had been with father in prison 
and translated the sermons that my father preached in prison into 
Russian, arrived in our village inquiring if anyone knew Mr. Peter 
Jansen. He gave tribute to my father with these words: 

This man, displaying no timidity or fear, confronted 
government officials with the Gospel. The first time I 
translated for him with ease. The second time I found it 
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difficult. The third time I cried, and was told I had been 

recruited to translate, not to cry. The prison officials did 

not call on me again, but today I am reading my Bible. 

With the arrest of our church leaders and ministers, the Gos¬ 
pel continued to be disseminated without special services. Our 
Bibles were confiscated because we were not allowed to read Gods 
word at home. 

In June the last of the men were taken from the village by the 
Russians and sent into the Work Army. Now all the work was left 
to us women. On December 1 we women were also drafted into 
the TrudAimy. I can scarcely describe the shock of being rounded 
up. Our children were screaming and we could not believe how 
cruel the Russian army drafters could be to take mothers away 
from their crying children. We were worried about what would 
happen to our poor children because there was nothing to eat in 
the village. I took my little son Alfred, who was not quite four 
years old, and held him on my lap in the wagon but a man came 
and took him away from me. We were driven out of the village 
and told that we were being sent to the White Sea. Our children 
over ten years of age were to be put to work, while those under ten 
were placed in a children s home. My heart felt as if it would break 
and I did not know what to do. How could I leave my children? I 
could not eat or sleep during the first days, because things were so 
difficult. One night I sensed Jesus speaking to me saying, “I love 
your children far more than you do.” This proved a great comfort 
to me, and I was able to remain calm .... 

The head of the Kirghiz Republic strongly opposed the de¬ 
portation plan made by the Russians. He said the Russians could 
put us to work but they had no right to deport us. At first we did 
not know what the head of the Kirghiz Republic wanted to do 
with us. . . We were put to work on a large canal which was being 
built near the barracks where we were being housed. Our job was 
very hard because we had to dig through ground that was frozen 
solid. If we did not fulfill our quota, we were given very little to 
eat .... I lasted for six months, and then became seriously ill. I 
was given four days sick leave, and since my village was not far 
from the place we were working, I decided to take the train home 
in order to check up on things. When I arrived, I found only the 
girls and Alfred at home. The army recruiters had not only taken 
the men to work in the army, but they had taken all lads sixteen 
and over. 
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I must say a few words about my husband. Now and then I 
received letters from him telling me about the lack of food and 
hardship that he was going through. In one letter he wrote, “Anna, 
sing the song, ‘The way of the Lord is always best’.”. . . His re¬ 
quest gave me comfort because I knew that my husband had given 
himself to the Lord in the midst of his difficult situation. I was so 
thankful to the Lord for this because I had often worried about his 
spiritual condition. For a time I could still send him packages but 
during the war years, the authorities refused to allow this. An 
urgent letter arrived: “Anna, if help doesn’t come soon, I shall die 
for I am already in the hospital.” In my despair, I turned to prayer. 
Although I was not allowed to send a package to my husband, I 
was allowed to send money. However, I learned that the money I 
sent never reached him. A month later I received word that he 
had died of starvation on July 26, 1942. This was very painful for 
me because as long as he was alive, even though he was not at 
home, I could still pray for him and focus my thoughts on him. I 
knew that he had felt the same way about us too. This interces¬ 
sory prayer had helped us in coping with the long separation from 
each other. Now I was a widow, alone in these difficult times. We 
cannot understand our Lord at times, but I am so thankful for all 
His ways. 

I must return to the time when I was with the children for a 
few days because of illness. Although I was not yet well, I felt that 
I had to go back to work on the canal or face imprisonment. My 
daughter Frieda came running home with the news that the chair¬ 
man (‘president’ as we called him) and the village soviet had come 
to the beet field announcing that whoever stayed home would not 
be punished. She said to me, “Mother, you don’t have to worry 
about going back, we can work together in the beet field and the 
responsibility will be theirs.” 

How stupid and inexperienced we were to believe this. For 
another ten days, I, along with several women from the canal who 
had been given leave to return home at the same time I had been, 
stayed to work in the beet fields. As a result of this we were all 
arrested and imprisoned in one room for five months. The room 
which was built to hold twenty people, now held forty-three. We 
were pressed together like sardines and not allowed to go outside. 
It was summertime and the heat was unbearable. We sat in the 
Frunze prison from July to the first of December, when we were 
released. We were thin and ailing because we had only received 
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400 grams of bread per day and it contained clay or something 
like that. With our rations of bread and hot water, we were so 
emaciated we could hardly walk. 

On the morning of our release we were forced to walk the 
long distance to our barracks, with the police prodding us for the 
entire journey. Some women sat down repeatedly and eventually 
I too could walk no further. I was supported and dragged the last 
stretch of the way. It was dreadfully cold when we arrived at our 
barracks in the evening, and the gates were closed. It had rained 
and snowed throughout the day and our footwear had fallen off. 
By the time we reached the gates to our barracks we were standing 
barefoot in the snow. When I awoke the next morning, I found 
myself lying in the mud at the feet of several women who were 
completely soaked to the skin. As I could not think clearly, I was 
not sure if I had fainted or not. 

A few women were able to work but another woman and myself 
were completely emaciated. The cook took pity on us and told us 
we could clean up his yard by shovelling the dirt and dumping it 
into a large hole. Although we were able to take frequent rests, we 
only received sick rations which were not enough to revive us. At 
lunch one day the cook told us to come and bring our dishes to 
the kitchen. He explained that his workers received food from 
(his) kitchen. Before long we were in the kitchen peeling potatoes 
and eating our fill. I quickly recovered and was soon washing the 
dishes. I had more than enough to eat and was able to give a lot of 
food to my friends and relatives .... 

This situation lasted throughout the winter and into the sum¬ 
mer. I was then sent to a location near the Mongolian border. 
The journey was extremely difficult. Although we had been given 
some food, the cooks sold most of our supplies in order to make 
money and we almost starved. The trip took nearly a month .... 
We were relieved to be in barracks where we could move about, 
even if we found ourselves surrounded by fences and barbed wire. 
The freight cars transporting us were packed, leaving no room to 
lie down. The barracks had their problems too: besides the lice 
which were literally consuming us there were always those who 
would lie on their top bunks and spit, with little consideration for 
those below .... 

After working here for seven months, we were sent elsewhere. 
First to Kratiarski and from there we were taken by ship north¬ 
ward to Nurivsken. It was a difficult journey. Six-hundred of us 
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were packed Together in the bottom of the ship next to the equip¬ 
ment. What added to our discomfort were the women who took 
charge and who tormented the rest of us. We spent nine days on 
the ship and finally arrived in Nurivsken. I had become so weak 
that I stumbled over even the smallest stones. We were sent to 
work in the coal mines. It took two hours to walk from the bar¬ 
racks to the worksite and back each day .... 

When things became difficult, I would always think of the 
fact that the Lord s way is the best way, and that I would follow 
where He would lead me. Gods grace was present and I could 
always cling to my Lord. One day when I came home from work 
and was reaching to get a towel from under my pillow (working in 
the mine left me completely black) I saw to my surprise that some¬ 
one had left a pail filled with rich food and covered with gravy ! So 
often I had yearned for just a slice of bread with lard to spread on 
it. Now here was food along with gravy and bread ! I found out 
that the food had been left by a sister in Christ with whom I had 
been speaking the night before. She had stopped by my barracks 
asking: “Are you a German?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are you a believer?” 

“Yes.” 

“I am too!” 

She walked away and that was the extent of our conversation. 
Her job was washing dishes for the camp kitchen. Every evening 
when I came home from work I found a pail with food. Her care 
for me saved my life. I learned that Gods ways are wondrous. I 
still correspond with this sister who is eighty-five years old now. 

When I was freed from the mines, I was immediately drafted 
into the Work Army. We went to work on the railway. It was 
hard work trying to keep twenty kilometers of track free from 
snow which sometimes reached the height of the houses. As I was 
not very strong, I was given the task of heating, maintaining and 
cleaning the mens barracks. This was most beneficial for me and 
I was able to recover. 

When the Work Army was dissolved I hoped to return home, 
but all my pleadings and tears were to no avail. In the north they 
would not allow any women under forty-five or any men under 
fifty to leave. I was sent to work for an official and his small 
family, consisting of his wife and two children. I found it hard to 
work there because I thought of my own children alone at home. 
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Then I received a letter informing me that my sister had died. 
“Why, Lord?” I asked. “Why does everything have to be so diffi¬ 
cult? Why do I have to be away from home so long?” 

After several months my employers travelled to Moscow. Now 
I began going to the authorities, begging them to allow me to return 
home. I was told that I should bring my family here. I would not 
hear of it, because there were many murders here and the situation 
was dangerous. In addition to this the long cold winter with no sun 
was fast approaching. It was already August and the last ship was to 
leave at the end of the month. The ship sailed only two or three 
times during the summer before the river froze. I even went to the 
commandant requesting permission to return home to my family. 
Each time I petitioned him, he refused, explaining that there were 
five months remaining before I turned forty-five. Again and again 
the answer the official gave me was, “No, I can’t, I’m not allowed.” I 
was deeply discouraged and full of despair. My faith in God van¬ 
ished. I cried and worried and, hardly knowing what I was doing 
one day, found myself walking on the railway tracks with a train 
bearing down on me. The engineer pulled the train whistle over 
and over again to get my attention. Someone shouted out to me, 
but I took no notice. I kept thinking, “Another whole year! An¬ 
other terrible winter and another entire year!” Suddenly I heard a 
man shouting, “Get off the track, the train is behind you!” The engi¬ 
neer pulled the whistle again and I was terror-stricken. I had only 
enough time to jump off the track as the train rushed past.... In 
humility, I returned to the barracks, fell on my knees and asked 
God for forgiveness. I prayed for the strength to submit to his will, 
and to believe that his way was the best for me. As I fell asleep that 
night, I dreamt that my father came and asked me, “Well, my dear 
child, how are things?” 

“Oh Father,” I replied, “they simply do not want to let me go 
home.” 

“You can’t despair like that, Anna,” he replied. “Trust in God. It 
is written, Look to yourselves that you may not lose what you have 
worked for, but may win a full reward’ (2 John 8). Anna, you will 
get home eventually.” 

“Father,” I said, “I’m so afraid that my loved ones at home will 
starve.” 

“No,” he said, “no one will die, no one will starve; and you 
will get home.” 

Then he vanished. When I awoke I felt so happy. I decided 
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to make another appeal to the authorities to send me home. I 
went to the camp official who looked at me and sighed saying, 
“Kroeker, what shall I do with you? You’re not forty-five yet!” 

“Look,” I said, “I’ve been freed from prison; I’ve been freed 
from the Work Army. Now my family’s provider is gone, and I 
have my sister’s children to look after.” 

Suddenly, he took out a piece of paper, turned it over and 
wrote something on it. “Where do you want to go ?” he asked. 

“To Kazakhstan”, I replied. 

He nodded his head. 

“Is it possible that I am free and can leave?” I asked. 

He handed me a paper and said, “Here take this and go to 
room nine and they will prepare the necessary papers. You are 
free to go home!” 

All the preparations were made. I could hardly believe that I 
was going home. An added bonus was that the sister in Christ 
who had supplied me with the extra food, was also freed .... 

At first we travelled together on the same ship for nine days, 
then we separated because she was travelling to a different region. 
Now I was alone. My Russian was very poor. After a few days the 
train left for Novosibirsk. “Is that where the train is going?” I 
asked. I could not understand the answer. Exhausted after wait¬ 
ing for three days I fell asleep in the train. I noticed some commo¬ 
tion at night, but took little notice. I awoke the next morning and 
washed myself. 

“Where are you going?” a woman asked me, “You have so 
much baggage.” 

“I want to go to Novosibirsk,” I answered. 

“You’re on the wrong train,” she answered. “This one is going 
to Baikal.” 

I was so shocked that I stared at the window and cried. The 
conductor came by to check our tickets. I handed them over and 
continued to cry. The woman explained what had happened to 
me. He was very gracious. “I won’t fine you,” he said, “but you 
have to get off at the next station and buy a ticket.” He wrote 
down the name of the station. I got off with my two bundles 
slung on my shoulders and a suitcase in each hand. It was a heavy 
load. I asked where the tickets could be purchased and was shown 
the building, which was rather far away. What to do with all my 
baggage? I simply prayed: “Lord you know how heavy it is and 
how important it is to take this home. Send your guardian angel 
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to watch over this baggage until I return.” When I returned with 
my tickets everything was still there. 

The train came towards evening and I climbed aboard. When 
we came to the transfer station we had to board a freight train. 
We sat on our baggage, tightly pressed together. Finally we ar¬ 
rived in Novosibirsk Since it was not a passenger train, our train 
stopped far from the station. We had to cross a large bridge to get 
to the station. I took all my things and started to walk over but 
everyone passed me. Soon I was all alone and it was pitch black. 
There was no light in the station and I could see nothing. I tripped 
on a rock and hurt my knee. I couldn’t get up. I cried and prayed 
to the Lord .... He provided the necessary strength and I could 
get up. Finally I located a railway guard who showed me where 
the station was .. . When I got there it was crowded with people, 
but I found a place and fell asleep on my luggage. 

In the morning I stood in line to change my ticket only to 
Find out I had to go elsewhere .... The following morning I 
needed to get on the train and so hired a porter. He carried my 
luggage to a freight train. The chap on the train would not let me 
board and finally it left without me. I went back to the station 
and spent another night there. The next day, with great difficulty, 
the porter managed to get me on to another train. We were packed 
like sardines. I don’t recall how many days we travelled but on 
September 30 we reached Frunze. I changed to another train which 
took me within fifteen kilometers of my home. The station was 
empty. I walked to a nearby depot where sugar beets were being 
unloaded, but found no truck going to my home .... I spent the 
night in the station. I asked the Lord to guard my luggage. Calmly 
I slept through the night.... Early in the morning a truck came, 
unloaded the sugar beets, and then took me home .... The 
journey lasted almost a month. God led so wonderfully. I didn’t 
know Russian and really was unsure where to go but the Lord 
always helped. 

I was home and what joy it was to see the children! Yes, my 
mother was ill but no one had starved to death. I had been gone 
for four years. Alfred was already eight years old, but he was pale 
and thin as were all the children who had endured intense hunger. 
In summer, before the fresh vegetables were available, they had 
lived on weeds and as a consequence they were not well .... 

We did not know where we would live, because the house 
which had belonged to my parents was now occupied by a doctor 
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and his family. I found my mother living in a farmers chicken 
coop. It had one small window, through which the sun did not 
shine. Its walls were damp and moldy. I felt so sorry for her. My 
children were living with another family who were also caring for an 
old mother. Repeatedly, I asked if my mother could move in, but 
the landlord said it was impossible to have two older women in the 
house. Winter came. The inside of the chicken coop became cold 
and moist. The situation was serious because Mother simply could 
not live under these conditions. The landlord finally gave in to my 
persistent request that my mother be allowed to move into his house. 
His condition was that she stay in her room. She dared not walk 
about the house or say anything for fear she would be turned out 
and have to move back into the chicken coop. When Alfred wanted 
to play outside, he was forbidden. 

All this was very difficult for me so I went looking for another 
dwelling. In the spring, we moved into a barn. I did some reno¬ 
vations and set up a stove. During the following year, there was a 
crop failure and everything was extremely scarce. Nevertheless, 
we got enough food and I was able to look after my mother for 
another three years. She was so thankful for this and often re¬ 
marked, “Anna, I’m so grateful that I still have you.” 

Around 1950 my mother became ill and I cared for her. I was 
so thankful she didn’t die during my absence. She once asked me: 
“Why has God led me in such a [difficult] pathway? I gave birth 
to twelve children and you are the only one left.” 

“Mother,” I replied, “you are really a very fortunate mother. 
As far as we know all your children, my brothers and sisters, are 
with Jesus. If the Lord should call you home, Jesus as well as 
father, the children and grandchildren will be there to greet you. 
Mother I wish I was as fortunate a mother as you are.” 

She seemed to understand that and calmed down. Almost 
everyday during the last week she asked: “Anna, will the dear Savior 
soon take me home? I want to go to Him.” During her last day she 
looked at me and said: 

“I’m so thankful I have you. Will Jesus soon come?” 

“Yes Mother, Jesus will soon come.” 

“Do you really think so?” 

“Yes Mother.” 

She was fading quickly. I lifted her in order to give her a drink 
but she died in my arms. I’m so thankful she is with the Lord and 
that I’ll see her again. 
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When I returned home after being away for four years, I had 
found my children living in bitter poverty. We didn’t have any 
beds to speak of. An old pelt was placed on the ground for Lilie 
and Alfred. The stove had been built in such a way that no one 
could sit or sleep on any portion of it. There were no dishes — the 
children had found tin cans in the hospital’s rubbish heap. Since 
the death of my sister, no one had cared for my mother and the 
children. As a result, Alfred starved. People would often ask, “Is 
Anna’s little Alfred still alive?” 

He no longer played, nor smiled, nor spoke. He could often 
be seen sitting on a little hill with his hair full of lice and his clothes 
nothing more than rags. An old lady once told how once, when 
she had given him a piece of bread, he had jumped up and grabbed 
it with both hands. Stories like this about my child cut deep into 
a mother’s heart! We learned to trust God even in the most abject 
poverty. 

Following my imprisonment, I began to work in the home of 
an official of our town. I was well paid for my labors which in¬ 
cluded knitting for others. I did not return home empty-handed 
and was able to purchase a number of things including a year-old 
heifer. We needed milk desperately for Alfred and my aging mother. 
When our heifer was two years old, the head of the collective came 
and informed me that during my absence the children had not 
fulfilled the required meat quota and consequently he was seizing 
the heifer. I had paid out all our money for the heifer only to have 
it taken from our yard. 

We did have a small pig which we raised and when it far¬ 
rowed, we decided to sell it along with its young in order to buy 
another cow. Unfortunately while farrowing she became ill and 
died, as did her litter .... I sat down and cried bitterly. 

“Lord,” I complained, “why did you allow this? You know 

how we need milk and now we have nothing. The heifer 

and the sow with its young are gone. Now we can’t buy 

anything. If I deserve a cow, You will have to give it to 

» 

me. 

Not long after this my cousin came by. 

“Anna,” she said, “if you like you can come and get a calf. 

It has almost died twice and my son says we can’t keep it. 

The Lord wants us to give it away. We both prayed about 

it and the Lord told us to bring it to you.” 

I went to get the calf but it was only four or five weeks old, 
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and I wasn’t sure what to feed it. We had absolutely no milk and 
it could not thrive on grass and water. My sister-in-law looked 
after calves in a kolkhoz in the mountains. I asked her to inquire 
whether I might not bring our calf to her. She sent her son to tell 
me I could bring it immediately. Alfred and I spent a day taking 
the calf to the kolkhoz. She told us not to worry — that the calf 
would be looked after. That was in May. In October, my sister- 
in-law sent a message that we were to come and take our “calf” 
home. We brought home a fine large heifer. This is how we got 
our cow. The Lord simply gave it to us! 

Things had begun to change spiritually. When the men from 
our village were arrested, I had managed to save a Bible storybook. 
My youngest daughter became a believer when I had returned 
home from my imprisonment. She and her friend, who was not 
yet converted, were at our house one day. I asked the girls if I 
could read to them from the book The reading of the Bible story¬ 
book and the conversation that followed helped to bring my daugh¬ 
ter s friend to a saving knowledge of her Savior, Jesus Christ. A 
few days later, my daughter and her friend called for me to go with 
them. We arrived at a house full of young people crowded around 
a long table. Realising what was happening and what they wanted 
from me, I was immediately filled with fear. I said to myself, “You 
are finally home from exile and you know it is strictly forbidden to 
tell young people about Jesus Christ.” I experienced a tremendous 
struggle, remembering what happened to my husband years ago 
when he shared the Gospel. I did not want to return to prison. 
Then I remembered these words, “He who loves his life loses it, 
and he who loses his life in this world will keep it for eternal life.” 

I prayed to the Lord for grace because, in addition to my fears, 

I had had so little training. I decided to simply read the Bible 
stories to these young people, explain a few things, and conclude 
in prayer. A thorough-going revival ensued and the next time I 
arrived at the Bible study, the room was filled to capacity. I ex¬ 
plained to my aunt that I could no longer handle this alone. Two 
other sisters, sensing my need for help, joined me in leading the 
Bible studies. We tried to provide a spiritual environment for the 
young people to grow in their walk with Christ. When I look 
back on this youth ministry, I can’t help thinking how meager and 
insignificant our efforts seem. When I sit in church listening to 
the sermon, my efforts back then appear like crusts of burned 
bread in comparison to the lovely white bread we get today. In 
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spite of our meager efforts, however, it was remarkable to witness 
the great awakening which took place as the Holy Spirit visited 
village after village. There was such a hunger for the Word among 
the youth that even children as young as seven years of age joined 
the gatherings. A revival broke out among the children and, as 
one after another shared their conversions, others also made deci¬ 
sions to turn to Christ. This continued for several years .... 

A man who returned from prison camp and became a believer 
some seventeen days after the death of his mother, began to wit¬ 
ness for the Lord. He had once been a teacher and as a result 
could preach rather well. We believers met in secret because it was 
illegal for Christians to hold public meetings .... 

God has sustained me with such patience and love. I cannot 
comprehend it. It amazes me. I am so thankful for his ways which 
at times were difficult .... Sometimes I felt I’m not worthy of 
Your love and grace Lord. I certainly didn’t deserve it. How richly 
You have blessed me. How near You have been to me! How much 
joy You have given me. I would have never believed it possible. I 
thank my God from the very depths of my being. 

I’m learning to know my Savior better and better. He is be¬ 
coming more and more precious to me. I never dreamt old age 
could be so satisfying. I thank my Savior that things are steadily 
becoming lovelier .... My life belongs to the Lord and to him be 
praise, honor and adoration. And when I leave for heavenly realms 
I will sing the praises of God: “How wonderfully you have led!”. . . 







Justina 
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I n 1838 Sara Reimer, a widow, married Heinrich Martens of 
the village of Kleefeld, located in the Molotschna Mennonite 
settlement. Their forebearers may have arrived in Russia as 
early as 1804-5 when some 350 Mennonite families from Prussia 
first settled the region. As was often the case when death from 
childbirth or disease was frequent, the widow Reimer brought a 
somewhat complicated family situation into her second marriage. 
As Sara Engbrecht she had first married a widower, Johann Reimer. 
Reimer had three children: Abram, Johann and Katherine. Three 
additional children were borne to their union: Peter (1888), Jakob 
(1890), and Sara (1892). When Reimer died in 1893 the guard¬ 
ian of Reimer s children from his first marriage found homes for 
them elsewhere since, according to the legal practices of the time, 
they were now orphans. The objections of their stepmother were 
apparently of no avail. Sara’s union with Heinrich A. Martens 
produced seven children: Justina (1896), Heinrich (1900), Abram 
(1903), Mariechen (1906), Lena (1911). The other two children 
died in infancy. 

The oldest child of Sara’s second marriage, Justina Martens, 
was endowed with a remarkable memory and, by her own admis¬ 
sion, with the gift of storytelling. At the age of eighty-five, she 
orally recounted her life experiences, concentrating on the 1930s 
and 1940s. Her autobiography is especially unique in at least one 
respect: it is one of relatively few surviving female accounts of the 
Mennonite exile experience in Asiatic Russia during the 1940s. 
In that setting of hardship, living and working conditions made it 
difficult or even impossible to keep journals or diaries. Local mili¬ 
tary or civilian supervision would also have made it unwise to 
accumulate such material. As a consequence the exile story could 
only be told later and depended on a retentive memory, exacting 
in its recollection of events and experiences. Justina, with her 
ability to remember detail and sequence, was ideally qualified for 
such a task. She was endowed with another unique characteristic: 
a survivor mentality. In her innermost being she possessed the 
capacity to deal with tragedy and extreme hardship without being 
numbed or dulled by the process. She confronted the vicissitudes 
of life squarely, all the while acknowledging her moments of de¬ 
spair, her many tears and her overwrought nerves. 
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In her memoirs Justina again and again acknowledged that 
her fortitude stemmed from her implicit faith in the all-pervasive 
presence of God. The first pages of her memoirs, not included in 
this translation, relate something of her religious pilgrimage. Ac¬ 
cording to Justinas recollections the family initially practiced a 
conventional piety common to the Mennonites of the early twen¬ 
tieth century. Regular church services were augmented at home 
by the reading of Ludwig Hofackers sermons and the singing of 
Christian hymns. Just prior to W.W.I a religious revival in Kleefeld 
saw widespread conversions among the youth as well as the adult 
population. As a result the entire Martens family joined the 
Mennonite Brethren, a dissenting group which left the Old Church 
in 1860. In the years that followed Justinas private spiritual jour¬ 
ney was nurtured through weekly worship services, Bible studies 
and choir practices. Singing was especially meaningful to her and 
she participated in the local choir until 1930, when such activity 
was no longer sanctioned by local communist authorities. Justina, 
though she was only able to complete six years of formal educa¬ 
tion, was also intellectually gifted, combining a lively imagination 
with the ability to precisely recall events and happenings. While 
in exile in a remote village of Asiatic Russia, she imparts a cultural 
and religious identity to the children of other exiles through story 
and song. Equally remarkable was her ability to orally relate her 
own story at the age of eighty-five. Perhaps the secret of her vital¬ 
ity is contained in a single line: “All my life I have always counted 
myself as belonging to the young.” (p. 12) 

Justina was also a remarkable woman of faith. Her implicit 
acceptance of Providence was not only evident during the era of 
revolution, civil war and banditry, but in the difficult and lonely 
years of exile which followed. There was the day to day care of a 
body weakened by starvation and overwork and threatened by the 
long Siberian winters. And what of the hostility of host families 
who resented your presence and forced you to live in earthen huts 
and chicken barns, or stole your last suitcase of clothing? You con¬ 
front severe illness without access to medical care or painfully watch 
an ailing niece steadily decline and die. Amid impossible circum¬ 
stances you continue to affirm a God who not only watched over 
the sparrow but finds a lost key and locates a missing kerchief. 

Justina had little understanding of the political and economic 
constellations in the 1920s and 1930s. The politics of the first 
Five-Year Plan will eventually claim the life of her brother Peter. 
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Naturally she feels the personal pain associated with family and 
village tragedy but has no understanding of the magnitude of the 
revolution engulfing the Soviet Union. Similarly the death of her 
brother Heinrich in the wake of the great purge of 1937-38 deep¬ 
ens her suffering but offers no perspectives on what was really 
happening. Finally one event brought final separation from home, 
loved ones and village: the German invasion of Russia in 1941. 

Disaster now enveloped Justinas Kleefeld. In the neighboring 
Mennonite settlement of Chortitza bridges clogged by retreating 
Red Army troops prevented a large scale deportation of civilians. 
The front passed before the majority of the residents could be 
forced across. The Molotschna residents were not so fortunate for 
there were no Dnieper bridges to delay evacuation. Most of the 
villages in the northern half of the settlement nevertheless escaped 
mass deportation. The German Army crossed the Dnieper to the 
north of Chortitza and invaded the northwestern borders of the 
Molotschna settlement in an attempt to encircle the retreating 
Russian forces. As a consequence villages in the northern half of 
the settlement escaped mass deportation, while the southern half 
of the settlement was almost completely evacuated. When the 
German armies reached Kleefeld for example, only twelve men, 
eight women and five children remained. At least 556 villagers 
had been deported eastward. They would never return. 

The translated text of Justinas memoirs begins in 1930. The 
translation tries to make some allowance for the “oral style” of the 
narrative. Frequent digressions were left out if they significantly 
interfered with the flow of the story. I tried to include all the 
events which Justina felt were central to her personal journey. She 
speaks frankly and openly of her Christian perspectives and expe¬ 
riences which sustained her amid the impossible life situations she 
encountered. There is nothing contrived about her simple faith 
and forthright spirituality. 
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Memoirs of Justina Martens 

T he year 1930 brought a new chapter in all of our lives. We 
were designated as kulaks and progressively assessed higher 
and higher taxes. When we could no longer pay them we 
were threatened with expulsion .... The first families expelled in 
1930 were the Esaus, the Abrams and the Warkentins. Thanks to 
the intervention of the local Committee of the Poor, we were al¬ 
lowed to stay. The three families could only take food and cloth¬ 
ing for the journey — everything else had to be left behind. They 
were loaded on the train on April 1, 1930, and sent to Siberia. 
Some of Abrams’ and Esaus’ children died on the long journey .... 
We sensed that after the harvest was finished we were next in 
line .... What we feared was not long in coming. 

A commission arrived on October 4 which listed all our fam¬ 
ily possessions .... It was the last night in our family home. The 
next day, Sunday, the commission chairman came with the poor 
people of the village. We were ordered to carry all our belongings 
on to the yard, so they could be auctioned. Only mother’s bed 
(she was ill) remained in the house. It was not long before the 
Russians from Vollnierk came with wagons and loaded up every¬ 
thing and drove away — there was not even an auction since no 
one made any bids .... We were homeless and have remained 
homeless until the present day. 

Now came the command: “Get out of the house!” But where 
to? We had no money. There was fortunately a solution. Jakob 
who lived in Schoenfeld was with us when our inventory was be¬ 
ing listed and took our two-year-old horse away with him. After 
Jakob and father took the horse to Melitopol and sold it, there 
was enough money for the parents to leave. This was fortunate 
for any delay may have proved dangerous. 

The authorities wanted to tear down our house the next day 
and so Mariechen and I tried to find accomodation for the night. 
No one would take us because we were considered dangerous per¬ 
sons. We finally returned to our house in the rain but, of course, it 
was no longer home. It seemed like heaven was crying with us ... . 
We got some straw and piled it on the floor, put our bedding on 
top and, with our clothes on, laid down. But we could not sleep. 
My thoughts wandered into the lovely past. If only the living 
room could relate all its experiences! Our cradles stood here. Here 
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we were school children .... The scenes of the past rolled by like 
a film. With heavy hearts we awaited what the morning and the 
new day would bring .... 

Our parents were to leave Kleefeld for Memrik where moth¬ 
er s three sisters lived, so we began to make preparation for the 
journey. We three sisters did not know where to go but God had 
made some temporary provisions. Before noon Mr. Isaac Wiens 
came and told us we could move into his “summer room” 
(Sommerstube ). We immediately began moving though there wasn’t 
much to transfer except for clothing and bedding and the things 
in the cellar .... Our parents were with us for three more days, 
then Jakob took them to the train station. They left as homeless 
exiles travelling into the big, wide world without any means of 
knowing where to lay their heads .... Our tranquility only lasted 
two weeks. One day our brother Heinrich came to us and told us 
we had to leave. Hans Regehr had spoken to him and told him we 
had to get out of Kleefeld. Officials from Halbstadt had come 
and asked for a Martens who was to be put on trial. Hans told 
them they had left but he did not know where to. It was clear that 
we had to leave the next day. We had no alternative but to join 
our parents. But what would we do after that? Everything seemed 
so dark. Reflection and thinking were of no avail, we had to act. 
We gathered a bit of food and took a change of clothes for the 
journey. Everything else remained behind . . . Brother Heinrich 
arrived with a covered wagon at 3 A.M. We left Kleefeld into the 
unknown. 

When we arrived at the Memrik station we hired a wagon 
which took us to Nordheim where mothers relatives lived. Our 
parents were in Kalinovo at mother s sister, Mrs. Dick, and so we 
sent them word of our arrival .... There were now five of us, all 
completely destitute and totally dependent on the generosity of 
other people .... We decided that if we could get all our furni¬ 
ture together it would be easier to find accomodation. I was to 
return to Kleefeld with Hans Baergen. If it was not possible for 
me to get our things I should simply return. The next day I left for 
Kleefeld where I secretly stayed with the Baergens for a week .... 
Late one evening when the street was deserted I went over to Heinrich 
and Neta and knocked at their window .... When they learned I 
was there, Peter and Jakob also came on another evening. We 
decided that I should try to stay in Kleefeld and send the furniture 
to our parents by rail. 
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This secrecy was nerve racking. I jumped at every little noise. 
Whenever the wind blew I thought they were at the door to arrest 
me. At night I sat in bed and listened and could not sleep. I 
finally told Heinrich that I either had to return home or show 
myself publically. On Sunday I went to the worship service which 
was still held in the former granary on Hueberts yard. I sat down 
on the back bench. Everyone was surprised and they all looked at 
me, especially the choir members who sat in the front row. I had 
sung in the choir until the day we all vanished. There were so 
many questions and comments after church! . . . 

Now all of KJeefeld knew I had returned, yet no one asked for 
me nor demanded to see me. I stayed with Heinrich and began 
attending choir practice. I even spent a week at the Jakob Reimers 
in Schoenfeld. It wasn’t long before I was homesick for my par¬ 
ents and sisters, for we had never been separated this long before. 
There was also the fact that I was a deportee and felt like a stranger 
without a home. [One day] after dark I walked over to our former 
yard and saw only a pile of bricks. Everything — windows, doors, 
the white tile stove— had been torn down. Everything which we 
had painstakingly built up over all those years had been destroyed 
by ruthless hands. I was always so proud of that house. I did not 
know whether to cry or be angry with the people who did this .... 
At that time we began to learn what it meant to be strangers and 
pilgrims here on earth, and to this day we are still learning the 
lesson. This poor world is not our home, but thank God we hope 
for a dwelling in heaven not made by hands. 

In January 1931, I received a letter from my parents inform¬ 
ing me that they had found accomodation and that the relatives 
wanted me to return. Brother Rosenfeld wanted to return to the 
Caucasus and Memrik and so I had a good travel companion .... I 
was happy to be with my loved ones even though the future looked 
dark .... In May we had to leave our dwelling and moved to 
mothers sister, Mrs. Epp. They had a small summer kitchen in 
the yard which they offered us ... . If that little house had been 
ours we would have felt like the richest people on earth .... We 
felt very happy in that little house but only for a short period of 
time. How much love we experienced in that village! We went to 
church every Sunday. Jakob Paetkau, a dear brother, was the elder 
and often visited us in our little house .... 

In the village of Kalinovo there were exiles and ministers with 
their families in almost every home. They had all been disenfran- 
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chised and had taken refuge here. In time it became rather appar¬ 
ent that the village sheltered many “dangerous elements,” and we 
sensed a mounting pressure against us. As Easter approached we 
hoped that we might still be able to celebrate the festival amid 
relative calm. On Good Friday we were all in church. Everything 
seemed calm. 

On Saturday all hell broke loose. In the morning Mr. Epp, 
mothers brother-in-law, came to us deeply agitated and told us 
what was going on. The authorities had arrived with a large number 
of wagons pulled by horses and had commanded the village in¬ 
habitants to collect the foreigners and their goods. There was a 
deep gully fifteen kilometers from the village where they were to 
be unloaded. By evening the village was to be cleansed! What a 
fright that was! Mr. Epp told father to walk to a large Russian 
village and suggested mother and I should stay inside the house 
and not show ourselves. In this way we might be able to stay over 
Easter. We followed his advice .... We thought of the families 
who had been expelled. Some of them were loaded in the rain 
and actually taken to the gully. The families with children had 
driven to a Russian village and sympathetic Russians had given 
them shelter, even if it was only temporary. Among these were the 
Bartels from Schoensee; elder Ediger from Schoensee; elder Peter 
Nikkei from Orloff; elder janzen from Landskrone; the minister 
Heinrich Harder from Halbstadt .... We spent Easter behind 
drawn shades and wondered where father was. He returned after 
a week and, in the event we had to leave, had secured accomodation 
in a Russian village. Many Germans had already found lodging 
there. We decided to stay and wait .... 

One Sunday when we were all at Mariechen’s house Heinrich 
Hildebrand (whom she had married) said that our parents could 
spend the winter with them and if it were possible Lena and I 
could come and live there as well.... In the fall Heinrich wanted 
to build a small room in the barn. Lena liked the idea and imme¬ 
diately began to clean up a corner .... In September Lena and I 
moved in. We again had a home but not for long .... By No¬ 
vember it got rather cold and since a stove could not be set up in 
the small room I decided to spend the winter in Kleefeld with 
Heinrich and Neta. I arrived there in early November. It was a 
lovely day. Since Neta worked as a milkmaid and Heinrich as a 
bricklayer, I took over the household and looked after Marta, who 
celebrated her first birthday in October .... 
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Our brother Peter in Alexanderkrone was also exiled with his 
family. As one who was disenfranchised he was sent away to do 
convict labor. He had to herd the prisons cattle in the mountains 
during the day and bring them back for the night. For this he 
received a bit of bread, sugar and tea. His wife Mariechen and 
their two children, Mika and Sara, were deeply impoverished (three 
of their children had died). When they were expelled they carried 
all their belongings in a children’s wagon. Mariechen pulled and 
the children clung to her skirt. Thus they left for Paulsheim .... 
It began to rain and they got soaked and could go no further .... 
When they finally arrived at her sister’s house in Paulsheim her 
sister said, “You can live with us but we can’t give you anything to 
eat.” They were already looking after their mother. Peter knew 
that his wife and children were starving and so he saved his sparse 
rations and sent them to his family .... 

One day we recieved the terrible news that we were to come 
to a funeral: brother Peter had died! It was hard to believe! I had 
received a letter from him not long before in which he told me he 
was high in the mountains with his cattle. He had managed to 
keep his Bible and his songbook. He wrote, “I am so close to 
heaven on these high mountains. I read the Psalms of David who 
was also a shepherd and I sing the hymns. I am so happy.” He had 
pricked himself on some bushes and had an infected foot. He 
could barely get his boots on. He noted that he wanted to go to 
the prison doctor the next day. Then came the news of his death. 
Since Jakob had a wagon I drove with him to Paulsheim. I could 
hardly believe it, there in the coffin was my brother Peter. He looked 
so friendly and peaceable! He had found rest after a stressful life. 
He did not need to be pitied or cried over .... The doctor appar¬ 
ently realized there was no hope for him and let him go home .... 
Peter had the good fortune to meet a man from Paulsheim at the 
railway station who had taken him along. He arrived home at noon 
on Saturday. He was exhausted and tired. He had looked at the 
garden .... In the evening his wife cooked a bean soup but Peter 
only ate a few spoonfuls .... Mariechen told him that he should 
rest while she cleaned up. Later she looked at him and thought 
how thin and pale he was. He had put his hand under his head 
and gone to sleep. The next morning she got up early to prepare 
breakfast but felt an urge to check on Peter. He still lay as he had 
the evening before. She took the lamp in order to have a closer 
look. She leaned over him and called his name, but his forehead 
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was cold and Peter did not hear .... Peter was buried and life 
went on ... . 

In this same year Jakob bought a house in Alexanderkrone 
because they had to leave Schoenfeld. Meanwhile all the disen¬ 
franchised and kulaks were expelled from Memrik and so our par¬ 
ents, who had been with Mariechen, moved on. Jakob wrote and 
told them to come to Alexanderkrone. Twins were born in Jakob’s 
family — now there were seven children in all. The Bartels also 
returned to Schoenfeld. Kornelius Bartel and Lena had a small 
wedding in our house. The ceremony was in the church. It was 
the last time we had a service. Lena lived with the Bartels, I lived 
with Heinrich and Neta and our parents with Jakob. Father could 
not attend Lena’s wedding. The Committee of the Poor in the 
village continued to protest and decided that our parents must 
leave the village within three days. That was on a Thursday. They 
were to leave by Sunday. Lena’s wedding was on a Saturday. Mother 
lay in bed with malaria fever. Our parents decided that father 
should leave alone for the Caucasus and go to Sara and Kornelius. 
Father travelled into an uncertain future one day before the wed¬ 
ding. Lena’s wedding was an impoverished affair. She was mar¬ 
ried in a borrowed dress. Anna Doerksen placed the wreath on 
her head. No one suspected that the marriage bliss would only 
last three years. The day after the wedding, they left with their 
few belongings. Mother stayed with Jakob until fall. 

It should be mentioned that Jakob’s wife, Liese, did not re¬ 
cover. The lack of food and the fact that Jakob was constantly on 
the go seeking to earn a livelihood had a negative effect on her 
fragile health. Jakob took her to a reputable doctor in Orloff who 
diagnosed a heart, lung and liver disease. She was to have good 
food. Once she learned about the state of her health she rapidly 
declined. On Sunday Jakob still drove with her to Quiring’s 
mother, who was celebrating a birthday. When she came home 
Liese lay down never to rise again. When Lena and I visited her 
on Tuesday she was very weak and the little ones (10 months old) 
at her breast were hungry. I felt so sorry for the poor little ones. 
Jakob was at work from morning until late evening. Our parents 
looked after everything, including the garden work. While we 
were there Liese commented: “If only we had fresh potatoes there 
would be something to eat.” Two days later towards evening we 
received word that Liese was dying. We went over. She lay in bed 
breathing heavily. Jakob and the children sat around the bed. He 
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had the two little ones on his knee. Only Hans was not there. 
She glanced from one child to another and anxiously called “Hans! 
Hans!” She was searching for him. The children went to call him 
and once he arrrived she became calmer. She said something more 
but we could not understand her since her tongue was badly swol¬ 
len. It was heart breaking — seven little children standing around 
the bed of their dying mother. It was difficult to watch her heavy 
breathing. Finally her poor heart stopped beating. The children 
did not understand what they had lost. The burial was in 
Alexanderkrone. There were many people at the funeral. Aron 
Dick of Prangenau preached the funeral sermon. 

Jakob had to return to work. He could have put the two little 
children in the kindergarten at his place of work though this meant 
they would have been entirely among Russians. Yet at home there 
was nothing to eat and the children were skin and bones. How 
longingly they looked at the basket which hung from the ceiling 
and contained a few baked goods for the children. They would 
lift up their small hands and look at us imploringly. Jakob thought 
they might recover somewhat in kindergarten. It was not to be. 
Little Jakob died a week later and his brother two days later. Mother 
and children were united and did not have to suffer any longer. 

For a time we had only beets to eat, which gave Father severe 
diarrhea. Occasionally Jakob was able to exchange the dollars we 
received from people in Canada and buy products. He would get 
flour or porridge until the potatoes were ready to be dug. Then 
things became a bit easier. The children naturally had to help. In 
fall, Lena and I went to dig potatoes. It was difficult for our mother 
to look after the entire household for Jakob. At Christmas Mother 
asked him whether or not he was thinking of taking a wife .... 
He found a wife and mother in Tina Wiens of Prangenau who is 
still alive and honored by children and grandchildren alike .... 
The children soon adjusted to the new mother, and we never heard 
them say they had a stepmother. 

In a letter Father suggested that Mother should come to the 
Caucasus if the opportunity arose. In the fall she left for the Cau¬ 
casus together with brother Rosenfeld. I stayed with Heinrich 
during this time .... Since we had been expelled, I felt strange in 
my own place of birth. There were no longer any services since 
the church had been confiscated. I became very shy and preferred 
to simply stay at home with the children .... 

In May 1936, Johann Martens was arrested following a 
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house search. Immediately afterwards Heinrich told us to count 
on the fact that he would be arrested. In winter the brothers Johann 
and Heinrich Baerg had gathered at Johann Martens to read a 
book called Der Heilsplan Gottes mit den Menschen (Gods Plan of 
Salvation for Humankind). Bernhard Fast of Alexanderkrone was 
also present. Though Neta wanted him to stay home, Heinrich 
had also gone one evening. Such services were forbidden and it 
was dangerous to come together in such a way. There were always 
people who reported these things. Therefore Heinrich believed 
that Johann Martens arrest would not be the only one .... 

During harvest Heinrich attended to the threshed grain. When 
he returned home in the evening he always said: “Well today I 
managed to come home again!” He searched through his books, 
papers and letters because he had ordered Bibles, books and pic¬ 
tures for the Sunday school from Germany. He burned all the 
addresses because they could arouse suspicion. Fearing the future 
we passed the days and weeks. Each new day brought its worry. It 
was like the sultry air before a thunderstorm. 

The feared day came at noon on August 6, 1936. I was in 
the yard, Neta was in the garden. I saw three men coming, two 
officials in white clothing and Heinrich in the middle. They were 
coming from the threshing machine. I knew immediately that 
this was the beginning of the end for Heinrich. The officials asked 
if I lived here, who I was and where Neta was. I called her and we 
all had to go inside, close the door and sit down. They read a 
warrant which authorized a house search for weapons. Heinrich 
had to sign it and they began to search through closets, beds and 
drawers. When they took books and letters from me I protested 
that they were mine. They said they would return them later. 
Then Heinrich had to get dressed. Neta threw herself on the bed 
and cried. Meanwhile the automobile drove on the yard. When 
we came out little Heini, one year and seven months old, came 
running. I picked him up and gave him to Heinrich in the car 
who hugged him and kissed him for the last time in this life. 
Heinrich turned to me: “Justina, stay with Neta and the children.” 
Then they left. Little Heini ran to the street. He was interested in 
the car and had no idea what all this meant. Deeply depressed we 
returned to the room where everything still lay scattered about. 
Neta wept bitterly and said: “Everything is finished! We will eat 
what there is, then we will die. I cannot look after the children, 
the cattle and everything else. I only want to die.” I too lost all 
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courage. Inside me it seemed very dark. Everything was lost, 
including God. I [finally] told Neta we could not continue like 
this. With God’s help we could find strength and new courage 
and continue to work. Our despair only made it more difficult 
for Heinrich. Furthermore we saddened our heavenly Father who 
after all was a Father of widows and orphans. He would continue 
to help us. 

The fiends also arrested the brothers Johann and Heinrich 
Baerg. In Waldheim they were interrogated every night and physi¬ 
cally tortured. They were to renounce their faith. One day as 
they were being led to the toilet Heinrich Baerg turned to [my 
brother] Heinrich in passing, “What shall we do? If we renounce 
our faith they will free us.” 

“I will not renounce,” Heinrich replied. 

A few days later rumor had it that Heinrich Baerg was at home. 
Neta went there immediately. When she came on the yard she 
saw his wife standing there, her eyes red from crying. When asked 
if her husband was home she nodded and pointed to the room. 
Neta went into the house but found everything dark. She heard 
someone moaning and groaning and wondered what was wrong. 
She found brother Baerg lying on his bed crying. When she asked 
him what was the matter he said, “Neta, I would rather be where 
your Heinrich is. I could not resist the temptation to be free. 
Now I am home, but I am not happy.” 

Neta knew he had renounced his faith and by doing so joined 
the secret police. My brother Heinrich and Johann Baerg were 
taken to Melitopol where they had a difficult time of it. They 
were placed among the criminals and as Johann Baerg later ex¬ 
plained, these were devils in human form. They were like hungry 
wolves and when the prisoners received packages from home, they 
took everything away by force. When Neta brought food Heinrich 
only got a breadcrust, the rest of the food was consumed before 
his very eyes. He had to watch as they gulped down his food. 

When Neta came again they had been sent away. A Bernhard 
Fast from Alexanderkrone, together with a Harder and Friesen, 
was also arrested. They were all tried together with Johann Mar¬ 
tens. One day word came that the wives could come to say their 
farewells right after sentence was pronounced. All the women 
including Neta came. They were led into a room and told to wait. 
The door opened and the men, reduced to skeletons and white as 
a wall, walked in with the guard. They could visit for 30 minutes. 
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There was also a barrier between them so that they could not even 
touch each others’ hands. One wife had taken along her children, 
who broke through the barrier and hugged their father. The guards 
naturally cursed but the children paid no attention. Neta was 
sorry she had not brought Marta. The child could have seen her 
father once more. Heinrich was so glad to get a bit of fresh air for 
the imprisonment had been very difficult. They had finally signed 
everything placed before them even if it was not true. It really 
didn’t matter, they would have been sentenced anyway. 

They had been arrested because they had read Der Heilsplan 
Gottes together. It was construed as a political activity — a Hitler 
gathering — and so they were sentenced as political conspirators. 
Johann Martens, as the organizer, was sentenced to five years. 
Heinrich, though he only attended once, was also given five years 
as the son of a kulak. Johann Baerg received three years. For five 
long years the children would be without a father, and we without 
Heinrich’s help and advice. If we had known then that the separa¬ 
tion was forever we could not have endured it. Neta came home 
from the trial and reported everything. Then we began to wait for 
a letter. We knew we had to depend on ourselves and with God’s 
help and support we pressed forward. Winter was approaching 
and we had to provide hay for the cow. Miraculously Neta was 
offered hay by a man from Prangenau. We obtained a hay wagon 
and Neta’s brother Peter went with us and we brought back a fine 
load of hay. We were so happy. I firmly believe that Heinrich’s 
prayers on our behalf greatly contributed to our success and well¬ 
being. 

We finally got a letter from Heinrich informing us that they 
were working in a coal mine together with Johann Baerg. We 
were so thankful that we could write back to him. In time they 
made contact with a few Russian brothers who had been there for 
some time. They possessed a Bible which was kept hidden. On 
Sundays they gathered secretly in the forest for mutual edifica¬ 
tion. They prayed and sang together. Heinrich wrote that he was 
so glad that he had memorized so much [Scripture]. At a youth 
meeting brother Rosenfeld had once said: “Dear people, learn por¬ 
tions of the Bible and the Psalms by memory for the time will 
come when you will only possess what you have memorized.” I 
also tried to send them edifying poems or important song verses. 
I wrote in a very small script in order to get as much as possible on 
the page. I even copied entire Psalms. Miraculously they received 
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everything, which the Russian brothers then translated into Rus¬ 
sian. One of them had attended a German Bible School. They 
were so happy for all the songs and poems. 

Late one evening when all the prisoners were asleep, the po¬ 
lice arrived and lined them up in their underwear. Three prison¬ 
ers had escaped and a thorough search ensued. The police found 
and confiscated the Bible and all the other material. They were 
very sad about this. The three escapees were captured in the woods 
and beaten half to death with clubs. Suddenly there were no more 
letters. After a lengthy time a letter arrived from Kotlas beyond 
Leningrad. Here the prisoners had a difficult time of it and re¬ 
ceived very little food. We tried to send packages with sugar, ham 
and lard, but they took two months to get there. 

Heinrich Hildebrandt was arrested in the same year. His family 
left Memrik because of increasing pressures and had journeyed to 
the Caucasus where Heinrich was arrested. Mariechen had adopted 
two children and had had two with Heinrich. She was now alone 
with four children. The two oldest went to their grandmother in 
Grossweide and Mariechen and the two little ones went to Sarah, 
where our parents also resided. Mariechen got a job as a cleaning 
lady as well as a room in which to live. 

Meanwhile pressures intensified in the Caucasus and our par¬ 
ents had to move on. There was no place for kulaks. For a time 
they stayed in a large Russia village where they were dependent 
[on the generosity] of good people. When things in that village 
became too difficult they returned to Sarah for a short time. New 
political pressures now erupted and our parents left the Caucasus. 
Where should they go? They came to Lena and Kornelius in 
Schoensee. 

Many men were arrested in 1937-38. The front half of our 
former farm was Heinrichs yard. Hans Willms, Neta’s brother 
had, as a landless person, received the back half. Here he had 
built a small house for his family. Together with his wife Klara 
and four children they lived a marginal existence. One evening 
when a group of tired men came home from work they were called 
to the village soviet, located in Johann Hubert s house. As the son 
of a kulak , Hans Willms was in the group. It got later and later 
and the men did not return. Klara came to us and said, “I must go 
and see what the problem is, there are cars driving back and forth 
on the street.” 

She returned crying loudly and came to our window and said, 
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“Terrible things are going on there. They have two large 
cars and are taking them away. They were being whisked 
away as they returned from work My Hans was already 
in the car and I could not even say goodbye. Other wives 
also came looking for their husbands, all of whom were 
already seated in the cars. When they began to cry an 
official shouted and the automobiles left. No one knew 
where to or for what reason. Some thought they had been 
taken to some work project, but the [village chairperson] 
said we would not see them again.” 

That is exactly what happened. One group of men was taken 
to the Neukirch church which had been converted into a club¬ 
house. The wives from Kleefeld brought clothing and food to 
their men. Then they were all sent away never to return. 

Rather late one evening we again heard cars driving about. 
Neta turned to me, “Something is up. I wonder if they have come 
to get more men?” Next morning Neta went to milk. Klara Willms 
came and said: “Do you know what happened last night? They 
took everything away from the wives and children of the arrested 
men and have taken them away as well. No one knows where 
they are.” 

Netas sister-in-law Greta was among them as well as her child 
of eleven months. There was also our neighbor Tina Wiens, preg¬ 
nant and with two children, and her sister-in-law, Tina Willms 
(nee Wiens), Mrs. Heinrich Regehr with three children and Mrs. 
Jakob Thiessen with six children. Later we learned that they had 
all been brought to ??? In the morning the women were told to go 
to the bathhouses without their children. The unsuspecting women 
believed this and found themselves in a dark prison. At night they 
were placed in autos. The women did not want to travel without 
their children, but they were forcibly loaded and vanished for three 
months. The children were placed in orphanages. When the Ger¬ 
mans (Mennonites) heard about this many went and got the chil¬ 
dren, at least those who could still be found. There were finally 
some good people who managed to free these wives and mothers. 
We could not find out who was behind all of this. 

One day we heard that the women were in ??? searching for 
their children. They reappeared as quickly as they had vanished. 
Finding the children was a problem. Some of them had died. 
The hospitals were searched. After days of searching Greta Bartels, 
Netas sister-in-law, found that little eleven-month-old Rita had 
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died of pneumonia. One woman related how the little one had 
always stretched out her hands and called “Mama.” Mrs. Regehr 
also found her fifteen-year-old daughter on the death list. After 
many weeks Tina Wiens located her daughter with a family in 
Pastwa. The women had been imprisoned in Melitopol some 40 
kilometers from us. None of them knew where they were for they 
had been kept in total seclusion. They suffered a great deal and 
worried about their men and children .... 

The time came when my brother Jakob was also arrested. He 
had to leave his family with seven children which he found very 
difficult. There were five children from the first marriage and two 
from the second. He was most fortunate with his second wife. 
She was a good housekeeper and mother and made no distinc¬ 
tions between her own and the adopted children. Then Lenas 
husband was also arrested and she remained alone with her little 
Edi and her aged parents. Lena went to work, father watched the 
yard and mother helped where she could. 

Now all the men except Saras husband were gone. Everyone 
had to bear their cross and seek to survive. At times it was rather 
lonely. It was nice to have the children and I spent much time 
with them. During the evenings I told them of their daddy again 
and again so that they would not forget him. After all a child 
forgets quickly and adapts to something new. I also told them 
many Bible stories and had them memorize songs as well as Bible 
verses. Our children told the neighbors children that I always 
told them stories in the evening and so they came and asked if 
they could listen. There was Neta, who was a milkmaid, and her 
neighbor Neta Wall who was a widow and had two children. Then 
there was Neta Enns (nee Braun). The three Netas lived together 
in a barn. There were our two children, two in the Wall family, 
two in the Enns family and Klara’s four children; ten in all. They 
came to our house every evening to hear the stories and stayed 
until 19:00 hours. The milkmaids returned at that time and the 
children went home. Our Heini was the youngest among them 
and always sat on my lap. These were always mine and the chil¬ 
dren’s happiest hours. After many years I met Leni Wall in exile. 
She was married to a Russian and very unhappy. She told me that 
she told her own children the stories which I had once told them. 

The children experienced so little joy and it gave me such 
pleasure to prepare a surprise for them at Christmas. When I told 
them, “Children, you are no longer to rummage in the closet be- 
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cause Santa Claus is there,” they were overjoyed. We also had a 
Christmas tree and made our own decorations. It gave the chil¬ 
dren such happiness to help make the garlands. Marta loved to 
memorize long poems. Grandma Willms said they were too long 
for a child, but Marta was so eager to learn. They loved the 
stories of my childhood Christmases, when gifts were still abun¬ 
dant, best of all. I had to tell them again and again. On one 
such occasion the tears ran down my cheeks. When little Heini 
asked, “Justina, why are you crying?” I told him I longed for 
those lovely days. He was quite perplexed, “You mean grown¬ 
ups also get homesick?” The poor lad did not know how often 
my pillow was wet with tears of longing for the golden and beau¬ 
tiful period of my youth. 

In 1939 Jakob Baerg, his three year sentence finished, returned 
from exile. Heinrich had to suffer for another two years. Jakob 
Baerg told us a great many things about Heinrich. He had always 
been concerned about his family. We always thought if he only 
remained healthy he might regain his freedom .... 

During these years there were no services. I had a guitar and 
frequently played in the evenings. The children were so used to it 
that they could not go to sleep without guitar accompaniment 
and singing. It was always, “Justina play and sing!”. . . 

After Christmas in 1940 I went to Gnadenheim with the milk 
wagon and walked to Lena and our parents’ home [in Schoensee]. 
I was there for a week .... It was the last time I saw my mother. 
I left very early; it was dark and the parents were still in bed. Sud¬ 
denly I found it very difficult to part from my parents and I wept 
bitterly. Mother kissed me goodbye and father walked me to the 
street. I had the sense that it was the last time I would see my 
parents .... 

Spring came and Neta wrote to Heinrich saying that we were 
preparing to send him a parcel for the journey home and that 
these last months before his return seemed rather long. In May 
we packed a parcel with canned butter, smoked ham and sugar. 
We packaged it very carefully and told ourselves that it was the 
last one before he returned. We got a letter from him at the begin¬ 
ning of June, but the parcel had not yet arrived. Throughout the 
letter there was no mention of coming home. In fact it seemed he 
had an inkling that he would never return. Ajnong other things 
he wrote, 

Dear Neta, if we should not see each other again here [on 
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earth] let us earnestly strive to all meet in our heavenly 
home. Don’t be concerned only with the temporal. Take 
time for the children. And you dear sister Justina, stay 
with Neta and the children and strive for those things 
which are above. 

Neta was deeply disappointed with the letter because there 
was no word of his coming home. She said it was like a farewell 
letter. It was exactly that, since we never heard from him again. 
We, of course, did not know that so we continued to wait for the 
next letter which never came. When war broke out on June 22 
our hope was lost. His return was so imminent — only seven weeks— 
and now the war began. We saved the last letter as Heinrich’s last 
will and testament. Even the children knew that daddy’s farewell 
letter lay in the Bible. The letter was a sacred legacy .... 

Naturally we did not know what this unfortunate war held 
in store for us — especially for us Germans .... The days became 
increasingly turbulent. Airplanes screamed through the skies and 
our village was filled with troops. One day the order came to 
prepare for trench digging. Every fourth housewife was to come 
as well as all men between 16 and 60. They went to the village 
soviet and were marched away. Then men were transported to the 
railway station but God alone knew their destination. Next came 
the women and Neta too had to leave. The cattle had already 
been driven away. Now some Crimea Germans arrived on their 
wagons. They had been attacked en route. They were quartered 
in Kliewer’s house, which was formerly a kindergarten .... I was 
at home with the children. Klara had also stayed with her chil¬ 
dren. There was tremendous confusion .... “Soon your 'Hitlers’ 
will be here,” the soldiers said, “a few more days and you will be 
able to tell them eveything!” That is exactly what happened, but 
not as we imagined. We did not see any 'Hitlers.’ 

It was Saturday and we were cleaning. After all everything 
had to be in order when the Germans came. Mrs. Regehr dropped 
by and when she saw me cleaning said, 

“Justina what are you doing? Leave everything and start 
packing! We all have to leave!” 

“Don’t talk such nonsense, the Germans are soon here, " I 
replied. 

“But Justina don’t you know anything? Gerhard just returned 
from the village soviet. Peter Dick, the chairman, said that we 
must get ready because all of us have to leave.” 
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Then Klara came to the door and said: “Justina we are to come 
to the village soviet. Lets go and hear what they will tell us.” We 
had only gone a short distance when we met Mrs. ??? She held her 
head with both hands and said, “My God we re all supposed to 
leave, but where to?” I went back immediately for I knew it was 
true. “I’m not going anywhere,” I told Klara, “what shall I do 
with the children if the women don’t return home?” 

Peter Dick told us to pack things in sacks since suitcases were 
forbidden. They had already sent trucks to pick up women dig¬ 
ging trenches, since that was now useless work. I started to get 
ready and made dough for zwieback and bread — but how to bake 
it? The oven was in the yard and had to be heated with straw. I 
had filled the baking tins and was ready to heat the oven when the 
soldiers came and prohibited me from doing so because it would 
attract the bombs of German aircraft. I waited until evening in 
order to bake inside, but was not allowed to light a fire inside 
either. I took all our bedding and pillows and closed up the win¬ 
dows and baked everything during the night. In the morning 
many Russians arrived from the neighboring village. They had 
heard that the Germans were being deported and wanted to buy 
everything from us as cheaply as possible. I sold [several] chests of 
drawers and the sewing machine so that I at least had some money. 
Several lady acquaintances helped me stuff everything into sacks; 
clothing, beds and food were of course most important. Whoever 
wanted to could get chickens or geese from the collective in order 
to kill and roast them. I killed five chickens. We also had two 
pigs in the pen but we could not butcher them since there were no 
men about. 

I was concerned about Neta. The children simply stood on 
the street and waited for her. It was evening and we were to leave 
the next morning. The villages of Neukirch and Prangenau had 
already been deported. When it was completely dark Neta sud¬ 
denly arrived. She was pale with fright. “What is going on here? 
Why is everything in such a frighful state?” Neta had no idea what 
was happening to us. She, together with Greta Bartels and Greta’s 
sister-in-law had been working in the trenches. Finally a soldier 
had told them: “Ladies, stop and go home. This is useless work.” 
And so they decided to leave secretly .... 

We were glad to be together again. We baked and packed 
during the night. In the morning we had to say goodbye to every¬ 
thing we had aquired by hard work. I milked our cow and made 
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hot chocolate but no one wanted it. No one touched the food on 
the table. The wagon stood in the yard. We loaded some of our 
things. The rest was placed on a second wagon and we climbed 
aboard. Before we did so we threw a few beets to the pigs in the 
pen. Now we looked for Marta and called for her repeatedly. 
Finally she came out of the garden weeping bitterly and holding a 
few flowers in her hand. She could not bear to leave the yard. She 
looked back again and again until finally a soldier lifted her on the 
wagon. As long as she could, she kept looking back and crying. 
We all cried with her. 

We left our yard for the last time. We would never see it 
again. We drove through Rueckenau and Fuerstenwerder. The 
people in these villages had no idea of what was going on. One 
woman was hanging her wash on the line and so I shouted as we 
drove by, “Lady, butcher your pigs and get ready. We are all being 
deported.” She looked at us with bewilderment not really know¬ 
ing what was happening. 

We came to Gnadenheim. Jakob Reimer asked the driver to stop 
at a farm. We said they were relatives and and that we wanted to say 
goodbye. They knew nothing of what was going on in the other 
villages since not all of the villages were informed at the same time. 
Those nearest to the front were evacuated first. The entire Reimer 
family accompanied us to the end of the village and walked alongside 
the wagon. Finally we arrived at the railway station in Waldheim 
where there were already people from four villages. 

We were all taken into a large empty granary to await the 
things to come. They wanted to load us on trains during the 
night but no locomotive was available because the railway tracks 
had been blown up. It was a terrible night. No lights were al¬ 
lowed for fear of the air attacks. Everyone had been squeezed into 
one room. The children were screaming. In one corner one could 
hear praying, in another the soft strumming of a guitar and the 
sound of singing. It was the song: 

Wenn wir von dieser obern Erde zur Heimat ziehn , 
wird Kurnmer, Not , Beschwerde 
auf immer von uns fliehn. 

O su esses Heim , etc 

(When from this earth we journey 

To our eternal home 

From sorrow, want and burdens 

we are forever free. Home sweet home, etc.) 
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It was rumored that someone had died, that another had given 
birth. There was no thought of sleeping. The guards screamed if 
anyone lit a match. “Do you want Hitler to drop his bombs?” 
Then a voice said in the darkness, “Whether Hitler or you destroy 
us makes little difference. We are lost in any case.” 

How we all waited for daylight! There was not enough to 
drink for the chidren. Nearby the freight cars stood empty, wait¬ 
ing to be filled. They were dirty and smelled of manure. They 
must have just been used to haul cattle. A locomotive finally 
arrived towards evening. Since we had only been allowed to fill 
sacks these were tossed in through the car doors until everything 
was full. Then the children were put in and they crawled about 
on the sacks. Finally we got on as well. Then the soldiers closed 
the door and we were packed like herrings in a barrel. It was 
dark. Only small openings on either side — without glass — served 
as windows. There were five families to a freight car. Once we 
were in the train cars the other villages, including Schoensee and 
Wernersdorf, were incarcerated in the granary. When we left in 
the evening the railway station was full of Germans (Mennonites), 
all of whom were about to be deported. These were overrun by 
German troops, however, and so these people were able to re¬ 
turn to their houses. They found many of their homes vandal¬ 
ized by the Russians. 

Later we learned that my parents and Edi were also at the 
railway station. Lena was at the trenches and was taken captive by 
the Germans. She had walked along the front as far as Melitopol. 
There they told her that the Germans had been taken away and 
that Altonau and Munsterberg were vacant. Then she heard that 
several villages including Schoensee had not been deported. Lena 
was happy to hear that. Her house, however, had been burned 
during her absence. Our parents and Edi were so glad when Lena 
returned. It was too difficult for mother — she never recovered 
and always remained sickly. 

Meanwhile our train rushed onward almost as if they were 
afraid that the ‘Hitlers’ would overtake us. Food became a real 
problem. The few provisions we took with us were soon con¬ 
sumed. We had a few raw potatoes and some dried fruit. When¬ 
ever the train stopped everyone ran out to find stones for a hearth, 
on which a kettle or pot was placed. The fire was started and the 
search for water was on. Anything at all was used for fuel — boards, 
fences etc. “Necessity knows no laws.” At times we had just be- 
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gun to cook when we had to return to the train. It looked like a 
gypsy camp. Everyone was running about .... Sometimes the 
train left and some remained behind. They followed us three days 
later. At some places we stood for a long time and only the venti¬ 
lators, but not the doors, were opened. There was no toilet, only 
a pail for everyone. Some had taken pots along which were used 
by both children and adults. Whenever these were full they were 
poured out of the window. Sometimes the contents of such cham¬ 
ber pots were poured out when people were standing [alongside the 
railway] because we could not look out to see where we were. On 
occasion such artillery fire hit people, not fatally but nevertheless 
with unpleasant effects. We encountered a large number of bombed 
freight cars which had been loaded with cattle. We saw parts of 
cows, sheep, pigs — all entangled. Ahead of us the rail tracks were 
often torn up by bombs. Sometimes we waited on the tracks for 
hours. We were extremely dirty because we had no water to wash. 
How we longed for fresh air! Day and night we sat listlessly on the 
sacks in the same clothes. We were totally exhausted. 

Susa and Liese Klassen had their old mother with them and 
tried to make a bed for her [each night]. One morning we heard 
that a lady had died in the next car. When the train stopped I said 
to Neta, “Lets go and see what happened.” When we arrived they 
were just carrying out Mrs. Enns who had journeyed to her heav¬ 
enly home during the night. They carried her to a house near the 
railway station. Then they had to return to the railway cars. No 
one knows where her earthly body was buried or who buried her. 
She will rise to eternal life when the trumpet of God shall sound. 
Mrs. Enns was Netas aunt. 

People asked each other where we were going. Some thought 
???, others thought we would be unloaded in a desert. We were so 
tired that we really didn’t care. One day after fourteen days of 
travel the train stopped. We wanted to get out and cook as usual 
but they would not open the doors. Then suddenly came the 
command “unload!” This is where we were to stay. Everything 
was unloaded under the open sky. It was cold and began to rain. 
A few wagons transported our meager belonging to a large empty 
school. It was near the railway station Mastuk, a town with 10 to 
12 streets and three Russian schools and one Kazak school. We 
were all crammed into these buildings. We were among the last to 
get into shelter. Wet and frozen, we did not notice the lice. They 
became active as soon as things warmed up. In the school we 
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found a small corner on the floor where we could put down a few 
things. It rained the entire next day. There was deep mud on the 
yard and the street. Since there were no provisions for cleaning 
shoes, all the mud was brought inside. 

It was fortunate that, after a few days, there was more room. 
The village chairman, following orders, came with wagons to get 
people for work [on the collectives]. They walked through the 
rooms and selected their workers, mostly the young with few chil¬ 
dren. The young soon disappeared. The entire affair resembled a 
slave market. The old and the children were left for no one wanted 
them. We were among these. The schools had to be vacated, 
however, and so after two weeks a wagon arrived for us. We were 
told to take our things and come to the wagon. A friendly Rus¬ 
sian lad had come with his team of oxen and a cart. A second ox 
cart also arrived. Netas mother, Mrs. Willms, as well as Tina and 
Peter Willms and their children also climbed on board. At last 
some thirteen of us drove in the direction of our new home where, 
as Tina Willms always said, we would only stay until the end of 
the war. Then we would return to Kleefeld. She did not want to 
unpack. She always said we would soon be returning. I told her, 
“They did not bring us here in order to take us back again. We are 
here for as long as we shall live.” . . . 

Now back to that evening when we arrived at our destination. 
It had become completely dark and the children had fallen asleep 
during the drive. The ox cart stopped in front of a building and we 
had to get out. All thirteen of us were dropped off at an old school. 

The locals stood at the door and gawked at us, almost as if 
they had never seen such people before, at least not Germans. 
The Russians in the region all thought we were ‘Hitlers' and feared 
us. This was especially true of the children who had been told, 
“watch those ‘Hitlers.' They are responsible for the war and re¬ 
sponsible for the fact that your fathers have died in the war.” Later 
they realized that we had nothing to do with the war, and that we 
and our men had suffered more from the war than they, who could 
live quite peaceably. 

That first evening after we had unloaded our things they 
brought us a pail of milk and several slices of bread. We were very 
thankful because we were so hungry. Our beds were placed on the 
floor and we laid down to rest. We were finally at our destination. 
In the morning a man came and brought us to a yard, if it could 
be called that, a few houses down the street. A woman lived here 
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with her two children, a boy aged 18 and a girl aged 16. They 
were resettled Ukrainians from near the Polish border .... [They 
had] a small room, a small adjoining kitchen, a small corridor and 
a small low barn. We were given the kitchen which was so tiny 
that one could not even set up one bed. On one side stood the 
Pietsch as the Russians called it, and of which we had heard. It was 
like a bake oven made of brick with room for two cooking sur¬ 
faces. It was heated with two or three manure bricks and a little 
wood. When the fire died down the ash was removed and the 
bread placed on a pan and pushed in the oven .... When we 
came with our baking the woman began to curse and swear and 
did not want to let me inside, “I need the kitchen for myself,” she 
said. “You could have stayed with Hitler!” She also accused me of 
many other things. “Dear lady,” I said to her “I did not come here 
of my own free will. We would have much rather stayed where we 
were and would have accepted you if you had come. We know 
that you need the room for yourself, but we were brought here 
forcibly.” 

It was now mid-November and winter was approaching yet 
we had no heating material, not to mention a stove .... The local 
people kept one or two cows and the manure from these was care¬ 
fully processed, placed in forms and dried. In winter they also 
burned wood if it was available. They had never used coal. We, of 
course, had no fuel. There was a great deal of un threshed grain on 
the field and so we Germans were immediately put to work. 

As long as it didn’t snow things were not too bad. We had 
come out of the warm south where we needed few warm clothes 
and had never seen the felt boots they wore here. In the evening 
we used straw for cooking. We managed to bring some of our 
clothes as well as dried fruit, which was a rarity here. How we 
bartered! Unfortunately we left a sack of dried plums in Kleefeld 
because we had no idea of how valuable they might be. We ex¬ 
changed soap for potatoes though we really needed it ourselves. 
After all we too had to bathe ourselves and soap had not been 
available for a long time. 

At first we thought that potatoes needed lard, later we learned 
that we could live without lard. We even traded for butter and 
onions because we felt like eating something more substantial. 
We were alloted a small amount of flour each week but it was not 
enough to bake bread. It was only used for a soup which we made 
from water, flour and a bit of salt .... 
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Winter brought such severe snowstorms that we could not see 
the neighbors house. It was no longer possible to walk about 
without felt boots. We ran short of fuel and began to trade our 
clothes for manure bricks. Some Russians were greedy and took 
our clothes without giving us much in return. Whenever there 
was a day without a snowstorm all the Germans went to the fields, 
shovelled the snow from the straw pile and carried a bundle of 
straw home on their backs. They were so happy to have fuel. If it 
was not too cold Heini and Marta came along and kept warm by 
running. The poor things sat in our kitchen like in some cage. 
The landlady complained the entire day about the childrens’ pres¬ 
ence and became very nervous when they spoke loudly or walked 
through the door .... We only burned [bricks] when there was a 
blizzard. When all our people walked through the village with 
their straw bundles we were reminded of the gypsies in the Ukraine 
who, during the winter, lived in the forest in tents. When it got 
very cold they came to us and begged for straw which they tied 
into a large bundle just as we were doing now. How often we 
thought of our former homeland! Now we belonged nowhere. 
We found it difficult to adjust, after all we had been born into 
completely different circumstances. In many ways it was an ab¬ 
normal, unrealistic world and perhaps we ourselves were no longer 
normal, yet we had to adjust to the asiatic lifestyle. The lack of 
food, the concern for our loved ones, the lice, which we could not 
get rid of — all this affected our mood. I did not know if any of 
our relatives were still alive. Actually we no longer cared about 
others. Our only concern was survival and that meant getting 
enough food. 

Our little window was soon covered with thick ice which only 
thawed in May. Our room became very dark. When the snow 
drifted over the window we sometimes sat in darkness for days on 
end, not knowing whether it was day or night. We had no lamps 
or candles and so we ate in the dark. Neta often visited her mother 
and sister who lived a few houses down the street. Sometimes we 
waited a long time for her and feared that she was lost. When she 
returned, she had to search for the door and shovel the snow away. 
On such days I sat on the Pietsch with Marta and Heine. We 
wrapped ourselves in a comforter. I told them as many Bible sto¬ 
ries as I knew and so we did not spend the time uselessly. In later 
years they probably remembered a few things. In order to trans¬ 
form our time of suffering into a time of blessing I tried, in all 
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simplicity, to point the children to the true way and to plant the 
good seeds [of Gods word] into the young hearts. It was a trag¬ 
edy that they had to experience such hardship when they were so 
young. Yet this was only the beginning of the period of suffering. 
It was good that we could not see into the future for then we 
would have simply said, “That is too difficult, we cannot endure 
it.” When I think back to that first year I really don’t know how 
we survived. 

The winter seemed incredibly long. When the days finally 
lengthened in March and the suns warmth increased, we had to 
shovel the snow away from the house because it began to melt 
from below. Since the houses were built on level ground and had 
no steps, the water ran directly into the room. We shovelled snow 
from morning until late. We were extremely tired and hungry for 
we only had a light soup without bread or fat twice a day. Our 
landlady also helped shovel the snow. 

One evening she came in and slammed the door as she cus¬ 
tomarily did. She never walked out again. At night we heard her 
moaning loudly. In the morning Nadja, her daughter, her face 
stained with tears, came and told us her mother was very sick. 
The doctor was called and diagnosed severe pneumonia. In the 
evening I said to Neta, “Shouldn’t we go in and check her?” 

“No,” replied Neta, “she will just chase us out.” I was never¬ 
theless uneasy and before we retired to bed I went in to see her. I 
stood at her bed but she no longer recognized me. She was breath¬ 
ing heavily. Nadja wept bitterly and I felt so sorry for her. I 
stayed until late. When I was ready to leave I looked into her face 
and saw that she had died .... She was buried and we remained 
with the two children Micha and Nadja. Micha was 18 years of 
age and worked on the farm. Nadja was afraid to sleep alone and 
so we all slept in one room. Micha slept in the kitchen where we 
used to live. Things were better for us now for we no longer feared 
the landlady. 

Once the snow had vanished we all had to go to work. There 
were no horses and wagons and so we had to bring in the hay on 
sleighs pulled by oxen or sometimes by milk cows. When the flies 
began to sting, the cows became restless and started running, caus¬ 
ing the sleigh to tip over and the hay to fly in all directions. It was 
not easy to recapture the wild cows. Because there were no wag¬ 
ons, we had to walk to the fields in the morning and, completely 
exhausted, drag ourselves home at night. In the darkness we cooked 
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a thin soup. In the morning we went back to work and so the 
monotonous life of the collective continued. 

Each week the workers were given some grain, mostly rye or 
millet. It was then ground on a hand mill consisting of two round 
stones. A handful of kernels were placed between these stones 
and they were then turned by hand. It was hard work and I could 
not do it by myself. Mind you there was not much to grind — 
only a small bag consisting of two or three kilograms. We had 
forgotten how to eat bread and there was just enough flour to 
make a soup. We threw in a few potatoes and a few dumplings. If 
we were given an onion or had some salt or traded some clothing 
for butter we felt rich. We ate the same food morning and evening. 
At times we had no salt. I went to the factory where they canned 
cucumbers and tomatoes and begged for their salt water, which I 
then poured into our soup. We lived without sugar for years — but 
its almost impossible to live without salt, especially when there is 
little to eat. A jar of salt cost thirty rubles and we didn’t have a 
single kopeck. We received no money for our work from the col¬ 
lective. We traded the clothes which we still possesed to Russians 
for products. 

Our Marta became ill in the winter of 1942. It was very cold 
and we had little to eat. She got St. Vitus Dance. They said her 
nerves were overwrought. Her legs and arms jerked incessantly 
and she could not stand still or sit down. We had no chance to 
take her to the doctor in Martuk twenty kilometers away. There 
were no horses, only oxen. Furthermore we were subject to the 
local commandant and could not go anywhere without his per¬ 
mission. Then too we had no money to pay the doctor. We 
watched as the poor child suffered and could do nothing to help. 

On January 1, 1943, all women up to age forty-six were 
mobilized including our Neta. Since I was forty-seven I could 
stay with the children. The women were separated from their 
children, loaded on to sleighs and taken away at sunset amid bit¬ 
ter cold. It was a tragic picture — the children clinging to their 
mothers and crying. They had already taken the fathers and now 
they took the mothers. One woman had two children aged four 
and six, another had three children under ten, still another had a 
blind father and a deaf and dumb brother. The children were all 
housed in an old school and two ladies who were over forty-six, 
and had their own children, had to look after them... . The women 
left with broken hearts. Their husbands had been taken, they had 
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been chased our of their homes and now their children had to 
remain behind amid these hopeless circumstances. Some wanted 
to take their children with them and perish together, but this was 
not allowed. We stood and watched the sleighs until they disap¬ 
peared in the distance. 

The trauma affected Marta severely. Her entire body shook 
and we took her under the arms and walked home. Things be¬ 
came more difficult. Marta became progressively worse and I 
myself became sick when I saw what the child suffered. Then I 
heard that a nurse had come to check the children in school. I 
sent and begged her to come see us, which she did. She thought I 
should bring Marta to a doctor but that was impossible. I was 
under the strict control of the regional commandant and further¬ 
more I had no money. 

I was in complete despair. Towards evening I took my Bible 
and found the passage in Mark chapter nine where a father came 
to the Lord with his sick son. Jesus told him: “All things are pos¬ 
sible to him that believes.” That was a word for me and I accepted 
it as a direct answer from God. I was greatly comforted by this 
Word and received new courage and joy. I knelt down, placed my 
finger on His word and reminded the Lord of His promise. “Lord 
you have said ‘if you can believe’ then nothing is impossible with 
you”. ... I stood up in the firm belief that He could help. That 
evening I told Marta, Heini and Nadja, who were always with us, 
that I had found a doctor who would heal Marta. “Where is this 
doctor?” Nadja asked. “In heaven,” I said in Russian so that Nadja 
could understand. “We need to pray and believe that the heav¬ 
enly doctor will cure Marta. We need no ones permission or 
money, only faith.” We all knelt down and everyone prayed so 
childlike .... Marta’s healing was not sudden but within a week 
she was free of her St. Vitus Dance and became calm and normal. 
She could walk and sit. She chattered, questioned and was happy. 
The Russians in the village knew all about the illness and asked 
how I had cured it. I told them that God above had done it ... . 

With the coming of spring we resumed our daily work. The 
land was very rocky and since I went barefoot, I hurt my foot. It 
became infected and a large boil formed on the sole of my foot. It 
hurt intensely and I could no longer walk. [Because I could not 
work] I received no more food. Fortunately, Marta and Heini 
could eat twice a day in the kindergarten. I sat all day with my 
foot elevated. One night I had great pain. Pus had accumulated 
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and the foot was throbbing. It was red and swollen. I had no 
medicine or compress .... I cried bitterly in pain. The children 
could not sleep and sat beside me and cried with me. Next morn¬ 
ing I said to Marta: “Go tell Mrs. Kroeker to come here and open 
the boil.” She borrowed a shaving knife from a Russian and came 
and cut open the boil. There was a great deal of blood and pus 
but the pain was relieved. 

The children came and told me our potato patch was full of 
weeds. It was located at the end of the village. With the help of a 
stick and the children, I limped to our potato patch. I got on my 
knees and tore out weeds all day long .... 

We were still living with the Polish children Micha and Nadja. 
One day we learned that all Poles could return home. The two 
left for Poland and the house was sold. The children and I had to 
find another house, which was a very difficult task. Finally we 
found accomodation in the kitchen of a lady whose husband was 
at war. We had very little — some bedding, a few pots, a spoon for 
one person and one knife. We had traded in our forks. One 
suitcase with clothes was still in our possession. There was brother 
Heinrichs black suit, Neta’s and my Sunday clothes and two lovely 
bedspreads. Neta said we should trade the clothes for products if 
we no longer had anything to eat. Since we lived in her kitchen 
we could always see and smell what she was cooking but she never 
gave us anything .... Because I was sickly and we had so little to 
eat I steadily became weaker, and one morning I could no longer 
get up because I was so faint and weak. I wasn’t even hungry any 
more .... Marta was afraid that I would die .... She went to a 
neighbor lady crying and told her I was so weak that I couldn’t get 
up. The people had a cow and so she begged for milk. The lady 
had compassion with the poor child and gave her half a liter of 
milk. She returned with the milk and upon her insistance I drank 
half of it. I poured the other half into the children’s soup. Hence¬ 
forth we received a half liter of milk everyday until I could get up. 

Our landlady had two cows but never gave us a drop of milk. 
In the evening she often baked potatoes on the glowing embers. 
They smelt so wonderful when she removed them before going to 
bed. Our children looked at them with longing eyes, but all we 
got was the wonderful smell. When the landlady had eaten she 
placed the shells of the baked potatoes in the pail for the pigs. 
After she had gone to sleep the children descended upon the po¬ 
tato skins and ate them. They thought they were wonderful. One 
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morning the woman asked me: “Where are the potato skins which 
I throw into the pail every evening. They are not there in the 
morning and the pigs are waiting for them.” 

“Our hungry children are eating them,” I replied. 

“The pigs are hungry. See to it that it doesn’t happen again.” 

She had more symphathy for the pigs than for the children. 
Yet even if people ignored us, our heavenly Father did not leave us 
in the lurch. I told the children that we should pray that God 
would bless our meager and sparse food and fill it with special 
energy so that we could survive. I firmly believe the Lord did that 
for we continued to work in spite of our poor food. 

One evening when we came home from work — it was haying 
time — and my landlady said a German man had come and begged 
for money. He had been in the army. She had gone in the house 
to get something and, when she returned, there was no man to be 
seen and our suitcases with clothes were gone as well. I found this 
unbelievable. I went to the kitchen and saw that the suitcases had 
disappeared. What was I to do? Marta began to cry and won¬ 
dered what mother would say when she came back and had no 
clothes. In her childish despair she ran into the garden and shouted: 
“Dear Lord, why have you allowed our last clothes to be stolen?” I 
followed her and we knelt down behind a bush and prayed: “Lord 
if it is your will that we remain alive you can do it without our 
stolen clothes.” Everything hidden eventually comes to light. This 
was also true in this case. 

It became clear that there had been no man like the woman 
claimed. A neighbor had observed how our landlady had hidden 
the suitcase in the hay. She told me to report it to the police and 
that she would be a witness. This was done and recorded but 
nothing came of it. The landlady bribed the police. We were 
helpless and had to keep silent. She even threatened to denounce 
me as a Hitler sympathizer and wanted to send me to the far north 
where, she felt, all Germans belonged. We and the children were 
thrown out of her house. I went to the village chairman and asked 
where I was to go. Luckily it was summer. He gave us an empty 
earthen hut into which we could move and place our few belong¬ 
ings. We were happy to have a roof over our head. 

I had an almost new kerchief which I wanted to exchange for 
milk. One morning as we went to work it was so cold that I 
decided to wear the kerchief until the day became warmer. It was 
a long way to the hay field. I felt warm, took off my kerchief, 
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folded it and put it in my jacket which I later took off and carried 
under my arm. When we arrived at our destination, I looked for 
my kerchief It was gone! I told the ladies, who were all Germans, 
that I had to go back for it. They said I’d never find it again 
because we had cut across the fields. I told them that the Lord 
knew I needed the kerchief and that I would find it again .... 

Trusting the Lord I went to the next hay stack, knelt and asked 
the Lord for his guidance and help. Sadly I returned. I was tired 
and discouraged. Suddenly a few steps in front of me I saw my 
kerchief. I could not believe it, I fell on my knees and amid tears 
thanked God for the miracle. I forgot all about my tiredness and 
quickly walked back to the women who were waiting for me. I 
waved with my kerchief and they were happy for me. 

Fall came and with it the gruesome Siberian winter. Again we 
did not know what to use for fuel. We raked straw together and 
always carried a rope to tie it up and take it home, even though 
this was forbidden. In August, Heini and I contracted a severe 
case of malaria. We had no medicine and sat and shivered until 
our teeth rattled. Heini was thin and yellowish and always had 
his eyes closed. I could not go to work and so we received no 
products and had nothing to eat. We froze terribly because we 
had no bed frame and had to place our bedding on the moist 
earth floor. 

One day I had a great craving for watermelons and thought of 
them day and night. Yet I was so weak that I could hardly walk 
alone. I finally went over to our neighbor lady who had always 
been good to us ... . I barely got to her door when I collapsed. 
She helped me in, got a watermelon and cut it up for me. I ate the 
entire watermelon. “Thank you very much,” I said. “Now I am 
well.”. . . And the fever did not return. She gave me a water¬ 
melon for Heini. As I walked in the door I thought: “He doesn’t 
need anything any more. He is so yellow and his eyes have sunken.” 
He did not move. I thought the poor lad was near death yet he 
opened his eyes. He remained ill until winter. As young as she 
was, Marta went to work everyday. It was far too difficult for her, 
especially with such poor food. We were like the slaves of former 
days — they worked until they dropped. In the mid-summer heat 
she complained about her heart. 

Then the winter returned with its cold and its snowstorms. It 
was a miracle of God that we survived. A small straw stack was 
our only source of heating material. The room in which we lived 
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was very tiny. The little window was covered in thick ice and the 
door had a broad thick crack through which the wind blew in the 
snow. We did not have an oven — there was not enough straw for 
that. In the middle of the room I made a stove of clay bricks with 
a hole on top upon which we cooked our soup twice daily. We 
only burned enough straw to prepare our food and the few small 
potatoes in the soup cooked quickly. The room never warmed 
up. The straw fire produced no embers and the walls soon glis¬ 
tened with frost. I had to walk to the end of the village for water. 
The snow was deep and the morning icy cold. I preferred to get 
the water in the evening, but it froze during the night. I kept the 
potatoes in the neighbor s cellar because they would have frozen 
in our room. 

When we went to bed in the evenings we kept on all our un¬ 
derclothes since the beds were icy cold. It was so fortunate that 
we had brought a feather blanket from home. I slept in the mid¬ 
dle and Marta and Heini on either side. We piled on all the blan¬ 
kets which we possessed, pulled them over our head and breathed 
under the blanket. In the morning the blanket was covered with 
frost from our breath. A plague of lice added to all the difficulties. 
Because of the cold we could not bath or wash during the winter. 
We could not even wash our face everyday. The lice were espe¬ 
cially bad at night when we were warm. It was almost worse than 
starving or freezing. In March it began to thaw. One night a 
piece of the dirt roof fell on our blanket and we could see the sky 
above. Since we had neither straw nor clay I got on the roof and 
placed a pillow in the hole, got some manure from the neighbor 
and closed the hole. 

When I think back upon all these difficulties and crises, I see only 
the wonderful help of God and am amazed and astounded .... 
When, after thirty-five years, I think back to all that suffering and 
difficulty it all seems so recent.... Psalm 103 tells us “Praise the 
Lord O my soul and forget not all his benefits.” Even during star¬ 
vation I managed to praise God. I also learned never to complain 
about the food even if it is not tasty. I always think about how 
thankful we would have been if we had it at that time .... 

With Gods help we survived the long and terrible Siberian 
winter of 1944-45. My sister-in-law Neta also had a very difficult 
time in the virgin forests of Siberia. She had to saw wood in the 
deepest snow at temperatures of minus forty. If the thermometer 
dropped to minus fifty, they were allowed to stay in the barracks. 
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They were only given five hundred grams of bread with a thin fish 
soup, mainly cooked from stale fish. Each person got a fish head. 
Many women collapsed because of the difficult work and simply 
lay on their hard bunks, little more than skin and bones. Instead 
of getting more food in order to build them up, they got less. 
Many, many died and many children never saw their mothers again. 
These mothers lie buried somewhere in these vast forests. Neta 
wrote very seldom, but then what would she write about? Things 
were the same day after day, working in the deep snow and going 
to bed hungry. We too had little good news to report. She was 
always concerned about our well-being and so we did not tell her 
about the stolen suitcase of clothing. As the winter of 1944-45 
drew to a close we had to change residences again. 

Then came the eventful May 9, 1945, which marked the 
collapse of Germany and the victory of the Russians. Our Rus¬ 
sian landlord, a party member, told me that the war was over and 
that all men and women could go home. Well that was music to 
our ears! He said we did not have to work and that everyone should 
come to a meeting. I also attended. It was announced that all the 
Red Army personnel were to be discharged. I asked if that in¬ 
cluded the German women. “Naturally,” said the commissar who 
gave the address, “all will come home.” But it was still a long and 
difficult struggle for our women. Neta only returned in June, 

1946.... 

I was now appointed as a watch person [for the collective]. 
There was a straw hut three kilometers from the village. For a 
door it had a small hole into which I had to crawl. I had to re¬ 
main here day and night. During the day there was a brigade of 
fifteen to twenty women who worked here hoeing and watering 
the vegetables, potatoes, cucumbers, tomatoes and onions. It was 
my job to see to it that nothing was stolen and that nothing hap¬ 
pened to the cattle. I had a straw mattress, a blanket and a pillow, 
but lay on the ground. It was pitch dark in the hut and there was 
no window. I hung a blanket in front of the door opening be¬ 
cause it was so cold. Though I was the watch person I rarely went 
out at night and only listened to the whereabouts of the cattle. 
Naturally as a woman I feared being alone so far from the village 
and implored Gods protection which He marvelously provided. 
Sometimes Heini and Marta, who were alone, visited me, but there 
was hardly room for three persons in the hut. In the evening I 
cooked my food. The [brigade] women cooked lunch. They were 
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alloted a certain number of food staples and made a soup from 
them. If something was left over I received a portion, but natu¬ 
rally without bread. 

One day my landlord said he needed the room where I lived 
with the children. He had spoken with the village soviet. I was to 
go to the chicken farm at the end of the village and live there. 
Suddenly the future seemed very dark to me. My fever had re¬ 
turned because I always slept on the moist ground. Then a letter 
arrived from Neta. There was no hope that she would be home by 
winter. When I thought of the future, I was in complete despair. 
In my frustration I wrote her a letter telling her I did not know 
what to do if she did not come home. After I sent the letter I 
thought about it during the night. Instead of giving her courage, 
I had heaped my own problems on her. I prayed to the Lord for 
forgiveness and asked Him to rectify what I had spoilt. 

The faithful Lord did this in a wonderful way. Neta was freed 
because of this letter. When she returned to her barracks in the 
evening, totally exhausted, she found my letter. After reading it 
she lay down on her bunk and wept bitterly. She didn’t even eat 
her soup. The brigade leader came and asked why she was crying. 
Neta told her everything I had written. She said the [medical] 
commission met the next morning. All sick persons were to be 
sent home and Neta should make an application. Neta was to 
sign and the brigade leader promised to support her application. 
She was not to go to work the next day but she went anyway. She 
was recalled from work to appear before the commission. She was 
so nervous that her heart pounded excessively when the doctors 
examined her. One doctor asked her if she had a heart problem 
but the other doctor interrupted, “Can’t you hear how her heart is 
pounding. She has a heart problem!” The secretary prepared a 
form and the doctor signed it and gave it to her with the words: 
“Go home!” 

She accepted the certificate with quivering hands and almost 
collapsed from excitement. She walked back to the barracks like 
one in a dream and did not know whether to be happy or not. It 
was all so surprising and unexpected. The thought of not going 
back to her hard work, of seeing her children again — all this over¬ 
whelmed her and she cried. But how could she make the trip? She 
had no money and no food! When she received all her travel docu¬ 
ments, however, she also got money and a few pieces of bread for 
the journey. She traded some of her clothes for bread so that she 
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could bring some to the children, who no longer knew what bread 
looked like. Her return journey took fourteen days. At some 
stations she waited for two days for a train. She begged for food. 
From one of the stations she sent a card to the children: “I’m 
coming home to you.” The children brought the card to me. I 
could not believe my eyes and read it over and over. We were still 
in doubt over her homecoming for many starved to death en route 
and did not reach their destination. Each day we prayed and 
waited. The children went and looked in the direction of Martuk 
every morning. They sat on the road and waited for their mother. 
Would she come today? I prayed for Netas journey, then lay down 
on my bed. I closed my eyes and wondered if she would come 
today. Suddenly I noticed a shadow in front of the entry to my 
hut. 1 opened my eyes and saw a bent figure peering into my hut. 
I got up and shouted, “Neta is it you?” I crawled to her on my 
knees and grabbed her feet. She leaned over and we hugged each 
other. She asked about the children. I told her they were sitting 
on the roadside waiting for her. Neta had not followed the road 
but walked cross-country and so came across the hut. We both 
walked to the children. When they saw us coming little Heini 
came running as fast as his legs would carry him. He threw him¬ 
self into Netas waiting arms. Marta came more slowly. She could 
not run so fast because of her heart condition. She began to cry 
for joy. Neta was very hungry and so we ran back to my hut. She 
took the bread which she had saved for the children. For them it 
tasted more delicious than the finest cookies. 

We were all very hungry and like gypsies gathered around the 
“roast” which I had prepared in a little pot hung over two clay 
bricks. Neta said: “My that smells wonderful!” The field mice did 
not exactly look appetizing, but at that time we found them deli¬ 
cious. 

We walked to our house in the village. “What do you live 
on?” Neta asked. I showed her a small bag which was given us 
every week. It consisted of rye mixed with other seed, which we 
ground on the stone mill described previously and sprinkled in 
the boiling water mixed with potato pieces. When the season for 
sorrel came, which was widespread in the region, we had a sour 
broth. This was our daily diet. I had already planted potatoes as 
well as onions and beans. Neta was so pleased with this, but it was 
only June and there were four mouths to feed. During harvest 
there were areas which the swather could not reach and where 
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full-eared grain remained standing. Neta asked the head of the 
village whether we could cut this grain. He allowed this because 
Neta had just returned from theTrud-Army (work army) and be¬ 
cause we had nothing to eat. Neta went to cut grain everyday. In 
the evening she threshed it and before long we had a sack full. 

In the fall Martas health became worse. A doctor who once 
came into the village said she should have good food, no excite¬ 
ment, and eat more sugar. It was simply not available. There was 
also no bread, no lard and no milk. [Fortunately] there was a 
Russian teacher who had two children of her own, who said that 
Marta could eat with them if she would stay with her children 
while she was in the classroom. They had two cows as well as 
chickens. Marta could eat and sleep there. We agreed to this 
arrangement. Marta came on Sunday, but she had such home¬ 
sickness for a mother she had missed for so long. I felt so sorry for 
the child. On the long winter evenings Martas cousins visited us 
and I told them stories or sang with them, yet Marta had to re¬ 
main among the Russians. She always cried when she came home 
Sunday and in the evening returned to her position with a heavy 
heart. Yet as the neighbor children later informed us she left a 
good legacy among the Russians. Marta had told them about 
Jesus as well as all the Bible stories which I had once told them. 
Marta could speak Russian very well. The people were good to 
her, including the two children, but of course, everything was dif¬ 
ferent than at home. There were no morning or evening devo¬ 
tions. 

There were many German young people Martas age and 
older . . . some 20 in all. The girls were milkmaids in the collec¬ 
tive, while the boys had to work in the cow and horse barns. Since 
everyday was a workday, there were no Sundays. Their only free 
time was in the evening when they often came to our chicken 
farm. We had a few clay bricks over which we placed a plank and 
so our bench was ready. There were also some manure bricks so 
that all could sit down. We did a good deal of singing and many 
stories were told. I told them of the necessity of conversion and 
the new birth. Erna Willms repeatedly asked what she had to do 
to be converted. I simply said that we had to acknowledge our¬ 
selves as sinners and God would extend his grace. I also told them 
my own conversion. We had such a good time with the young 
people that we often forgot we were in exile in Kazakhstan. It was 
usually quite late before we got home. Sometimes amid tears we 
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sang a Heimatlied. Such a song of longing for our heavenly home 
seemed appropriate for none of these children knew if their fa¬ 
thers were alive. We parted after a closing prayer. Everyone began 
work early in the morning .... 

At Christmas we practiced the old carols in order to get in the 
Christmas mood. There was no thought of gifts since we had no 
money, nor was there anything to buy. We only thought of food. 
We didn’t even have a piece of bread not to mention a Christmas 
tree. Heini got a branch which he broke off a tree and placed in a 
corner. With what should we decorate it? Marta had a hair ribbon 
from home. Heini hung a small matchbox and pulled a bit of 
padding from his coat which he placed on the branch. He was so 
proud. We sang Christmas carols and related how we used to set 
up plates on Christmas Eve and receive gifts. They had a lovely 
surprise however. On Christmas day we went to Aunt Tina, Netas 
sister. She was somewhat better off then we because she sewed for 
the Russians. She got flour from them to bake bread, so the chil¬ 
dren each got a slice of bread. It was something so rare and pre¬ 
cious. In the evening they all came to our house and drank Prips 
(made from roasted barley). On boxing day they all came to us and 
the room was filled with people. I told them that I could not give 
them anything to eat but that I could offer them spiritual food. We 
had a small chest with Bible verses accompanied by a short explana¬ 
tion and one verse from a song. Each person pulled a verse and read 
it aloud .... When it was Leni Willms turn to do so she began to 
weep bitterly. She asked the Lord for forgiveness of her sins and 
thanked Him for it. This influenced the others and three other 
young people found peace. We were so happy this evening and 
sang many songs before we all went home. We decided to meet the 
next evening at Tiessens. Some of the young people were extremely 
sad they had not found peace with God that evening. 

When they had left, Neta and I wanted to make supper. I 
peeled a few potatoes. Suddenly Heini burst through the door, 
breathless and with his wooden sandals in hand. He had met a 
girl who had told him that she had been converted at our house. 
He began to cry immediately and when I asked him what was 
wrong he said, “All have been converted except me.” 

“It is not too late, there is plenty of room even for you.” 

Marta stood at the window and began to cry. She told us that 
she also wanted to be converted and become happy like the girls. 

I left my potatoes and knelt down with the children and prayed 
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with them. They confessed their sins and became joyful and 
thanked the Lord for all the wonderful things they experienced. 
In the evening old and young gathered at Tiessens and we sang, 
“Ich weiss einen Strom, Dessen herrliche Flut ..(I know of a stream 
whose wonderful flow). During the singing several began to weep. 
We prayed with them and these young souls also gave their life to 
the Lord. There were four boys and two girls. It was a blessed 
time when the breezes of God blew. We held no [special] meet¬ 
ings, there were no ministers — only the working of Gods Spirit. 

After Christmas, Marta had to return to the Russian family. 
It was very difficult for her, but we wanted the best for her. We 
hoped the better food would make her stronger. Nothing hap¬ 
pened. She remained weak and her heart did not improve. She 
suffered a great deal yet remained resigned and never complained. 
When spring came she was always tired and had no appetite. Neta 
and I decided that if she were willing we would take her home. 
She was agreeable. She preferred to eat our meager food and be 
home with us. Marta stayed with the Russian family until school 
closed in May and then came home. The teacher and the children 
loved her and would gladly have kept her. 

I was the watch person for the calves throughout the entire 
summer. It was a long way from the village and so I lived in an old 
wagon together with the milkmaids (the cows were also kept here). 
I spent the night with the calves and when they were in the pas¬ 
ture during the day I went and rested in the wagon. I had a pillow 
and a blanket and simply lay down in some corner, but it was 
summer and so hot that one could not sleep during the day. The 
sun heated the tin roof and the cattle flies pestered me. Some¬ 
times I walked home in the morning and helped with the hoeing. 
Neta had to look after the chicks on the collective, which were 
free to run about. The hawks had a special liking for these delica¬ 
cies hence the need for constant vigilance. Marta could not be 
very active so I helped wherever I could. In the evening I had to 
go back to my work, but I was glad and thankful that Neta could 
remain with the children. 

Neta had heard nothing from my brother Heinrich since May, 
1941. The teacher for whom Marta worked wrote to Moscow 
inquiring about Heinrich’s whereabouts .... We finally received 
word that Heinrich died in August 1943. That was all we learned. 
Our only hope was to meet him in eternity. We experienced deep 
suffering but God did not let us despair .... 
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We Germans were so isolated that we did not know what was 
happening in the outside world. We had no idea where our next of 
kin were. Since we had so little to eat, our thought focused on food 
and survival and nothing else seemed to matter. The usual topic of 
conversation was, “Do you still have something to eat?” Now that 
there was a bit more food we could fill up on potatoes and pump¬ 
kins, and so we began to think about things which our weakened 
bodies and exhausted minds had not focused on for a long time. 
We remembered that somewhere in this wide world we still had 
parents and kinfolk. But where were they? Thoughts of our families 
filled our minds and we Germans began to make inquiries of one 
another. If anyone had an address we began to write. In amazing 
ways people began to find each other. In a miraculous and round 
about way I once more located my sister Sara. Then on June 15, 
1946, I received the first letter from Lena. I cannot describe my 
feelings when I read it. My hands trembled, my eyes filled with 
tears, my legs could hardly carry me. What news did the letter 
contain? Once I had calmed down I began to read .... Our parents 
were in their heavenly home .... My sister Sara was still alive. But 
where was Mariechen and Peter s and Jakobs family? 

Lets get back to the chicken farm. Fall came and we again 
prepared for the long winter. We had planted potatoes. The Lord 
blessed our efforts and we harvested wonderful potatoes. Even 
though we had no bread we could satisfy our hunger with potatoes 
and make our soup a bit thicker. As the fall evenings lengthened 
the young people again gathered at our house. Some had acquired 
guitars and mandolins and now accompanied our singing. This 
greatly enhanced our time together. The young people were so en¬ 
thusiastic. For us it was both a joy and provided a welcome change 
from the monotony of our daily lives. None of the young people 
even wanted to go to the club [at the collective farm]. 

Our Marta joined in all these activities, but she could no longer 
walk about in the village because of her shortness of breath. Once 
the snow fell, we carted her about in a sleigh. It was very difficult 
for her to see how the other girls her age worked. When these girls 
talked about their activities she sat quietly. Who knows what went 
through her mind? Yet she never complained or questioned why she 
of all people experienced such difficulty. She did not want to make 
things hard for us and bore her cross quietly and patiently. She 
wanted to knit and began a shawl. The prolonged sitting proved 
too difficult for her and the task proved a hard struggle. She was 
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always friendly and only thought of making others happy. In the 
evenings she always prayed so intensely and so childlike. We knew 
she was slowly fading away. She also sensed this though we never 
spoke about it. It was very difficult for Neta to see her child suf¬ 
fering without being able to help. 

It was on a Sunday in March, 1948. We wanted to walk in 
the village and take Marta along in the sleigh. She was standing at 
the window and combing herself. She coughed ever so slightly 
and blood came out of her mouth. When I saw this I rushed to 
her. Her face was white and she became very upset when she saw 
the blood. Naturally we all stayed home. She bled twice more 
before evening. At night she developed a fever and lay on the hard 
brick floor. She was only skin and bones. At night we slept four 
across and I lay next to Marta. During the night I could hear the 
pounding of her heart. She ate almost nothing and only wanted 
to drink. When I asked her what she wished to eat she replied, “I 
only want what we don’t possess, bread and milk!” Sometimes I 
took eggs from the collective farm and boiled one for her. How 
she loved it! When I think back I’m sorry I didn’t boil one every 
day. She often said, “But they are not our eggs!” I think it would 
not have been a sin to give the eggs to the sick child. She coughed 
up more and more blood and because there was no possibility of 
getting a doctor, we silently watched as she steadily weakened. 

One day she was very sad and so I asked her, “Marta, are you 
afraid to die?” 

“Yes, “ she replied. 

“Why are you afraid?” I responded. 

“Because I’ll be lying in the cemetery all alone.” 

“Marta,” I said, “the angel will take your soul to heaven. Only 
your sick body remains in the cemetery. In the resurrection morn¬ 
ing you will receive a healthy body that will never again be ill. We 
will soon follow you and then we will all be together. Your daddy 
is already there waiting for you.” 

Her eyes sparkled and she was never sad again. Because she 
was so weak and could not get up, we took turns being with her. 
She only sat for short periods, then had to lie down again. On 
one occasion, Heini sat with her at night. 

“Heini,” she said, “I will soon die. Mama and Auntie Justina 
will then be alone. Be a good boy and help where you can and 
don’t give them any heartache.” 

The poor boy cried and made a promise, which he later kept. 
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The local girls came and sang her favorite song, “When He 
Cometh.” One evening she said that she had been wondering if 
there was anything she had to confess or make right.... She was 
always very exacting and often asked whether this or that was a 
sin. After her death we found a page on which she had written, 
“Lord in each word and deed your Spirit reminds me whether 
Christ spoke or acted in such a way.” It was underlined and had 
become her life’s motif. 

Now came the final evening when the last life thread which 
held us together was torn apart. Suddenly Marta said, “Light a 
lamp for it seems so dark!” We lit the lamp. I stood on one side of 
the bed and Neta on the other. She hemorrhaged again but did 
not have the energy to cough it up and discharge it. “I can’t any 
more,” was all she said. Her head fell to the side and her soul went 
to be with Christ. Falling asleep in the Lord was so wonderful. As 
Marta lay dead in Neta’s arms there was singing at the window. 
The girls had come to sing for her. Since everything was so quiet 
they came in and called “Marta! Marta!” but Marta had gone home. 
She was free of her burden. How the girls cried for they had all 
loved Marta. Amid all the tears we sang a song, prayed and made 
plans for the funeral. Next day Neta went to the office to request 
wood for the coffin. We were told there was none available. We 
then borrowed a bench upon which we placed a bit of hay wrapped 
in a blanket and lay Marta upon it. We still had three meters of 
cotton. She had always wanted a dress made from this material 
and finally obtained it in death. The teacher had provided some 
lace for the pillow and the girls used the extra lace to make a veil. 
They also cut little leaves from a green material and made a wreath. 
She lay there like a small heavenly bride. She looked so peaceful 
and happy. The Russian girls who knew her said, “She must be 
seeing something beautiful because she looks so happy.” 

We invited Mr. Baergen for the burial. Marta died on April 
1 6, 1948 and early in the morning of April 18th there had been a 
sharp frost. We carried her to the cemetery on the bench. The 
German lads had dug the grave after work. We placed her in the 
grave with the hay and the blanket and covered her with an oil 
cloth so that the earth did not fall on her directly. It was simply 
horrible for us to throw the earth upon her body. There were only 
a few of us at the funeral because all the others had to work. There 
was no such thing as time off. Mr. Baergen spoke on 2 Corinthians 
5. When everyone came to our house in the evening, there was a 
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great deal of singing. Neta was very sad and when she saw all the 
other young girls asked, “Why did I have to give up my dear 
Marta?” I too had suffered a heavy loss for we had experienced so 
much together. How often we prayed together. In spite of her 
tender years she was so understanding. I could discuss everything 
with her, especially when Neta was away. She was such a reliable 
support. How I missed her. She was like an angel at my side. At 
times when I was so sad and burdened she quietly came from 
behind and placed her thin arms around me. Then we cried to¬ 
gether. After she died, it often seemed to me that I heard her soft 
step behind me. I actually turned around to look if she was there. 
Yet I granted her the rest, for she had not experienced much hap¬ 
piness in her seventeen years. 

One day when it was very warm her friends were sitting on 
the hay field, which was near the cemetery. During the lunch 
break they went to the cemetery together and sat on Martas grave 
and talked about the fact that Marta’s lot was the better one: they 
too wished to be over there. 

Life resumed its normal pattern. Marta had left a good legacy 
and that was comforting. During the summer Neta worked in the 
collective and I was again looking after the chickens. Heini had 
finished his seventh school year and wished to pursue a trade. In 
Ala there was a school for carpenters and craftsmen. He applied 
and when he filled out his papers he discovered that if he wanted to 
study he would have to join the communist youth gorup. Among 
other things this meant he could not attend religious services. He 
refused to do this and was not accepted. The collective subsequently 
sent him and several Russian lads from our village to a wintertime 
course for tractor drivers. There his faith was immediately tested. 
They wanted him to go to the movies with them but he refused. “I 
am a Christian and believe in God and will not go there,” he said. 
They ridiculed him for being a Baptist but he remained resolute. 
Finally they left him alone. He sustained this bearing in later life 
and immediately — regardless of where he was — identified himself 
as a Christian. And so Heini became a tractor driver. He wanted to 
help earn money and so in time things became easier for us. 

We were granted a garden plot and planted and harvested lovely 
potatoes. As a tractor driver Heini was also paid in grain and so 
by 1950 we could bake bread. Now our teeth had something to 
chew on. In all the bygone years we really did not need our teeth 
to eat soup! Heini was also paid in cash as were Neta and I. We 
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began to view the future with some hope. Even our minds began 
to work normally again. By 1951 we were able to sell some of our 
[surplus] potatoes for a high price. We wanted to buy a cow and 
our teacher friend came to our aid. There was an old cow for sale 
in the village. We had saved some money and the lady teacher 
offered to lend us the rest. We took the risk and bought the cow. 
We could hardly believe the fact that we had our own cow! She 
was not a great producer but it was rich milk. Each morning we 
went to separate the milk. We drank the skim milk and made 
butter from the cream. With the money from the sale of the but¬ 
ter we paid off our debts. In summer the cow was put out to 
pasture. Whenever Heini had time he cut hay with the scythe. 
Neta had a sickle and cut grass wherever she could. We now had 
hay for the winter. How often we wished that Marta was alive to 
enjoy the milk. In time we paid off our debt and were now in a 
position to enjoy whole milk! 

Now we had a new idea. If we continued to save we might be 
able to buy a small house! The idea was so intriguing that we re¬ 
solved to keep on saving .... Finally in 1953 we had saved enough 
to buy a small house at the end of the village. It consisted of a small 
room in which three of us could sleep, a small kitchen where we ate, 
and a small space which was really only the entry into the cellar. 
But it was our home, small but ours. We were so proud and always 
spoke of our house! In May we moved from the chicken barn where 
we had lived in such poverty and yet experienced such joy. The 
room in which Marta died was so sacred for we had prayed and 
sang in it so often. We loaded our few belongings onto an ox cart. 
I looked back once more and was drawn to enter the room behind 
the oven where I had often prayed. I knelt down once more and 
thanked God for everything, for all the joy and sorrows. How often 
I looked at that chicken barn with wistfulness and thankfulness. 

I stopped work after our move. I was already 57 years old and 
at 55 a woman was entitled to pension. It was a major struggle 
because they did not wish to release me. The supervisor threat¬ 
ened me and when that did not help begged me to stay at the 
chicken farm for another year. I said “no.” I was tired and my nerves 
were weak .... Because I had so few work years, my income was 
not even eight rubles per month. Since Heinrich and Neta were 
still employed we were able to take in our cousin Sara Martens, 
who had no home and was old and sick. Heini agreed to the 
arrangement and felt that four could live together as well as three. 
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She came to live with us and was so thankful for our hospitality. 
She helped whenever she could and God blessed us together. 

We continued to save and the Lord enabled us to buy a larger 
house. Our house was simply too small for four persons. We also 
wanted to aquire a bit of furniture. The teacher where Marta 
stayed wanted to sell her house. We borrowed some extra money 
and bought it from her. It even had a barn. Our situation gradu¬ 
ally improved and with time Heini bought a motorcycle. We 
planted many sunflowers and sold the seeds at the Martuk mar¬ 
ket. In 1956 we were freed from the special command adminis¬ 
tration and could move wherever we wanted. We nevertheless 
had to promise with our signature that we would not return to the 
Ukraine! Yet we had more rights than previously. 

One year we harvested nine sacks of sunflower seeds. We 
roasted several pails on Friday and Heini drove me to the market 
in Martuk before he went to work. This provided good income. 
We were deeply grateful that we had enough to eat and could 
bake bread again. How wonderful the bread tasted and of course, 
there was milk as well. We were also able to exchange our old cow 
for a young one. We recognized Gods grace and mercy in the 
rapidity with which the German people recovered. God led them 
through deep suffering, but He also restored them. It is true that 
only a few of the men returned. Many women also perished in 
the Trud-Army or starved in the villages around Martuk, espe¬ 
cially in a Kazakh collective where our relatives, the Aron Dick 
family were. Here some sixty people died of starvation. The peo¬ 
ple were too weak to bury their own dead and so they lay among 
the living for days. We lived in the Russian village of Pervo-Maysk 
in Kazakhstan for twenty-one years, from 1941 to 1962. 

Naturally all of us silently hoped to leave the place of our exile 
one day. When we were released from the regional command in 
1956 ... we Germans began to wander. We tried to move to¬ 
gether and began to write to one another. We tried to find out if 
our loved ones were still alive because we knew nothing of one 
another. After writing hither and yon I received a letter from my 
sister Lena. She, together with Edi and father, had been exiled from 
Poland to Kustanaj and worked in the collective there. Father died 
on February 20, 1956 .... Through letters we also learned that our 
brother-in-law Reimer worked in the Siberian forests with Mika 
and Sara. They too had been deported from Poland .... When 
we had all the addresses we could tell each other what we had all 
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experienced during those long years .... But we were also so far apart. 
We prayed and planned how we could get closer together .... 
God led wonderfully and Lena and the Reimers were able to come 
to Martuk, a district in which there were many Germans as well as 
believers. It was only eight kilometers from Pervo-Maysk and so we 
often visited together. A year later Sara and Justa were also able to 
purchase a small house and move to Martuk. The Reimers had 
their own house and Lena and Edi built a house on the Reimers 
yard. We were so happy and pleased that we could visit one an¬ 
other. 

End of the translated text. 

The remaining pages of Justinas autobiography continue to 
focus on recovery and restoration. Good things begin to happen 
amid all the flux and dislocation. Heini, who had become 
Heinrich, married Kaetie Dyck in 1958. When the young couple 
travelled to Frunze for a wedding in 1962 they were intrigued by 
the many Germans who had moved there, by the opportunities 
for spiritual fellowship, and by its mild, benevolent climate. They 
soon moved to the city. Justina also hoped to come to Frunze but 
local authorities refused to register her for accomodation and so 
she had to return to Martuk. She was finally able to purchase a 
house in Frunze six years later and joined the other family mem¬ 
bers. Meanwhile, her long-time companion and sister-in-law Neta 
died of a heart attack in 1973. 

Now came another major relocation. Thanks to the family 
reunification agreement signed between the Federal Republic of 
Germany and the Soviet Union, emigration visas to Germany be¬ 
came readily available to qualified applicants. Justinas family was 
no exception. Her brother Abram already left in 1973. Exit visas 
for Justina, Sara and Justa were granted early in 1974. Unfortu¬ 
nately Sara died in Germany in November, 1974. Happily 
Heinrich, Lena and Mariechen also arrived with their families in 
1974. The Reimers came in 1975. In 1979 Justina and Justa 
moved to Lage where they joined a Baptist Church. The Heinrich 
Martens lived nearby in Muessen. Here in Lage, as once in Kleefeld 
and Pervo-Maysk, a new generation came to listen to her stories — 
her grandnieces and nephews. 





Abram 
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I first met Abram Berg when my wife Lillian and I were on a 
short visit to Karaganda, Kazakhstan, during June 1990. The 
leading minister of one of the local Mennonite churches, Vic¬ 
tor Fast, informed me that “a fellow historian” desired a visit. We 
finally found his home amid the potholes which characterized the 
back lane roads of suburban Karaganda. A dignified seventy-eight- 
year-old gentleman greeted me at the door. Within minutes ma¬ 
terials related to his youth in the Molotschna settlement and his 
years of incarceration in the massive Karaganda concentration camp 
were spread out on the living room table. Our time passed quickly 
and I was unable to absorb the many passing references to names, 
dates and experiences. 

During our simple supper meal the pleasantness of conversa¬ 
tion was overshadowed by the anxious bearing of my host. Abram 
was not at peace though the place of his one-time exile, Karaganda, 
was obviously his home. The memories of another world, long 
since destroyed, and of years of hardship and suffering in the camps 
repeatedly intruded into our conversation. Abram was still strug¬ 
gling to find meaning in a life characterized by discontinuity. He 
morned the destruction of the community he knew in his birth 
village of Blumenort, Molotschna. Those villagers, he felt, were 
innocent people paying the ultimate penalty for crimes they had 
not committed. In order to hallow their senseless deaths and pro¬ 
claim their innocence Abram decided to erect a memorial by com¬ 
piling a list of victims of friends and family he once knew. He 
established a network of inquiry through friends and relatives and 
carefully reconstructed their stories. At least some of the people 
he had known would not be nameless victims of a massive terror. 

Abram eventually migrated to Germany where he hoped to 
spend his last days in peace and tranquillity. It was not to be. 
After a lengthy stay in the processing camp he and his wife Olga 
were finally able to move into a permanent apartment. He died 
two weeks later on April 11,1993. He was finally at peace follow¬ 
ing a life filled with turmoil and dislocation. Fortunately he had 
done more then simply complete his memorial list. While still in 
Kazakhstan, he completed a memoir of his arrest, imprisonment 
and eventual incarceration in the Karaganda concentration camp. 
In doing so he provided another documentary link in the catastro- 
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phe which destroyed the Russian Mennonite world under Stalin¬ 
ism. 

Abram Berg was seven years old when his village of Blumenort 
was attacked by members of a partisan army headed by the anar¬ 
chist Nestor Makhno. Unknown assailants ambushed a Makhnovzi 
patrol in Blumenort leaving several dead. Vengeful anarchists de¬ 
scended upon the village in early November 1919. When it was 
over twenty Blumenort men were murdered, including Bergs fa¬ 
ther, a well-known homeopathic doctor in the region. Over the 
next two decades Bolshevism would claim almost every member 
of Bergs family. Like thousands of others he was caught up in the 
totalitarian politics of the 1930s and the mass dislocation gener¬ 
ated by W.W.II in the early 1940s. 

Bright and gifted young Berg eventually specialized in animal 
husbandry and soon became part of the factory style agriculture 
generated by Stalins forced collectivization. His major life crisis 
began with his arrest in 1936. He with millions of others was a 
victim of the final phase of Stalins consolidation of power, the so- 
called “GreatTerror.” As Bergs experience in the Karaganda Gulag 
repeatedly illustrates, the purge was directed against the intelli¬ 
gentsia, everyone from the village teacher upward. It destroyed 
the last vestiges of the traditional Russian Mennonite commu¬ 
nity by the execution or dispersion of its civil and religious lead¬ 
ership. Those who remained behind on the collective farms lost 
much of their sense of initiative and enterprise to the all-pervad¬ 
ing will of the communist party. 

Berg is a scientist and not a philosopher. He chronicles events 
and sequences as he experienced them. There is economy and 
crispness in the narrative. He says what is necessary but little more. 
On the other hand he is deeply sensitive to the human tragedies of 
every kind which he encountered during the course of his impris¬ 
onment. He expresses anger and indignation at the multiple evils 
inflicted upon the good and the innocent. 

In the context of Abrams experience curiously contradictory 
forces were at work among those caught up in a system of cruelty, 
sadism and expendability. On the one level it encouraged the 
survival of the fittest — those who were aggressive, recognized the 
moments of opportunity and made the most of them. These pris¬ 
oners were confident of their abilities and usefulness and willing 
to “market themselves” for their own advantage. Whenever possi¬ 
ble they did not allow the system to intimidate them. Berg was 
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such a person. Endowed with a special survival instinct he recog¬ 
nized and played his advantage whenever possible. Within the 
Gulag the virtues of passivity and gentleness did not guarantee a 
future. In such a world staying alive meant confronting plots and 
conspiracies head on. Rare victories called for celebration. When 
Berg averted northern exile and possible death at the hands of the 
local tyrant the prisoners commemorated the episode with a few 
spirits, an onion and bread on one occasion and with fried fish 
and sour milk on another. 

This same episode highlights a second operational force in 
camp life — that of goodness amid the prevailing evil. There was 
Schvidkich the camp guard who stood for righteousness and in¬ 
tegrity. A residual humanity existed within the system, capable of 
informal organization and direct action. Political prisoners fre¬ 
quently cared for each other with small gifts of extra food, nursing 
care, survival instructions to incoming novices or reassignment of 
duty for the weak and exhausted. 

As Gulags went Berg was rather fortunate. Karlag, as the larger 
complex was known, was a Moscow NKVD controlled project 
aimed at industrial and agricultural expansion. Since it was ulti¬ 
mately concerned with productivity the regime of the camp, while 
severe, focused on the conservation rather than the destruction of 
human beings. It held, as Abram expressed it, the pride of Rus¬ 
sia's intelligentsia. It was to be a sure system striving to obtain the 
maximum benefit from available resources, yet was completely 
dependent on its human agents. This usually translated into bet¬ 
ter working and living conditions for prisoners like Berg. On the 
other hand it was still a prison regime which could not protect 
individuals from the paranoic Third Section of the secret police. 
It often targeted individuals who because of their leadership abili¬ 
ties came to the notice of sadistic directors. 
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Island in the Steppe 

The Experiences of Prisoner No. 119,715 

My Life from 1919 to 1936 


M y earliest memories are the following: measles; the kick of 
a pony; my father sold a young bull to some Germans who 
came to the village; my father and the local teacher dis¬ 
cussed my entry into our four class of our village school, where I 
commenced study in the fall of 1919. 

On November 6-7, 1919 our village was attacked by a band 
of Makhnovzi. Twenty people were murdered including my fa¬ 
ther. My mother and I were eyewitnesses to the murder. Mother 
and we six children fled from the village which was plundered and 
partially set ablaze. 

During 1920 we experienced the civil war between Reds and 
Whites. The staff of the Thirtieth Red Army Division from Irkutsk 
stayed at our house. I recall that the leader of the political division 
gave my mother some honey. One of the cavalry members nick¬ 
named “Igel” instructed me in the art of riding. In the process I 
learned to speak Russian somewhat better. This division later par¬ 
ticipated in the defeat of General Wrangel. 

I remember the village school, the teacher, the school vegeta¬ 
ble garden. There were pranks and there was punishment. What 
wonderful memories of swimming — we in one lake, the horses in 
the other. 

My father was a homeopath and so we owned no land — that is 
until 1920 when we received sixteen hectares and became farmers. 

The instruction in the schools and technical school was in 
German and as late as 1930 German texts were still being im¬ 
ported. The Russian language and later Ukrainian was also taught. 
Since emigration to Canada and America was beginning I took 
private English instruction. My second oldest brother, Hans, had 
finished agricultural school and worked as a technologist in a large 
butter factory. He was strongly opposed to emigration and so our 
family stayed behind. Only my oldest brother Peter and his fam¬ 
ily emigrated. 

After completing high school I tried to enter a medical pro¬ 
gram in Halbstadt, but I was neither a workers nor a peasants 
son and the director disliked Mennonites. He accepted me but 
without a scholarship or a place in the student residence. My 
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parents were unable to support me .... 

D. Schellenberg was the editor of the German newspaper The 
German Collectivist. He learned I had a typewriter with Latin 
letters and wanted it for the paper. He was a well-known author 
in our circles. During one of his visits I showed him my story “A 
Journey to the Crimea” which I wrote after a school outing. It 
made a good impression on him and he offered me a position as a 
correspondent for his newspaper. My services were valued. I not 
only reported on the collectivization, but translated the speeches 
of Russian leaders in our district. Schellenberg recommended me 
for the Journalism Institute in Kharhov, then the capital of the 
Ukraine but things turned out very differently. 

One day the editor called me into his office. Here two repre¬ 
sentatives of the GPU (later KGB) informed me that I had been 
mobilized as a translator. Engineers from Germany were being 
invited by the government to aid in the reconstruction of the coal 
mines in the Don Basin. I was attached to an experienced elderly 
engineer in energy technology named Arnold Menge. My work 
with him was very interesting and punctuated with oddities and 
drama: oddities when it came to his knowledge of the Russian 
language and drama in regard to the work. He left after five and a 
half months and I returned home. 

Once at home my brother Hans persuaded me to apply to the 
School for Animal Husbandry in Prischib, not far from Halbstadt. 
I took his advice and graduated with distinction from the school 
in 1932. Initially I worked in the village, but subsequently in the 
sovkoz breeding station “Rosovka.” They treated me decently even 
though I had relatives abroad (an uncle in Germany and a brother 
in Canada). A number of outstanding specialists worked here. 
Furthermore it was a model farm for the Agricultural Institute for 
Animal Husbandry in Askania-Nova. 

Askania-Nova was a nature preserve. In 1828 Duke Friedrich 
Ferdinand Anhalt-Ketenski acquired the property at little cost. An 
estate was founded bearing the same name as the one in Germany. 
Later a colonist named Pfalz-Fein acquired the property. By 1889 
this estate was already a gigantic and unique nature preserve. In 
1904 an experimental station was founded and scientific research 
involving cross-breeding etc. was carried out by famous scientists. 
After the revolution in 1917 it was nationalized. The scientists of 
the institute also carried on their research and experiments at 
“Rosovka.” I was drawn into their work and acquired a lot of 
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useful knowledge for my profession in the areas of selection, ge¬ 
netics and biology. The greatest difficulty for me lay in the fact 
that all the research was carried on in the Ukrainian language. 

Officially it was declared that life was better than ever. In 
reality tensions increased and the number of arrests grew steadily. 
During the famine of 1932-1933 arrests rose dramatically because 
of the “theft of socialist property.” The women were especially 
hard hit. In order to save their children from death by famine 
they sewed large pouches under their skirts in order to collect grain. 
Then too there were the so-called “slanderers,” people who criti¬ 
cized the officials. Later this was called by the ominous name 
“counter-revolutionary propaganda.” 

My Arrest and Imprisonment 

I had just returned from a sports event one rainy night in 
January 1936, when there was a knock at my door. Two men in 
leather jackets came in and showed me both an arrest and a search 
warrant. They brought me to the village office where Saposhnikov, 
an “old acquaintance” and NKVD representative awaited me. He 
was also an agricultural official. We once had an argument. He 
wanted all cows including the pure breeds and the sick, for plough¬ 
ing. I pointed out a regulation which forbade the use of cows for 
ploughing. He raged and swore fearfully then warned, “I’ll get 
you.” Now I was in his office and he looked at me scornfully. “I 
told you we’d meet again.” He ordered everyone out and began 
the interrogation. “What did Paul Janzen give you?” My school 
comrade Paul Janzen, already arrested in October 1935, had gradu¬ 
ated from the Melitopol Teachers’ College and worked in an inter¬ 
mediate school in Askania-Nova. 

“1 haven’t seen Paul recently, but we correspond. There has 
not been a letter for a long time.” 

Saposhnikov became extremely angry. Horsemen were sent 
to my village to search the house. I was very concerned about my 
mother, who never recovered from my father’s murder. Naturally 
they found nothing. I was nevertheless sent to the prison in 
Dnepropetrovsk. 

I was placed in the basement interrogation cells of the NKVD. 
A deathly silence reigned and people only spoke in whispers. A 
guard signalled for me to follow him. He stopped in front of cell 
number eight and opened the door. There were four iron bed 
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frames. Both the floor and the walls were of concrete. The beds 
consisted of mattresses, straw pillows, grey sheets and army blan¬ 
kets. The cells inhabitants were sitting in their beds. The guard 
showed me an empty bed and whispered “sit down.” Then he 
locked the door and the small shutter on the door opened. 

I introduced myself to my cell mates. The first, an old black¬ 
smith from a village, sat quietly almost without moving. From 
time to time he sighed deeply. The second was a young farmer 
named Balzen. He was making small chess figures out of wet 
bread. The third was a young, handsome Jew. 1 later learned he 
was charged with smuggling currency. 

Ever so quietly they acquainted me with prison regulations: 
no loud speaking; no lying on the beds during the day; do not 
approach the window; do not tap on the walls. I was also in¬ 
formed of the pail in the corner. Interrogations took place during 
the night. Parcels as well as books were allowed. A newspaper, 
The Evening Dnepropetrovsk , arrived daily. There was also a can¬ 
teen. Twice a week an old prisoner came by and sold food, tooth¬ 
paste, etc. 

I learned several other things: no knives were allowed; the sau¬ 
sage and bread were pre-cut by the guard; there was a barber in 
one of the small cells; periodic medical inspections took place; 
they allowed a daily five minute exercise period for each cell sepa¬ 
rately. I concluded that it was possible to survive here. 

The basement interrogation cells also had their rules: absolute 
silence, broken only by the opening and closing of iron doors. 
Above the door a light bulb burned day and night. It flickered 
whenever the elevator was in use and hurt our eyes .... Every cell 
was designed for four people, but by 1937 - 38 they pushed up to 
thirty people into them. Naturally they all sat on the cement floor. 
Sometimes we were fortunate. During rainy days inmates occa¬ 
sionally refused to go outside, which meant we could stay out an 
extra five minutes. The cell was about seven by three and a half 
footsteps, which limited our freedom of movement. The only free 
space was between the beds and we used this alternately. 

The inhabitants of the cells were always changing. Our cur¬ 
rency speculator vanished and a young engineer from 
Dnepropetrovsk named Vengolovski took his place. He was very 
agitated and constantly repeated, “This is all a mistake. Every¬ 
thing will be clarified and I will be freed.” We knew better. Fi¬ 
nally after seventeen days he was interrogated and accused of be- 
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ing a Trotskyite. He told us what had happened. He was sent on 
a business trip to Czechoslovakia in 1934 to buy machines for his 
factory here. He bought a pair of shoes for his wife and wrapped 
them in the first thing that came to hand. It was the Menshevik 
newspaper Forward published by Russian emigres. Back home 
friends and colleagues came to greet him and admire the presents 
he brought. Someone found the newspaper and sent it to the 
NKVD. Now, two years later, he was arrested as a Trotskyite. 
Later in passing he indicated that he received a ten-year sentence. 

Since it was getting warmer outside one of the double win¬ 
dows was removed. Now we tried to find out who our neighbors 
were. I learned that my former teacher Pavel Petrovich Friesen 
was also imprisoned here, but out of fear he never came to the 
window [to talk]. 

The night ceremonial ran as follows. The ‘eye” of the door 
opened and the guard asked: “Whose name begins with B?” When 
I identified myself as Berg he told me to get ready. I dressed, the 
door opened and I was in the corridor. Another guard took over 
and led me to the interrogator. We walked through many corri¬ 
dors and various floors. A deathly silence reigned everywhere. 
My investigating judge was a Jew, tall and well-proportioned. He 
spoke a perfect German .... I stood and waited, sometimes for 
an hour or two, which proved very difficult. Your feet begin to 
feel like lead and you shift from one foot to the other. Sometimes 
he allowed me to sit. There were no objects on the desk. They 
had been removed after an inmate took a heavy inkwell and threw 
it at the investigating judge rendering him unconscious. He then 
jumped to his death through a sixth storey window. 

Something Paul Janzen had said was the only charge against 
me. Ostensibly I was systematically collecting weapons and hid¬ 
ing them - a charge I categorically denied. I only admitted to one 
action. Towards the end of 1929 I gave Paul some Turkish to¬ 
bacco and he gave me a pistol without bullets. In 1930 I threw it 
down a toilet hole. My sister Lena later explained to me how it 
resurfaced. I was not beaten or tortured — that only happened 
during the second half of 1937 — but the interrogations impacted 
the very core of ones being. 

In mid April 1936, the investigating judge gave me the min¬ 
utes of my interrogation and, since my case was finished, asked 
me to sign. I was charged under the following paragraphs of the 
criminal code: 
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Section 58:2 - Preparation for armed insurrection 
Section 58:10 - Counter revolutionary agitation 
Section 58:11 — Member of a conspiratorial organization 

The case was closed. The investigating judge said I could count 
on at least a five year sentence. Strangely enough I felt quite calm. 
Through a small breach between us and cell number seven, we 
learned that a massive judicial process was to begin in May. There 
was a long list of names and I recognized many acquaintances. 
Apparently each prisoner could review his complete file before 
trial. I immediately drafted a complaint to crown counsel. A few 
days later 1 was brought before another investigating judge 
Levtschenko. A pile of documents lay on the table. He handed 
one to me and I saw a long list of accused persons. Most were 
unfamiliar, but at the end appeared the names of several school 
friends - Berg, Janzen and two Redekopp brothers. I was allowed 
to read everything the people at “Rosovka” said about me. It was 
all positive. 

The minutes of one interrogation dealt with my uncle in Ger¬ 
many. It bore my forged signature. The document stated that I 
had carried on counter revolutionary propaganda at his bequest. I 
was shocked and amazed. When could I have signed the docu¬ 
ment? My cell mates and I discussed this when I returned. 

The investigating judge informed me that the trial was sched¬ 
uled for May 14, 1936. I was very agitated and could not sleep, 
pacing up and down in my cell. In the morning the “eye” opened 
and the guard ordered me to come with him, but to leave my 
things. He was the supervisor whom we called Ivan the Good. 
All of our guards had nicknames — Ivan Machinegun (because he 
spoke fast), Ivan the No-good, Ivan the Double (he happened to 
be very tall). Meanwhile other doors were opened and I could 
hear footsteps. A row of men stood in the corridor. All watched 
in silence. Then I saw Paul and instinctively walked towards him. 
“Hi Paul!” but already the command to keep silent had been given. 
I stood beside him and pressed his hand. On the other side I saw 
my teacher Pavel Friesen. He appeared extremely distraught but 
managed a weak smile. 

A number of us stood in front of the court building with armed 
guards in front and behind. One heard crying and noise. Person¬ 
ally I had not expected to be regarded as a criminal. No spectators 
were present in the large courtroom. “Please stand, the judges are 
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coming!” The special three-man tribunal sat down. The chief jus¬ 
tice was Romanenko. All wore miliary uniforms. It took all day 
to read the charges .... Zavalni was the first to be called to the 
witness stand. He was head of the chemical laboratory at the Peda¬ 
gogical Institute in Melitopol. He was accused of organizing a 
counter-revolutionary group at the Institute whose aim was to over¬ 
throw the Soviet regime. He ostensibly made explosives for this 
purpose in his laboratory. Zavalni, a young blond man with an 
athletic build, confessed to all with an agitated sometimes whin¬ 
ing voice. It was madness. By confessing he betrayed many of his 
colleagues. He later ended up in a psychiatric hospital. 

My friend Paul answered in a collected and calm fashion. He 
admitted that we possessed weapons during the civil war, but so 
did everyone else. Yes, we thought of escaping from Russia, but 
that was in 1929-30 when we were still silly village lads. Now that 
we were educated and working the thought never crossed our 
minds. Our former teacher Friesen responded to the lawyers’ and 
judges’ questions with reason and cleverness. There were also comic 
moments. The Redekopp brothers were charged with disassem¬ 
bling a machine gun and hiding it in a barrel of sunflower oil. 
Several judicial officials could not hide their smiles. 

The trial lasted for several weeks. I had a good lawyer who 
pointed out the positive testimonies of my “Rosovka” colleagues. 
Since Paul and I had different lawyers, however, each tried to put 
the blame on the other person .... The trial ended on the evening 
of May 19, 1936. We were all locked in a room then brought into 
the court at 1 a . m . Paul got ten years. The list was long and I waited 
expectantly. Would I be freed? Then came the sentence — four years 
imprisonment and two years deprivation of civil rights .... The 
Redekopp brothers were released for lack of evidence .... Now 
the guards took charge of us. We were taken to the prison and 
passed through six massive iron gates before we reached the inner 
courtyard. The furnishings of our cells consisted of a wooden bed 
frame, a toilet pail at the door and a small light hanging from the 
ceiling, that was all ... . Next day we were led into a large room 
with tables, benches, paper and pens. Before the trial we learned 
that we could appeal our sentence within three days and now our 
lawyers stood ready to help us draft our appeals. I already knew 
what could happen: the lighter sentences were usually doubled and 
no one knew of any sentence which was reduced. When the judge 
learned I was not launching an appeal he became very angry. By 
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admitting my guilt, he argued, I cast a shadow on all the others. 
He bristled with hate, but my lawyer insisted that I, Paul, and my 
former teacher were within our rights. In 1960 I learned by chance 
that the chairman of the judiciary, Romanenko, as well as the state 
attorney, were executed in 1937 as “enemies of the people.” Their 
crime: too many light sentences and too many acquittals. After 
two weeks we were transferred to a large room holding about one 
hundred men. We still slept on wooden bed frames - by 1937 
there were not enough of these and the prisoners simply sat on the 
cement floor. Paul and I played dominos with bread. 

Since I had not appealed my sentence I came to a cell for work¬ 
ing prisoners .... Cell number sixty-two was large, bright and held 
twenty-two inmates. Engineers, office workers, barbers and others 
“lived” here. I was assigned to the mechanical division as control¬ 
ler-registrar. An industrial complex with various divisions was at¬ 
tached to the prison. It was located in the basement rooms of the 
immense prison, built during the reign of Catherine II. 

But back to our cell. It had iron bed frames, straw mattresses, 
coarse sheets, army blankets. Many prisoners even had their own 
pillow. This cell enjoyed a special privilege. In the evening the 
cell door remained open and we walked along the corridors, visit¬ 
ing with each other in whispered tones. We were also able to use 
the regular toilets, even at night. This was very special. The usual 
prisons always had a terrible odor comprised of sweat, delousing 
fumes and the toilet pail. 

I inherited the mechanical division from my predecessor who 
had served his term. As registrar and record keeper, I was also 
responsible for distributing the food ration cards. He gave me 
the following advice: since people were constantly being moved 
I would have surplus cards each day. One portion belonged to 
the weak prisoners who were often newcomers. Five-sixth of the 
cards were to go to Victor, who had only one leg and walked on 
crutches. This haggard, pale chap was nicknamed “Antichrist,” 
a bandit and repeat offender. All of his cohorts were kept in an 
isolation cell awaiting transport to a concentration camp. My 
predecessor remarked that I was young and inexperienced and 
dire consequences awaited me if I did not follow his advice. It 
might cost me my life. I had disagreements with this Victor. 
Weakened people frequently arrived in the prison and I was re¬ 
luctant to give ration cards to him .... My sister Helen came to 
see me twice and brought me several items in the event of fur- 
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ther transport — a sheepskin coat, a jacket, good shoes, etc. 

It was summer and the heat was unbearable. We were given 
only one pail of water for washing. The boys in our division se¬ 
cretly built a small shower at the end of a corridor where many 
pipes crossed. One day about twelve of us rushed to shower after 
work. Suddenly the guards, swearing and cursing, descended upon 
us. Stark naked we were lined up in the corridor and chased back 
and forth. We were soon covered with dirt and rust. The inmates 
from other areas including women, stood along the walls. At first 
everyone laughed at the spectacle, but then as people began to fall 
the women intervened shouting, “You beasts. What are you do¬ 
ing?” They backed away amid shouts and curses. We were forced 
to put on our clothes without washing. All stared at me when I 
returned to my cell. Dyomin, our cell supervisor swore and then 
said: “No one gets water until I have washed this boy. Agreed!” 
All lifted a hand. This old man then bathed me like a child and 
even washed my dirty clothes. 

Throughout my imprisonment in this cell we had to deal with 
supervisors and guards who were employed by the military divi¬ 
sion of the NKVD. There were also regular prison employees well 
suited for this grim task. Most of them were dull and cruel, de¬ 
void of any intellect. 

It was difficult to cope with the awareness that you were a 
prisoner without any rights. There was not only the sense of moral 
degradation, but the knowledge that you had to obey every com¬ 
mand of these beastly men. All the while we were forced to live 
with hardened criminals. In all the prisons and concentration 
camps an ongoing war raged between the political prisoners and 
the criminals. The latter usually enjoyed the support of the prison 
authorities. 

Above our workroom was a special building housing the most 
dangerous criminals. My friend Paul worked here as a medic (or¬ 
derly). During lunch we could spend time on a small grassed area 
near the entry to our workroom. One day we met unexpectedly. 
What joy. Naturally we tried to find out what was going on. Paul 
informed me that all those who appealed their sentences were still 
locked in the same cell. Only he had been offered a job .... 

Near the entrance to our cell was a heavy iron door. One day 
it opened with a loud clang and several guards with pistols in hand 
jumped out. Behind them came an emaciated and terrified man 
followed by another armed guard. We were ordered to lie on the 
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ground and not to move. I recognized him in spite of his appear¬ 
ance and the mentally deranged look in his eyes. It was Penner, 
the chief accountant in our butter factory where my brother Hans 
worked. He had been sentenced to death by firing squad, but we 
never learned anything more about his fate. During my stay here 
another large prison capable of holding one thousand inmates was 
constructed. Preparations were made to receive many new “guests” 
during the great terror of 1937-38. 

I found the prison atmosphere so oppressive that I decided to 
take action. I drafted a petition and sent it to the Moscow head¬ 
quarters for all concentration camps. I requested to be transferred 
to an agricultural camp where I could work in animal husbandry. 
Not long after the shop foreman Siloate called me in and began 
swearing. ‘Tm not letting you go,” he began. “You have only 
three and a half years imprisonment. Is your situation that bad? 
You get packages from home and your sister can visit you. I’ll 
make an engineer out of you.” Then in a warm, human tone he 
added, “I am giving you a free day to see the city.” I accepted the 
latter but did not respond to the former. And one day he let me 
go [to the city] . . . but it ended all too soon and I was back to the 
monotony of prison life .... 

The car driver of our director frequently visited our section 
while his car was being repaired. I often conversed with him and 
one day asked him to mail a second letter to GULAG in Moscow. 
I gave him a sealed letter. Convinced it contained nothing con¬ 
spiratorial he sealed it himself and mailed it. 

Journey to Karaganda 

After two or three weeks I was called into the adminstration 
office and informed that my request was approved. I would be 
sent to an agricultural concentration camp in Karaganda. Siloate 
said nothing but I sensed he felt sorry for me. He knew better 
than I what awaited me. I was included in the first transport for 
Karaganda. I took my clothes to the bathroom for disinfection 
and carried a pail of water for my bath. A group of men were also 
washing themselves — but what dreadful swearing and cursing. 
My God these were all criminals — and I was to travel with these 
chaps. Before I knew it the pail was torn out of my hand. I was 
kicked and then thrown to the ground. There I lay on the wet, 
dirty cement floor. I grabbed someone by the leg and he fell down. 
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The next moment a dozen bandits were on top of me. Then a 
loud voice called “disperse!” 

I got up but couldn't believe my eyes. “Antichrist,” to whom 
I had always given ration cards, stood before me. He took me to 
the leaders of this band and introduced me. The oldest one with 
a goatsbeard was medium height, broad-shouldered and nicknamed 
“Trotsky.” His entire body was covered with tattoos. The second, 
nicknamed “Procurator,” was a tall, strong young man. His back 
was pitted with small scars. Apparently he was wounded with a 
shotgun while escaping from Kotlass in Siberia. The entire band 
consisted of fifty to sixty men and were all habitual criminals. Now 
I was attached to this group! The three consulted, then called two 
lads to “serve me.” The two got a pail, washed my feet, rubbed my 
back and even dried me. This was my reward for giving him the 
ration cards. 

I was very unhappy and upset when I returned to my cell. I 
knew what to expect from these people — the loss of all my posses¬ 
sions. My sister had prepared me for the journey: a warm jacket, 
a coat, underwear, a blanket, etc. She had also sewn money into 
my coat. In addition I carried a suitcase and a travel bag. If I 
travelled with this band I wouldn’t even have a bit of thread left! 

Next morning at 4 A.M. we were assembled in the prison court¬ 
yard. An armed convoy watched over the transport of some four 
hundred men. Those who had been counted had to kneel in rows 
of eight. All the criminals stood next to me. My two “servants” 
unobtrusively came to me and took my suitcase and briefcase. 
Naturally I did not want to let go, but “Antichrist” who stood 
behind me whispered: “Don’t worry everything will remain in¬ 
tact.” We were led out of the prison courtyard, counted once 
more, then marched through the dark streets towards the railroad 
station. Once there we were loaded onto the freight cars . . . . 
Every sleeping place held five men — two lying in one direction, 
three in the opposite one. Guards stood on both sides of the train. 
Our car was divided by an iron grid. 

The criminals allotted me a middle bunk. They kept my things 
assuring me that everything would be cared for, but returned my 
briefcase which doubled as my pillow. My suitcase was used as a 
card table. I simply did not trust them. I tried to sleep during the 
first day, all the while seeking to suppress the troublesome thoughts 
which plagued me. I reviewed my brief life span — the happy days 
of my childhood and youth, the beautiful and lovely things I had 
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experienced, which now seemed lost forever. 

The food was terrible: the bread was black and wet; the wa¬ 
tery soup had some ghastly stinking mess floating in it, then there 
were also salted herring but nothing to drink. What an ordeal! 
Whenever we arrived at a railway station we were shunted off to a 
siding. Our guards, perhaps because they were lazy or overworked, 
brought us no water. Usually we rolled through the large stations 
without stopping, while small stations where we did stop had lit¬ 
tle boiled water. 

The first night brought criminal unrest. There was whisper¬ 
ing near the iron grid. Soon the evening count commenced. Two 
guards entered, then unlocked the grid separating us. They walked 
to the second section of the car which housed the female crimi¬ 
nals. Screaming could be heard. What was happening? The count 
was repeated several times. The guards vanished and returned 
with the head of transport. The counting resumed. From their 
conversation it was clear that someone was missing in the wom¬ 
en’s compartment. We had one person too many. All of us had to 
show our faces and again we were counted - the verdict remained 
the same .... I finally fell asleep. In the morning “Antichrist” 
whispered to me: “You’ve seen and heard nothing. You know 
nothing.” 

A group of twelve to fifteen well-dressed men with large suit¬ 
cases and travel bags shared our car. The criminals told me these 
were Trotskyites from Odessa. Next day when I saw them I no¬ 
ticed their forlorn looks and the fact that they were dressed in 
rags. I had no idea what had happened. I only learned the truth 
when we reached Kharkov. After we arrived here we were interned 
in a very large old prison. We were lined up and counted - men 
and women — and everything was in order. The criminals told me 
they had picked the locks at night, dressed a woman with cropped 
hair in men’s clothing and kept her on the men’s side during the 
count. They thought of it as a big joke. 

We were reassigned in the prison courtyard and I found my¬ 
self with the Trotskyites. I was separated from the criminals who, 
true to their word, returned my suitcase. They also informed me 
that we would be travelling together to Petropavlovsk. In 
Dnepropetrovsk the convoy leader already told me: “You are lucky 
to be going to Karaganda in Kazakhstan. It’s a warm, sunny re¬ 
gion.” The Trotskyites informed me that the criminals robbed 
them the very first night. They carried long, thin stilettos. If 
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anyone resisted the knife was pushed against their throats with the 
words: “Quiet you pig or you’re a dead man!” The Trotskyites be¬ 
lieved that the robbery took place with the concurrence of the 
convoy guards. It was probably true. After all someone had to 
hide the goods. 

The cells in the Kharkov prison were very large, designed for 
at least one hundred persons. Near the door stood several smelly 
toilet pails. Nights were especially bad and the stench from the 
pails unbearable. But there was a plus — we received boiled water 
for drinking three times a day. The bread, however, was as bad as 
en route. The night was filled with odors, snoring, groaning and 
moaning and crying. Early in the morning the door opened and 
the guard yelled: “Get your things together.” Again the lineups 
and the counting. In the early dawn we left for the railway sta¬ 
tion. The criminals stood next to me, but there was no trace of 
the women. 

I obtained some paper and envelopes in Dnepropetrovsk. The 
prisoner grapevine affirmed that letters could be thrown through 
the railway car prison bars just when the train was leaving. En 
route to Petropovlovsk I dropped four letters. Everyone knew 
that women, children and old men ran after such prison trans¬ 
ports, collected the letters and placed them in the mailboxes. Peo¬ 
ple knew the trains were carrying innocent people. The rumor 
was true! All my letters reached home .... 

Shortly before we reached Petropovolosk several bandits de¬ 
manded I open my suitcase and take out my fur coat. I complied. 
“Antichrist” soon found the spot where my money was hidden. 
He cut the lining with one stroke of his shaving knife and took the 
money. He explained to me how desperately they needed the 
money to buy Machorka - a type of tobacco. They were destined 
for the Kolyma river in northern Siberia where a package of to¬ 
bacco was worth a fortune. They only wanted to ensure them¬ 
selves of a good supply .... They asked me to check the contents 
of my suitcase in their presence. Nothing was missing! Having 
taken my money they became open and chatty, sharing some of 
their life experiences and explaining why they became bandits. I 
asked “Procurator” where the holes in his back originated. He 
described his flight from the Kotlas prison camp. In the forest he 
ran into a hunter who chased him and shot him. A one hundred 
ruble reward was paid for each dead escapee. He managed to get 
away and found refuge among some old fishermen. 
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Finally we arrived in Petropovlovsk, northern Kazakhstan. We 
placed our baggage on some wagons and were then escorted to the 
outskirts of the city. Many of the weak and sick among us simply 
sat down or even fell down. Amid cursing and swearing they were 
pushed on to wagons. Eventually we arrived at an immense, 
wooden building surrounded by a fence and barbed wire. It was a 
former leather factory converted into a prison. The older city 
prison was overfilled. There was a stench [in our prison], a tart 
acrid odor, the smell of tanned leather. 

Our transport filled the room to capacity . . . many simply sat 
on the dirty floor or on the edge of the bed frames. I stood there 
confused, not knowing what to do. Suddenly someone grabbed 
me by the arm and said: “Come!” It was the “Procurator.” We 
squeezed through the narrow passage way stepping on hands and 
feet. When we came to a bunk he simply picked up the large 
fellow lying there and threw him on the floor. “Lie down!” he 
ordered. Then he threw the next man off his bunk. The man sat 
on the floor puzzled, ready to protest, but one look at the bandits 
convinced them otherwise. Not long after “Trotsky” showed up 
and also laid down. 

Twenty-four hours later I was called out and told to pick up 
my things in the next building. Some twenty men were placed on 
a truck and driven to the train station. A single railway car awaited 
us. We boarded and soon the train left for an unknown and cer¬ 
tainly perilous destination. Our section was spacious and we were 
even allowed to walk from one section to another. 

Naturally the doors and windows were barred. The bunks 
were like those of a regular passenger train. Silence reigned. All 
were strangers to one another, each sat lost in his own thoughts. 
Happily they were all decent people. I was so thankful to be rid of 
the criminals. The air was fresh, the bread was somewhat tastier, 
but the soup was as thin as ever. Soon we lay down to sleep. What 
did the future hold for us? 

The Island on the Steppe. The Karaganda Concentration 
Camp 1936 — 1944 

We arrived in the old section of Karaganda. The new section 
was built later by the German prisoners of war. It was a vast re¬ 
gion with immense coal reserves. Exiled Russo-Germans, some as 
young as fourteen, labored in these mines as part of the Work 
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Army .... As far as the eye could see there were large and small 
piles of refuse. A smog consisting of smoke and soot hung over 
the entire region. We were led down a single street. Pitiful, crum¬ 
bling earthen huts, built halfway into the ground, stood on both 
sides of the street. Tall weeds covered the sod roofs. Here and 
there were small dirty windows. Nothing green anywhere — only 
the monotonous, grey landscape. The few people we encountered 
stopped and looked almost as if they were searching for known 
faces. 

We moved from the old section of the city to a large area sur¬ 
rounded by barbed wire, with armed guards in the corner guard 
towers. They awaited us at the gate. As we entered we were counted 
and each received his number. Mine was 119,715. We were lined 
up and the commandant invited us to occupy one of the earthen 
huts. There was room for all he said. Then he called the three of 
us who had been specifically sent here by GULAG central in Mos¬ 
cow. A specialist in animal husbandry, an agriculturalist and I 
occupied the same hut. It had the usual furnishings — wooden 
bed frames and mattresses filled with straw. It was evening. We 
obtained some boiled water and ate the bit of dry bread we saved 
from lunch. 

We were almost at our destination. Somewhere not far from 
here was the concentration camp Karaganda, called KARLAG in 
abbreviated form. Next morning we were loaded in a truck and 
off we went. Two guards accompanied us - one sat in the back 
with us, the other in the cab. As far as the eye could see the steppe 
stretched endlessly in varying shades of grey. We passed through 
the village of Dubovka, but still had twenty-five kilometers to drive. 
Finally we reached Dolinka, the administrative center for the en¬ 
tire camp. It was a large village with four streets. The houses, as 
everywhere in the region, were made of clay. In the center of the 
village stood a two-storey brick building. It housed the adminis¬ 
trative headquarters of the camp. We entered a room with sixty or 
seventy people. It was the camp administrative center, subject to 
continuous commotion. Instinctively one searched for familiar 
faces. The signal for silence sounded and we tried to bed down for 
the night on the hard floor. 

The group next to me insisted on talking all night and I 
couldn't help hearing their discussion. They were veterinarians 
and animal husbandry specialists all sentenced to additional terms 
as wreckers and saboteurs because of an outbreak of brucellosis. 
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They accused each other of not speaking decisively during the 
trial. I could not sleep when I heard this. What had I got into? 
Even here people lived in constant fear of their lives. New trials 
and new sentences — one could stay here forever or be executed or 
sent to the terrible camps in the north. It was a frightening night 
for me. I had always thought that I would work hard. After all I 
loved my work and four years were not that long compared with 
ten. Time would pass quickly. Perhaps there was even a reduced 
sentence for good work. But now this! 

In the morning I was called before the commandant. Accom¬ 
panied by a guard I was led into the administration building. We 
went to the cattle breeding division where a supervisor, also a pris¬ 
oner, studied my dossier. “We desperately need a specialist in ani¬ 
mal husbandry,” he informed me. After consulting with his supe¬ 
riors he announced, “You will be sent to Samarka as the head of 
animal husbandry. Your documents will soon be ready.” I was 
shocked and told him of my night experience. He smiled and 
said, “That’s why were sending you there. The other specialists 
have all been arrested and no one is left to do the work.” I pled to 
be given less responsibility but he remained unyielding. Finally 
he lost his patience and told the guard to take me to the central 
bureau for animal husbandry. The supervisor of the office, Stulga, 
listened attentively to me, then began to curse. “You young men 
don’t seem to understand where you are. You are a prisoner and a 
criminal. You can work as a specialist or you’ll end up in the 
mines in Karaganda. People die there like flies. Dreadful work 
conditions, poor ventilation, impossible work norms, four hun¬ 
dred grams of bread once a day and a watery soup. The end result 
is emaciation and death.” I returned to the head of my division, 
not knowing what to do. 

I knocked and opened the door. I could not believe my eyes. 
Next to the divisional head sat professor Fortunatov the well-known 
zoologist I once met in Askaniya-Nova. I mentioned earlier that 
our Sovkoz “Rosovka” was closely connected with that research 
institute. At that time he was the department head for cattle cross¬ 
breeding and acclimatization. Fortunatov turned to me: “Young 
man I recall you have a short surname and are German. I’ve met 
you before.” He informed me that he urgently needed a specialist 
and wanted me to work in his department. When Fortunatov had 
made all the arrangements I was able to freely move about Dolinka 
without an armed guard. What a wonderful feeling. With head 
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held high I walked to the Institute, number fifty-one on Fourth 
Street. This building housed the flower of zoological-technical 
experts in the entire country. All were prisoners .... 

Dolinka, where the Institute was located, was populated by 
Germans until 1931. They were resettled when the Karaganda 
camp was established. Within the NKVD system the camp was 
called: The Karaganda NKVD Work and Rehabilitation Camp. 

Since it had connections with other agricultural institutes like 
kolkozes and sovkozes the camp was also known as the “Karaganda 
Sovkozes of the NKVD.” It is wrong to assume that this camp 
occupied an uninhabited steppe. The area of this camp stretched 
two hundred and sixty kilometers north to south. It was a state 
within a state. Here were settlements of Kazakhs, Russians, Ukrain¬ 
ians and Germans. These people, except for the Kazakhs, began 
settling here in 1906-07. During 1930-31 all these settlers were 
forcibly evacuated. Northwest of the camp were special settle¬ 
ments for the disenfranchised. They and their families were sim¬ 
ply unloaded on the barren steppes in winter, where they literally 
dug into the ground with their bare hands. They covered these 
holes with branches and shrubs or whatever they could find. Few 
survived the winter. There settlements had no names, only num¬ 
bers. For example number thirteen initially had eleven thousand 
inhabitants. Only five thousand were alive in the spring of 1932 
thanks to cold and hunger. Most of the victims were naturally the 
old, the sick and the children. There were more than twenty-five 
such settlements. 

The camp and the settlements served only one purpose: open¬ 
ing up the wilderness. The former villagers — Russians, Ukrain¬ 
ians, Germans - were allowed to keep their cattle and farming 
inventory and rather quickly re-established themselves in the new 
regions. It was a different story for the rich Kazakhs. They were 
disenfranchised. Their cattle - cows, sheep, horses and camels — 
were confiscated. Many of them fled or were arrested and sen¬ 
tenced. A special company called “Eastern Meats” was organized 
under the supervision and leadership of the NKVD. A terrible 
famine ensued and entire families starved to death. The cattle 
were handed over to the newly established camps and the new 
camp sections were established in the extinct Kazakh settlements. 
These enterprises resembled the sovkozes. The inhabitants of these 
new localities were all adults and unpaid workers, namely prison¬ 
ers. Each clay barrack, which was quickly erected, housed over 
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one hundred persons. Meanwhile specialists and scientists of every 
kind kept arriving in the camp. There were large areas - the New 
Lands — which had never been cultivated and which possessed 
very fertile soils .... 

The camp administration was directly accountable to Gulag 
headquarters in Moscow. Neither the Communist Party in the 
Soviet Republic of Kazakhstan or the Karaganda district exercised 
any control. The camp was a colony of Moscow. The administra¬ 
tive bureaucracy was immense. There were many departments: 
administration; transport; cultural indoctrination; supply and 
maintenance; finance; transport; animal husbandry; veterinary; 
apothecary; labor; mechanical; irrigation; etc. 

Karaganda was an agricultural exile camp and distinguished 
itself from others in two important ways. First, the prisoners were 
granted greater freedom. Secondly, the products of the operation 
ensured substantially better food provision for the prisoners. 

The camp was built by inmates: a meat factory; a sugar fac¬ 
tory; a glass factory; a butter factory; mills; fruit drying opera¬ 
tions; a factory for processing hides into felt boots, fur coats and 
caps, etc. The camp had its own city government, a court and 
prison, and teaching provisions for apprenticing prisoners. In 
Dolinka there was even a middle school for the children of camp 
administrators. There were also several institutes: an experimen¬ 
tal station for plants and an experimental farm for cattle. In all 
there were some twenty sovkozes with their farms and 
specializations. Communication between Dolinka and the vari¬ 
ous sections was by mail or radio .... 

Fortunatov transferred me to Monshin, an experimental station 
for cattle. It was twenty kilometers from Dolinka and forty-five 
kilometers from Karaganda. Monshin had two farms, one for sheep 
and one for cattle .... The head of the animal husbandry section 
was Butz . . . approximately forty years of age and one time agricul¬ 
turalist from the Ukraine .... Butz was later transferred to another 
camp but our warm friendship continued until his death .... 

My Brother Hans 

One day in 1936 I returned from the slaughterhouse and was 
told: “Go to the dispatch office as soon as possible. A transport 
from Melitopol has arrived and you may find acquaintances.” Af¬ 
ter working all day in the cold I found it difficult to leave the 
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warm barracks, but my colleagues insisted. Each of them brought 
me a piece of bread, a bit of sugar and fried liver to take to the 
newly arrived martyrs. I was learning something about survival. 
“Tell them Lyonka has sent you!” I asked who Lyonka was but 
they only smiled. I did what I was told. Amazingly the guard let 
me pass and the attendant responded to “Lyonka” by letting me 
read the list of incoming prisoners. There seemed to be no famil¬ 
iar names when suddenly I read “Pavel Butz.” How did he get on 
this list? I noted his barrack number and went over to find him. 
We greeted each other warmly .... Suddenly he stopped in the 
middle of our conversation. 

“Do you know your brother is here?” 

“What brother?” I responded. 

“Hans.” 

“Yes, I have a brother by that name!” 

“Come quickly.” 

We walked through the corridors. I carefully examined each 
face by lantern light. There he was - my dear brother Hans! He was 
lying on his back, eyes closed. I shook his leg and called softly, 
“Hans! Hans!” He sat up and incredulously stared into my face. I 
sat down beside him and we hugged each other. For a while we just 
sat there silently. Then came the questions and the answers. Hans 
informed me that all the administrators of the Svetlodolinsk 
(Lichtenau) butter factory were arrested. . .and that he was sen¬ 
tenced to ten years. He had nothing to report from home. (He was 
arrested in April 1936,1 in January 1936). I spent the night talking 
with him. Pavel Butz brought us boiled water and we ate together. 
In his travels Hans had not met any other of our acquaintances. 

I left warily in the morning and went to see Fortunatov who 
was just having breakfast. I told him of my brother. He gave me 
a pass to the central camp administration and told me whom to 
see. Thanks to Fortunatov my brother Hans was able to work in 
the butter factory in Dolinka .... He got a small hut to live in 
and was very happy. We often exchanged letters and even man¬ 
aged to see each other several times during the winter of 1936—37 
though this proved difficult. I had no pass to visit the “capital 
city” of Dolinka. If the weather was bad I took a horse and, avoid¬ 
ing the guards, rode to see Hans. Hans was always concerned 
about me. If I had been caught my sentence would have been 
extended. It was a happy time for us - as happy as one can be 
under such circumstances. 
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In the spring of 1937 many in the camp were arrested includ¬ 
ing my bother Hans. They were taken to Del-Del, near Lake 
Sasik-kul. No one knew why. Early one morning I rode to our 
sheep barn. A thick fog covered the step and I got lost. I soon met 
two other riders who were looking for their stray cattle. While we 
were standing and talking one of them suddenly said: “Look, there 
is something white.” We rode towards the object and found a 
blood stained towel. Then we found a few notes caught in the tall 
grass. On one of them was pencilled: “We are being shot. We are 
innocent.” There were large graves but we always believed only 
horses were buried there. We found another note also in pencil 
but it was illegible. No names, no addresses. Dear God what fear 
seized my heart. Was my brother Hans buried here? All three 
were dumbfounded. Quietly and quickly we rode our separate 
ways. I found no peace. The image appeared again and again — 
long, large, partially closed graves, the bloody towel, scraps of pa¬ 
per with some words obviously written by executed victims. 

In Dolinka there were rumors about the executions in Del- 
Del. Ever so carefully I began to investigate. Dolinka had a cloth¬ 
ing depot where the clothes of deceased or executed prisoners were 
sold. I found the clothes of two of the men arrested with Hans. 
Obviously they were executed. There were also the personal ef¬ 
fects of Jacob Wiebe of Lichtfelde, who was a well known doctor 
in our region. 

In November I found out that a transport of able bodied pris¬ 
oners had been sent to the far north and someone saw my brother 
Hans among them. I felt very sorry for my brother, but at least he 
was not executed. Much later he sent me news from Petschora, a 
northern river. In 1946 he returned from the camp as an invalid 
and told me about the terrible things which happened in Del-Del. 
If excavations are ever carried out there, people should not be sur ¬ 
prised to find horse and human skeletons lying together. I was very 
depressed and unhappy, but could tell no one of my find .... 

I continued my work. A new laboratory was constructed for 
milk and wool analyses. A group of specialists and scientists ar¬ 
rived from Dolinka. We also got a new head for our section named 
Bikovski, a one time head of a NKVD sovkoz in Georgia. He was 
an original fellow — clever, well educated, a drunkard and cynic. 
One day when he was drunk he was stopped by the police. WLen 
he got out of his truck he smashed the two officers together. As 
consequence he was sentenced to five years as a “socially danger- 
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ous element.”. . . He was succeeded by a certain Buckraschvilli, a 
one-time member of the All Russian Central Executive Commit¬ 
tee which functioned until 1936. He was a friend of Enukidse, a 
relative of Stalin .... 

During the time of mass terror and reprisals an army of secret 
informers played a crucial role. The system could not work with¬ 
out them .... Our camp also had its share of these people. Usu¬ 
ally they were quickly unmasked, avoided and despised. As soon 
as they were discovered they were transferred elsewhere and new 
ones took their place. 

“To Be or Not to Be” 

We got a new camp head named Koneva. She was about forty 
years of age and possessed a domineering nature. She dressed in 
riding pants and leather boots. She soon took notice of me and I 
became the subject of her derogatory remarks. Unfortunately I 
too made some uncomplimentary comments about her and soon 
found I had an evil and crafty enemy. 

One day she told me the special NKVD agent Somov wanted 
to see me. He was a gruesome person and a known sadist. After a 
long wait I was asked to come in. He wanted to know what the 
scientists and especially Fortunatov were doing at the station. What 
funds were available and how were they spent? What kind of 
results were they having? Then he claimed Fortunatov was a sabo¬ 
teur and was misusing funds. In brief he wanted me to sign up as 
a spy and keep my eyes on Fortunatov. I exploded declaring I 
would never spy on Fortunatov and that all the accusations against 
him were lies and slander. We had a hefty argument and even 
Somov's assistant looked through the window. He finally pushed 
me out of his office with the order that I would have an evaluation 
of the work and the estimated costs ready in five days, but not a 
word to anyone. 

I got on my horse and rode back, deeply depressed. When I 
got back I found Fortunatov had just arrived and was in the sheep 
barn .... I told Fortunatov everything. What could I do? He 
was silent for a while then observed that Somov would not back 
off. He advised me to report all his activities, there was nothing to 
hide. Then, after a pause, he added: “Somov is not really inter¬ 
ested in our activities. He will press you and that becomes a mat¬ 
ter of your conscience. I cant help you but I’ll think about it and 
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maybe something will come to me.” 

Now the heat was turned up. Somov called me frequently. 
Even the camp leader of our Polanski district asked who had given 
me permission to leave my post. “Why don’t you ask Somov?” I 
responded. He immediately understood what I meant and said 
no more. Matters quieted down for a time but Fortunatov thought 
it was the calm before the storm. “You must find out who is gath¬ 
ering information on you, then follow the motto, ‘offense is the 
best defense/” Easier said than done. Who was my secret enemy? 
The veterinary surgeon? Yet there were no indications it was he. 

One day I was riding towards the Nura river. Our summer 
camp was close by. I rode slowly, lost in thought. Suddenly I saw 
something white on the roadside. I stopped and picked it up. It 
was an envelope devoid of contents. The address was exact: 
Zvyagin Arsenty Pavlovitsch. It was marked “personal” and the 
word was underlined. The handwriting was Kornevas. Now all 
was clear .... This became apparent during my last meeting with 
Somov. It was no longer about Fortunatov. Somov threatened me 
and accused me of falsifying accounts, that the cream was being 
skimmed from the milk, that we drank milk and cream but claimed 
it was consumed by the calves. Some calves died as a result. Fur¬ 
thermore we had been drinking whisky. 

At that meeting I had no idea that Zvyagin was the informer. 
He was an ordinary teacher by profession, bright, intelligent and 
industrious. We often went fishing together and frequently met 
during work days. I was even instrumental in having his girl¬ 
friend transferred to our camp. Yet, when I thought about it later, 
he had spent a lot of time with me and asked some rather strange 
questions. 

When I returned to the camp I looked up the man who deliv¬ 
ered our mail and food provisions from the central camp. I re¬ 
called that Zvyagin often met this man, took the mail, and after 
examining it, brought it to me. It was clear what had happened. I 
instructed the driver to bring all mail directly to me. Next day I 
told Zvyagin I would be spending the day engaged in experiments 
and writing reports. I asked that he supply me with all the neces¬ 
sary materials and documents, which I locked in a primitive iron 
box. I pretended to be extremely busy throughout the day. To¬ 
wards evening the driver arrived with the mail and the provisions. 
Through the window I watched Zvyagin walk towards the driver 
with his outstretched hand but the driver refused to give him the 
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mail. When both arrived at my office the driver handed me my 
mail. When Zvyagin complained I explained that new regula¬ 
tions were in effect. If there was anything for him I explained, I 
would pass it along .... Disappointed and suspicious he left the 
room. I locked the door and curtained the window. Then I emp¬ 
tied the contents of the sack on to the table. 

There was a letter from Madame Korneva. My hot tea had 
just arrived and over its steam I opened the envelope. 

Arsenty Pavlovitsch! 

Gather the last evidence against Berg as soon as possible. 

Let it consist of the following: First, obtain a letter signed 
by all the workers stating that he supplies whisky for the 
camp; that he skims cream from the milk and makes butter 
for himself; that he forces women to sleep with him. 
Secondly, report on the milk production. Falsify the forms 
and exaggerate the figures. If necessary destroy old records 
and substitute the false ones. Third, list the number of 
calves which have died and give reasons which make him 
appear as a saboteur or at least as an unreliable worker. 
Fourth, write a report on his counter-revolutionary views 
gleaned from your conversations with him. It does not 
have to be factual, say anything you wish. The more 
pointed the accusations the better. I need the material by 
morning. We’ll take them to Somov together. I'll send a 
note to Berg saying I sent for you. 

The letter was signed Korneva. 

I carefully put everything back into the envelope including 
the receipt from the slaughterhouse. I sealed the envelope and 
removed the lock from my door. Zvyagin came by and collected 
his mail all the while averting my glance. He took the letter from 
Korneva, read it in silence and showed me the slaughterhouse re¬ 
ceipt. His hands trembled. 

“What’s the matter with you? Are you experiencing a malaria 
attack?” 

“Korneva wishes to see me in the morning and I have to pre¬ 
pare some documents for her,” he said hesitantly. He walked over 
to the chest with the documents but it was locked. 

“Please give me the key Abram.” 

“No.” I retorted. “I have to work on a report all night long 
and I need them. Korneva can wait for a day.” 

It was pitiful to see. He began to plead and beg for the docu- 
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ments. I lost patience. I grabbed him by the shoulders, turned 
him around and pushed him in the direction of the door. “Get 
going. You are really getting to me. You are sick. Lie down and in 
the morning I’ll send a note saying you became ill.” 

I pushed him out and locked the door. He continued to beg 
but finally left. I had to think of Fortunatov’s warning: “Offense 
is the best defense.” Yes, he was right and I decided to attack. 
What would Zvyagin do now? His access to the documents was 
barred. In all probability he would run to consult with Korneva. 
I walked out to the yard. The moon shone brightly. I found the 
night watchman and asked him to saddle my horse and tie it be¬ 
hind my office. “If you see Zvyagin let me know.” I was on good 
terms with the watchman, a Turk, since I had helped him [escape] 
when one of the northern transports was being assembled. I went 
back to my room and began to prepare a report on Korneva and 
Zvyagin. I wanted to establish the facts about my innocence in 
the event of sabotage charges .... 

There was suddenly a knock on the door. I opened and was 
met by the heads of the milkers and calf workers. They were agi¬ 
tated and claimed that Zvyagin was walking through the barracks 
of our farm seeking signatures for a petition in which I, as head of 
animal husbandry, was slandered. A few cattle herders who joined 
them claimed no one had signed. Yet all knew what would hap¬ 
pen if he got enough signatures. It was midnight and no one was 
sleeping. I read them my report and asked them to sign it. They 
did so without hesitation and even added several unsavoury facts 
about Zvyagin. We parted. Now two cow herders reported that 
Zvyagin had vanished. The Turk likewise came running and in 
his broken Russian reported “Zvyagin has left for Manshin.” 

I got on my horse and followed him. It was a full moon and 
when he caught sight of me he tried to hide in the bushes. I soon 
found him and demanded he return to camp. When he resisted I 
forced him back with my riding whip and ordered the Turk to 
watch him .... Exhausted I fell asleep fully clothed. Next thing 
I knew the Turk was shaking me: “You may want to kill me, but 
Zvyagin has escaped.” What now? I ate breakfast, saddled my 
horse and rode to Manchin where I reported the disappearance of 
the prisoner Zvyagin. Korneva and Zvyagin were no longer in 
Manshin. They were with Somov. 

I stood there wondering what to do. A guard called Hanyukov 
confirmed their meeting with Somov. I showed him my report 
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and explained what had happened. He was furious. He sided 
with me and also signed my report noting “I confirm everything.” 
He was one of the few who regarded prisoners as people. He 
called another guard who also signed my report. Both were party 
members and so their signatures were of immense importance. 

Hanyukov did more. He drafted a report in which he recalled 
Korneva standing with some laborers and bragging that she had 
Somov in her hand. She implied they had a special relationship 
and that he did anything she asked. The guards also reported 
other cases in which she slandered the camp leadership. Hanyukov 
made several copies of this report and gave one to me. 

“Use your own report with Somov first. Utilize mine only 
as last resort. Also tell him if you are not back in a few 
days I’ll send my report to the camp administration in 
Dolinka.” 

I thanked him profusely and rode back to the summer camp. 
I felt as though I was ready for battle. Help came from an unex¬ 
pected source. I calmly awaited Somovs summons. I knew it was 
inevitable and so packed my few belongings. Who knew how this 
episode might end? There was great unrest in our camp. People 
came to me on one pretext or another and assured me of their 
support .... 

As expected a guard came to get me towards evening. I was to 
meet Somov at 9 p . m . When we arrived in Karadshar I placed my 
horse in the barn and asked for directions to the “Third Hut” as 
the residence of the third section of the NKVD was known. No 
one was in the reception room when I arrived. After a few min¬ 
utes Somovs assistant, the investigator Pilenko, opened the side 
door. He greeted me courteously and asked me to wait. Darkness 
gradually enveloped me. There was no lamp. It was an uncanny 
and depressing silence. A sequence of images, one sadder than the 
next, filled my mind. I’d lost track of time when the door finally 
opened and Pilenko called for me. These kind of people always 
worked nights. 

I entered Pilenko s office. Korneva and Zvyagin sat on a bench 
to the right side of the door. A double door led to Somovs office. 
Korneva hissed at me but Pilenko silenced her. He opened the 
door and ushered me into Somovs office, who was sitting at his 
desk. He did not return my greeting. With an angry hand gesture 
he signalled for Pilenko to leave. A coal oil lamp stood on the 
table burning brightly. The electricity was always shut off by twelve 
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midnight. There was a long, depressing silence. It reminded me 
of the interrogation in the Dnepropetrovsk prison. Somov kept 
working, reading papers and taking notes. Finally he looked up 
and in a crackling voice exclaimed: “So you are here.” 

Now the interrogation, conducted according to all the rules 
of this art form, began. I categorically rejected all accusations. 
Somov lost his self-control. He jumped up from his chair and 
paced up and down screaming at me in anger. After a while he 
threw a pile of papers on the table and shouted: “Here! read these!!” 
I examined them one after another. All were signed by Korneva 
and Zvyagin. The documents he sought signatures for at the farm 
only had one signature - his. I pushed the papers aside and said, 
“I don’t have to read anymore. I know who wrote them and why. 
These are nothing but lies and provocations.” 

There was a momentary silence. Then he exploded like a vol¬ 
cano. “Get up you scoundrel!” A torrent of the worst Russian 
swear words ensued. I got out my documents. First the one out¬ 
lining their strategy for my arrest and destruction, which they 
wanted to achieve with lies, deceit and provocations. Somov sat 
down at the table and read through all the material. Then he got 
up and with trembling hands drew out his pistol and placed it 
against my head. “You rogue, I'll force you to make a confession.” 
I stood silently. By now I had developed a unique characteristic. 
Whenever the situation became most dangerous for me person¬ 
ally I became outwardly calm, though my inner tension was very 
high. My thoughts were clear and logical — only the pressure of 
the pistol caused me pain. 

It was time for my last chess move. I opened my briefcase and 
took out the report of the two guards. “Please read this and then 
do with me what you like,” I said calmly. He looked puzzled, put 
the revolver down and still standing began to read the report. His 
cheek muscles were notably tense. He sat down and read the pa¬ 
per again and again. He was baffled. “Scoundrels and rogues,” he 
muttered to himself. Then he laughed, tore the report and ex¬ 
claimed, “Nonsense!” 

“If I’m not back tomorrow morning,” I explained, “Hanyukov 
will send this report to the authorities in Dolinka. He has kept 
the first copy.” 

A long silence ensued. His thoughts were obviously in tur¬ 
moil. He stared out of the window. Dawn was approaching. It 
was possibly the first time in his life that he encountered opposi- 
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tion — and it came from a prisoner whom he could destroy at any 
time. He had to admit he was beaten. Finally he hissed through 
his teeth, “Get back to Manshin, but not a word to anyone or 
you’ll regret it. I’ll dig you up from under the earth. Now go, I 
will re-examine everything.” 

I stood up and left. I walked through the first, then the sec¬ 
ond door. Pilenko and the two informers stared at me in amaze¬ 
ment. Somov’s voice echoed from behind: “Pilenko! Berg can go. 
Bring in the other two!” I said goodbye to Pilenko and walked 
past the other two. Korneva grabbed me by the arm and yelled 
hysterically: “No! No! No! He can’t be released.” I removed her 
hand and walked away. 

It was a beautiful morning. A crisp wind was blowing. My 
entire body was shaking. I felt like I was in a trance. My head 
spun and I felt ill. Slowly I walked to the barn. Here another 
surprise awaited me — my horse had vanished. The stable boy 
explained that he was told I was arrested and no longer needed the 
horse. The matter would be rectified when the horse returned. I 
walked over to the veterinarians. . . they were all my friends. They 
were visibly relieved but did not question me. “Thank God you 
are alive” were their only words. We celebrated my rebirth — a 
glass of spirits with water, a piece of brown bread and an onion. 
Later, a cup of hot tea. All knew my destiny hung in the balance 
this night and they waited for me all night. 

I walked over to Hanyukov and quietly pressed his hand. He 
understood and was happy to see me again. He was one of those 
persons who, in a kingdom of evil, preserved a sense of righteous¬ 
ness. Where possible and to the best of his abilities he helped the 
unfortunate prisoners. He promised to stop by in the next few 
days. 

My horse reappeared and soon I was on my way to the sum¬ 
mer camp. Another warm reception and celebration. Someone 
brought a fresh fish, another sour milk, etc. As their boss I always 
struggled for fairness and justice and now this reward. 

Next day Hanyukov related the sequence of the drama. 
Korneva and Zvyagin were arrested. For a long time we had no 
further news. One day Zvyagin’s girlfriend informed us she re¬ 
ceived a letter from him. He was working in a forced labor battal¬ 
ion building a railway from Sharik to Balchasch. The work condi¬ 
tions were severe and the water polluted. Widespread dysentery 
was commonplace. He was in the hospital deathly ill. Why did 
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he put his orderly, reasonably comfortable life on the line? Why 
was he so strongly influenced by Korneva? Now he suffered the 
penalty for deceit, baseness and characterlessness. We never learned 
the fate of Korneva. Somov probably sent her to a northern camp. 
It was the common fate of informers. As the saying went, “the 
Moor has served his purpose, he is now dispensable.” Somov no 
longer needed her. She was a danger to him and his type showed 
no mercy. 

My Release - January 1940 

My date of release, January 23, 1940, gradually drew nearer. 
In order to facilitate all the formalities connected with my release 
my superiors decided I should come to the central administration 
in Dolinka. I needed both a special authorization and a pass. I 
followed the directives and initially all went well. I was photo¬ 
graphed and filled out all kinds of forms, then was suddenly sent 
to Karabas, the main dispatch camp. A guard accompanied me. 
Once more I found myself in a situation I knew all too well — a 
barrack filled with prisoners all eating the usual unpalatable food. 
Nothing happened for thirteen days while I waited for my pass 
from Karaganda. Finally I was called in and given my pass. I was 
now a free person. Serikov sent a truck to pick me up. 

I was back at my workplace but now had my own small room 
and ate in a different dining room reserved for free persons. The 
food was much better. Unfortunately none of my friends were 
allowed to speak with me using my and my fathers name. The 
official term was now “comrade boss” (natschalnik ). The prisoner 
was forbidden to use “comrade” because that placed him on an 
equal footing with free persons .... We decided among ourselves 
to use official language only in the presence of the authorities or 
the guards .... 

A very busy time began for me. I inspected and reorganized 
various departments. We made trips to the different camps and 
farms and appointed the needed specialists. The camp adminis¬ 
tration changed. A Ukrainian, Ignat Schvidkich, took charge. He 
was an assertive person but possessed a warm heart. He did much 
to ease the lot of the prisoners, especially in the area of medicine. 
During the 1960s we lived in the same neighborhood and were 
friends with his family. He died in Karaganda at age forty-three. 
Many former prisoners accompanied him on his last journey and 
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many kind words were said about him. 

Now that I was a free person I was entitled to a vacation after 
eleven months of work. My poor mother was counting the days 
and could not wait to embrace me. I was her youngest son, and 
for her the only one who was still alive. She had not heard from 
Hans and Jakob for years .... 

Visiting My Family 

In December 1940, I was officially granted a fifty-eight-day 
leave. The document stated that I was on vacation leave from the 
Karaganda work camp and entitled to assistance from the military 
in the event of an emergency. I was provided with both travel and 
spending money. Upon my arrival I was to register with local 
authorities. 

Before I left I bought some cloth for my family, because I 
knew they were experiencing tremendous shortages .... 

I left on December 20, 1940. Little did I know that the worst 
winter on record was about to begin on the Karaganda steppe. 
The storms began on December 29 and continued with only oc¬ 
casional breaks until March 1941. In January 1941 the tempera¬ 
ture plunged to minus 46 C. I was fortunately on the train and 
my thoughts focused on my loved ones in those special villages of 
Blumenort, Tiege and Orloff. I did not sleep the first night for 
excitement, yet felt restful and relaxed for the first time in years. I 
had a few books with me and began to read. After all, there was 
nothing but the steppe scenery until Petropavlosk, then came the 
forests and the Ural region with its mountains, streams, lakes and 
trees. When I first travelled this route I was locked in a freight car 
and saw nothing. Now I was a free man on the way home and 
enjoyed all the wonderful landscapes. 

When we reached the Volga River the train suddenly stopped. 
Apparently the train driver got drunk and vanished with the locomo¬ 
tive leaving us momentarily stranded .... I switched trains in 
Volrovacha in order to board the one travelling to Svetlodolinsk 
(Lichtenau). How often I waited at this station when travelling to see 
my friends Hans Pankratz, Victor Nickel and Paul Janzen. By now I 
knew that all were arrested and were somewhere in the camps .... 
I sat dreaming of my home and thinking of ways to ease the shock 
of my arrival for my dear mother. 

After I arrived at my station I found a horse-drawn wagon 
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bound for Orloff. As we drove through the familiar territory I 
noticed how drastically everything had changed. What happened 
to those thriving, beautiful, well-cared-for villages and the streets, 
fences or sidewalls adjoining the houses? Apparently people were 
unable to care for their property since everything looked run down, 
grey, uncared for and dirty. 

1 knew that my sister Lena and Jacobs wife, Rachel, worked at 
the Orloff hospital. Lena was not there, but Rachel met me. We 
hugged each other and cried. Then I washed up and we walked 
over to my parents’ home. There it was, neglected like all the 
others. Rachel went ahead to prepare Mother who was not well. 
My youngest sister Maria came flying out of the house simultane¬ 
ously laughing and crying. We walked into the living room. 
Mother was sitting on her chair by the stove. For a long time I 
kneeled with my head in her lap. She wept silently and stroked 
my hair with her trembling hands. Then the others appeared - 
sister Lena and Erna, Hans’ wife, with the twins Meta and Frieda. 
Erna immediately began to lament and cry: “Abram, where are all 
the others? Where is my Hans?” Lena gave her drops to calm her. 
We all sat about mother and talked for a long time. 

Now I began to realize that all my misfortune — arrest, trial 
and prison camp was nothing in comparison to what my loved 
ones and the entire village endured. Late that evening Mrs. 
Teichgraeb arrived. She wondered if I heard anything of her three 
sons and three sons-in-law. I had met none of them. Again and 
again the thought reverberated through my mind “Why?” None 
of these people were a danger to the state. Quite the contrary — all 
were strong, diligent hard-working men — and almost every family 
was missing them! 

Take our family for example. We were four brothers. Peter, 
the eldest, emigrated to Canada in 1928 — what luck! Hans and I 
ended up in a concentration camp. He returned after ten years in 
a northern camp, a shadow of his former self, suffering from tu¬ 
berculosis of the bone. Jakob vanished without a trace. The KGB 
only informed me of his fate in 1989. An accountant, he was 
arrested in November of 1937 as an “enemy of the people.” He 
was sentenced to death by a dvoyka and shot not long after his 
arrest. He was rehabilitated in 1965 but then we knew nothing of 
this. In 1989 I was called to the Karaganda KGB offices where a 
young official sympathetically informed me of his fate. He con¬ 
demned the methods used by his predecessors. 
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Next day I went to the village offices to register. They were 
located in Tiege. The authorities, suspicious, carefully examined 
my documents. It reminded me of the treatment I received when 
I wished to leave the camp after my release. My pass and leave 
authorization were repeatedly examined. Then the interrogation 
began. Whom had I come to visit, who were my relatives, how 
long was I in prison camp, etc? That was classified information 
and I quickly ended the interview by suggesting they write to the 
camp administration whose address appeared on the documents. 
The interrogation ceased. 

At home I helped where I could. Maria and I felled several 
trees behind the house and prepared firewood. They kept a cow 
and a goat which provided the basic nutrients. All the while our 
conversations continued. I learned of terrible events. In 1938 
when there were almost no men left in the village they began to 
incarcerate the wives and sisters of the arrested men. Trucks drove 
from village to village collecting the women according to prepared 
lists. If someone like the grandparents remained behind, the chil¬ 
dren were left with them. If not, they were collected by a truck 
which followed. Take the case of my cousin Maria Sudermann. 
Her son, two-and-a-half years of age and already talking, was liter¬ 
ally torn out of her arms. The children were brought to the chil¬ 
drens homes in Halbstadt, Tokmak and Prischib. Only a sick, 
bed-ridden grandmother remained behind. She had lost her three 
sons and her son-in-law. Now her last treasures, her daughter and 
grandchild, were taken away. 

The women were first taken to Halbstadt, then Melitopol. 
Since the prisons were overfilled they were taken to a public swim¬ 
ming pool and housed on the cold cement floor. Things began to 
change after three months. Someone had written to Lenin’s wife, 
Krupskaja. Apparently she still had some influence and the women 
were released by groups. A search for their children ensued. Maria 
finally found her son in Tokmak. He had become a skeleton and 
could no longer speak. A few women never found their children. 

One day sister Maria informed me that Dr. Schmidt invited 
me to visit him. Everyone was convinced I was being watched 
and so we left via the backyard after dark. We crossed the pasture 
between Blumenort and Tiege and walked along the dam until we 
came to Dr. Schmidt’s garden. Rachel, our sister-in-law, was al¬ 
ready there. The house was dark but the room was filled with 
people. Rachel told me to remain calm, the doctor had screened 
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the guests and no one would betray me. I nevertheless felt uncom¬ 
fortable. If news of this meeting got out we’d all be in trouble. 
They hugged and greeted me warmly. Then came question after 
question — had I seen any of their loved ones? I had to disappoint 
them all. Later we dispersed. There were no serious consequences. 

When I arrived home I learned that a certain Susan Dueck 
had asked about me during my absence. During my arrest and 
the house search she was called to the NKVD as a witness. All felt 
she was an informer. She was amazed that I was not at home so 
late in the evening and wondered where I might be. My family 
told her some lies, but she was not convinced. 

In the meantime I had to go to Melitopol to mail a parcel and 
visit the mothers of my friends. First, I met with Pauls family, 
Irene and her mother. The mother was very ill. She told me 
about the death of my dear friend Paul. He died of pneumonia in 
the camps. Irene walked with me to Victors mother. She too 
heard from the camp authorities — Victor died of pneumonia. She 
also told me my third friend Hans Pankratz was dead. A man 
came to her one day and told her the following story. Hans was 
working as a designer in a paper factory somewhere in Karelia. 
They came in each day under armed guard. One day he had for¬ 
gotten a sketch and wanted to hurry back to get it. He told a 
guard and hurried off. A shot was fired. The verdict: “shot while 
seeking to escape.” All my dearest friends were dead. I alone was 
left. I came home exhausted and depressed. For several days I 
couldn’t even leave the house. Slowly I began to think of my re¬ 
turn to the Karaganda camp. 

I felt insecure and unhappy. I had only a few old friends in 
the village: a Ukrainian Schevelyov and a white Russian 
Karpovitsch. They had lived in our village since 1917. One day 
we were together and strong drink loosened their tongues. They 
were waiting for the Germans even though there was no talk of 
war. They wanted dissolution of the collectives and a return to 
private land ownership. I was uncomfortable with the conversa¬ 
tion and quickly left. I knew of too many cases where released 
prisoners were arrested. My leave lasted until February 22, 1941. 
It was only early February but a family council decided I should 
leave. Saying goodbye to my loved ones was difficult since the 
future was dark and uncertain for all of us. It was the last time I 
saw my beloved mother and my sister Lena, but I did not know it 
at the time. 
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During my stopover in Moscow I purchased such textbooks on 
genetics, biology and animal husbandry as I could find. We were 
warned of severe snowstorms in Kazakhstan which had closed all the 
railways and so I purchased as many provisions as possible for the 
long journey. The journey went well until Petropavlovsk. From here 
all the rail lines were blocked and had to be cleared by hand. My 
provisions dwindled and soon I stood in line at the railway 
buffets .... I was standing in line at a town called Borovye . . . when 
I noticed a familiar figure in a short sheepskin jacket. He had 
difficulty keeping his place in the line-up. It was my friend Butz. 
I ran to him and filled his pockets with buns. Tears rolled down 
his dirty cheeks. I found out which car he was in and joined him 
once the train got underway. 

The poor chap .... He was freed in 1940 after serving ten 
years. He was offered a position in the camp which he rejected. 
He only wished to be free. Unable to return to the Ukraine he 
crisscrossed Siberia and Kazakhstan. He was curtly rejected when¬ 
ever anyone saw his documents. These indicated he had been 
sentenced under article 58:2 — “armed insurrection.” It took us 
ten days to reach Karaganda, a journey which normally lasted twelve 
hours .... I wanted to leave Butz in Karaganda since he was very 
weak. He wouldn’t hear of it. “I want to go home,” he insisted. 
We all chuckled at the irony of fate. The camp had become his 
home .... It all ended well. Our supervisor Serikov, a good 
specialist and administrator, welcomed him back personally and 
even sent a doctor to examine him .... 

Late on Saturday, June 21, 1941, I returned from my inspec¬ 
tion trip of the various farms. I was determined to sleep in on 
Sunday morning but woke up early. As I washed I noticed a 
number of people around the microphone on the street.... They 
were upset and agitated, something was obviously wrong. Then I 
heard the news, war had broken out between Soviet Russia and 
Germany. The news left me very unhappy and dark thoughts 
overwhelmed me. What would happen to Russia’s Germans, both 
here and at home? Terrible consequences awaited them .... 

All radios were immediately confiscated .... In the evening 
all free workers were called into our chef’s office. Here NKVD 
representatives of “Section Three” informed us that our camp was 
now placed under a special regime .... The days which followed 
were very unsettling . . . but normalized after two weeks. The 
radios were again installed in the barracks and the head of the 
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cultural division even read [news releases] to the prisoners .... 

Soon our camp received evacuees and refugees from all parts 
of the country. Many of them were NKVD officials with their 
families and relatives. I travelled to Karaganda a few times only to 
find the city overfilled with evacuees. The market was brimming 
with people selling their few belongings in order to obtain food. 
It was a terrible scene — emaciated children, women and old peo¬ 
ple clothed in old jackets and torn rubber boots. Everything was 
being traded to avoid starvation. The surrounding villages took 
complete advantage of these poor people. 

A Letter 

I had not heard from my family for a long time. Finally a 
letter from my sister Maria arrived. She reported that Lena and 
many other women and men had been arrested and were some¬ 
where in a camp. There was only Maria with her bed-ridden 
mother and my sisters-in-law with the twins Meta and Frieda, 
who were eight years of age. I petitioned the camp administration 
for permission to bring them to me, but was categorically rejected. 
The reason: the Karaganda camp was under military jurisdic¬ 
tion and had a special status. From Marias letter I also learned 
that Hans was in Vorkuta in the far north. He was in the hospi¬ 
tal and had bone tuberculous. Maria and Mother were in the 
region of Kustanai in Kazakhstan. They had been forcibly 
deported. Materially they found themselves in a very difficult 
situation. I immediately sent them food packages but none were 
accepted. By 1942 ... I was able to send several eight kilo par¬ 
cels containing lard and oatmeal. 

My mother died in exile in a small Kazakh village in 1941. 
She was already ill [before the deportation], then the weeks in 
packed freight cars and the starvation — all this speeded her de¬ 
mise. The Kazakhs did not allow her to be buried in their cem¬ 
etery and so my sister Maria interned her in the steppe in a 
homemade wooden coffin. Lena was arrested on June 25, 1941 
just after the outbreak of the war. She died of dysentery in the 
Karaganda camp when I was already there. I only learned of this 
after the war. Even if I had known I may not have found her in 
that massive concentration camp .... 
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Children in Karlag 

Let me talk about the children born in the camp. From the 
very beginning of the camp’s organization it faced the “problem” 
of children . Children were born in camps and prisons in spite of 
many laws and proscriptions. Unfortunately, pregnancy and birth 
did not mean a reduction of the sentence. It was impossible to 
prevent contact between men and women in an agricultural camp. 
They tried everything: separate barracks, farms, fences, punish¬ 
ment and extension of one’s term, all to no avail. The camp ad¬ 
ministration was powerless against nature and so accepted the in¬ 
evitable. In a green park area of Dolinka a children’s division was 
set up. When the date of delivery approached the women were 
transferred here. A special birthing department was established. 
The women worked in the vegetable plantations or the sewing 
workshops. A fixed time after giving birth they were required to 
return to their former place of work. If they behaved they re¬ 
ceived visiting rights. After their release many took their children 
with them, though some left them behind in children’s homes. 

The care of the children in the Dolinka home was good since 
all of the food was locally produced. The children received the 
name of the mother, though the father’s name was sometimes dis¬ 
closed. After five years the children were sent to homes outside 
the camp whose addresses the mothers were given. In the camp 
the children were cared for by doctors, nurses and teachers — all 
prisoners. Since almost all were separated from their own chil¬ 
dren they gave extra special love and care to the camp children. At 
the time of their arrest most of their own children were placed in 
children’s homes where they were taught to hate their parents, the 
“traitors” or “enemies of the people” as the socialism of the day 
described them. In many instances the children denounced their 
parents as traitors and even if they were after reunited, could not 
find a common language of communication. 

Many couples found one another in the camps, though they 
were only legally married after their release. I knew many of them. 
To this day they are living in enviable unity and harmony. I knew 
of one couple who had three children during their imprisonment, 
all of whom were placed in various homes. The father was re¬ 
leased first, found all the children and looked after them until his 
wife joined them. Eventually the camp administration accepted 
these illegal marriages and even tried to keep partners together, 
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but that was certainly not the case at first. Sanctimonious people 
sometimes condemned these women with words like “see how 
quickly she forgot her husband.” This was pure hypocrisy. These 
were widows whose husbands had been killed. Most of these 
women were sentenced to a ten-year term. They were young and 
still had a future. They wished to survive and return to their chil¬ 
dren. Naturally they looked for support, for a chance to preserve 
their sanity, for the opportunity to assuage a terrible existence filled 
with grief, misery and suffering. 

Epilogue 

New directors were constantly coming to the camp. The new head 
of the NKYD section disliked me and insisted that I, a German, leave 
the camp ... and so I was discharged on June 14, 1944 .... I obtained 
the necessary documents in the head office and left for Karaganda. It 
was a very difficult time. Karaganda was literally surrounded by barbed 
wire and guard towers. This was the camp for German prisoners of 
war, the slaves of the Trud Army and all freed [political] prisoners, who 
were not allowed to leave Karaganda. Many Germans, Chechens and 
Ingush were designated as “special settlers” in perpetuity. Most of the 
Germans came from the Caucasus and the Ukraine. After May 1945 
many Germans who had fled as far as Poland and Germany were shipped 
to this region. No one could travel twenty kilometers from ones resi¬ 
dence without special permission. The situation moderated after Sta¬ 
lin's death (1953) but the restrictions associated with “perpetual exile” 
were only lifted in 1956 .... 

When I think back over my long years in the Karaganda camp I 
can still visualize the thousands of work slaves who endured hunger, 
cold, terror, ridicule, humiliation and performed the most difficult 
work without any time off. Yet, amid the criminality of all this terri¬ 
ble evil, there were always noble persons who clearly understood the 
injustices of such mass oppression. Wherever possible they tried to 
ease the fate of these disenfranchised and suffering people .... In the 
Karaganda camp many specialists of every kind were employed as free 
persons. The majority were party members. Some of these respected 
the dignity of the prisoners. They were not arrogant or domineering 
and demonstrated empathy and tact. 

One can finally write and report about what happened. Wouldn’t 
it be appropriate to open the entire archive of the camp and uncover 
the whole story? 
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A ron Warkentin was born on October 28, 1903, in Nikolaifeld, 
a village in the Suvorovka Mennonite settlement in the North 
Caucasus region. Aron recalls a carefree and happy child¬ 
hood which included a rigorous education in the village elemen¬ 
tary school. He had the good fortune of having a teacher, Johann 
Toews, who combined a sound biblical spirituality with a deep 
love of German language and literature. In his words, “On Friday 
we usually held a reading evening, and eventually our teacher man¬ 
aged to introduce us to all of the works of the German classical 
writers.” (p. 39) This exposure had a strong impact on young 
Warkentin. Excerpts of classical poetry punctuate his memoirs. 
They reflect a philosophical mindset undergirded by a great deal 
of native intelligence. 

Young Arons sense of security was gradually shattered by the 
outbreak of W.W.I and the revolution and civil war which fol¬ 
lowed in its wake. While the seesaw battles of opposing armies 
provided a sense of adventure and excitement for the maturing 
teenager, the era also marked the end of his formal education. In 
the first chapter of his reminiscences Warkentin reflects upon the 
rapid breakdown of public order, the redistribution of land, the 
forced grain requisition as well as the many murders and wide¬ 
spread thievery. School curriculi were radically altered, old teach¬ 
ers dismissed and new ones appointed. The prevailing vocabulary 
was altered to suit the new political ideology. Egalitarianism was 
supposedly the order of the day, but as Warkentin observed: “We 
strove for equality but were steadily being divided into various 
classes and every conceivable difference between us was accentu¬ 
ated.” (p. 25) 

An introspective person, Aron is deeply aware of the forces 
which shaped his character and being. Sensitively he details the 
maturation of his first and only love, Anna, who, in spite of oppo¬ 
sition from both parents, he will eventually marry. Then he iden¬ 
tifies the major influences which contributed to his religious de¬ 
velopment: the lifestyle modeling of his school teacher/minister; 
his conversion; the various Bible courses and conferences con¬ 
ducted in the settlement; the good will and cooperation between 
the various Mennonite groups, and finally, his election to the min¬ 
istry. Concern with personal priorities cloud his awareness of the 
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political and economic events associated with the tumultuous 
1920s. Instead Warkentin focuses upon his personal development, 
his long romance with Anna and the young couples first attempt 
at farming. Major issues such as the emigration of the mid-1920s 
seem unimportant to a successful young farmer in the Caucasus, 
proud of his growing young family and optimistic about the fu¬ 
ture. Throughout 1926 Aron is increasingly in demand as a church 
and youth worker, but his local prominence as a religious leader 
does not go unnoticed. He is soon disenfranchised and charged 
with being a subversive “cultural agent.” As such he is deemed 
incapable of participating in the construction of the new soviet 
state. At the time Warkentin hardly suspects that it was a lifetime 
sentence to second class citizenship and a pretext for subsequent 
arrest and imprisonment. 

What do the memoirs tell us about Aron? He obviously pos¬ 
sessed a remarkable memory. Dates and sequences as well as the 
details of specific events are readily recalled and recorded: the 
Mennonite flight to Moscow; the progressive brutalization associ¬ 
ated with forced collectivization; the unpredictable and arbitrary 
arrests. Aron invites the reader to share the experiences which 
shaped his life. In the manuscript the philosopher frequently takes 
over transporting the reader far afield by commentary or reflec¬ 
tion and only returning to the subject at hand after many pages. 
In such instances severe editorial nudges ensured continuity. 

Aron is fascinated by the small things of life: the construction 
of a pioneer home in a new village; the care and maintenance of 
horses; the building of a new horse barn in some remote prison 
camp. Lovingly he devotes paragraph after paragraph to whatever 
interests him. This fascination for the sequel of a happening or 
event inadvertently becomes a survival mechanism amid all the 
brutalities of camp life. Warkentin the prisoner sets long and short 
term goals for himself. These may involve a minor one-day project, 
the construction of a horse barn, nurturing a weakened herd of 
horses or simply the desire to see his family again. His interest in 
life is ongoing and sustaining. It allows him to make the best out 
of terrible situations. 

In his manuscript Aron emerges as an open, uncomplicated 
person. He is who he is and does not try to hide it. His transpar¬ 
ency is evident everywhere. A natural instinct for survival enables 
him to seize any advantage which came his way. Aggressive self- 
assertion combined with an intuitive ability to be in the right place 
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at the right time. Survival depended upon who you knew, what 
contacts you had, the essential skills you offered, or even how of¬ 
ten you “oiled” the administrative mechanism of the camp. Bru¬ 
tality, starvation and disease claimed many more victims in 
Warkentins forestry Gulag then in Bergs agricultural Karlag. Lit¬ 
tle wonder that he unconsciously steels himself as his friends and 
colleagues from Suvorovka and elsewhere steadily perish. While 
goodness and kindness still exist they emerge infrequently and are 
supplanted by instincts which are primarily selfish and self-pre- 
serving. As Aron relives his days in the camps he demonstrates no 
special sense of guilt about the special advantages he enjoyed over 
others. Amid frequent changes of administration, the endless in¬ 
security about what might happen next, and the sheer physical 
exhaustion generated by long hours of physical labor, it was diffi¬ 
cult to nurture genuine compassion for others. That was the way 
things were and Warkentin does not depict them otherwise. 

A sense of continuity was difficult to achieve when translating 
and editing this manuscript. The author is always probing, re¬ 
flecting or moving far afield. Digressions of fifteen to twenty pages 
are common. What to leave in and what to take out often became 
agonizing decisions. Furthermore, his manuscipt was massive com¬ 
pared with the other three. The translation nevertheless tried to 
preserve the essence of his story and the style of his storytelling. 

The translation begins with Chapter four of the original manu¬ 
script. It follows sequentially except that chapters eleven and twelve 
were combined into one. 
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Memoirs of Aron Warkentin 

4 


T he domestic politics in our country suddenly shifted. There 
was a sharp move to the left, zealously orchestrated from above. 
In the years to come it etched into the very fabric of our lives. 
Everything we had experienced in revolution and civil war, including 
the famine of 1921 , paled into insignificance in the light of this catas¬ 
trophe. Even the most skilled pen and the keenest mind could hardly 
begin to describe the sequences of horrors which confronted us and 
our co-religionists in the next weeks, months and years. What had 
been quietly prophesied and sporadically envisaged by some, now 
like a black plague, spread through our peaceable villages with incred¬ 
ible rapidity. 

All citizens who were occupationally classified as ministers (cul¬ 
tural agents) were disenfranchised, which in practice meant they were 
subjected to extra taxes well beyond their ability to pay. Then, with 
the full acquiescence of the regional and district authorities, they were 
declared in violation of the prevailing laws. They were publicly de¬ 
nounced as enemies of the state and the revolution. These unfortu¬ 
nates were then handed over to a Troika , a government agency con¬ 
sisting of the NKVD and the police, which sentenced the victim with¬ 
out witnesses or due process. In most cases the victim was already 
behind bars beforehand and kept under strict guard as a traitor and 
criminal. Such a trial usually meant the confiscation of all moveable 
and immoveable goods first and foremost of which was the house and 
all its inventory — beds, clothing and foodstuffs. They were then 
exiled for an indeterminate time, which usually meant forever, to the 
northern or far eastern regions of our land. The women and children 
were placed on special trains in order to be united with their hus¬ 
bands. The wives either joined them where they were imprisoned or 
they met them en route or even at their final [exile] destination. Some 
simply vanished without a trace. 

Often the women and children did not arrive at their destina¬ 
tion. Initially they were transported by rail, already starving and 
confronted with basic survival. If there was no rail line they were 
loaded on large barges used to haul wood, coal or raw lumber. In 
other instances they were placed on wagons or sleighs depending 
on the season. Frequently they were forced to walk. Many of the 
children and the old folks found their graves en route, buried with- 
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out coffins or a proper funeral. Many difficult years passed before 
these people were able to live normal human lives. Today we look 
back and cant believe those events took place, events considered 
normal and legal at the time. 

Now, for the sake of my children and grandchildren, I want to 
report our personal experiences. In 1929 we had a good harvest 
so that we could pay off the debts on our house and meet our farm 
expenses. We even had enough left over to live comfortably. There 
were two rather good horses, a cow, some young livestock, poul¬ 
try, seed grain for next year and enough flour to last an entire year. 
We were well supplied in the fall of 1929. 

[The local authorities] repeatedly demanded that I give up 
my position as a minister, promising to restore my right to vote. 
According to the law the wife of a minister was also disenfran¬ 
chised .... My wife and I were specifically designated as servants 
of a religious culture. For me the renunciation of the ministry was 
equivalent to renouncing God. I could not commit such sin against 
God and my conscience. This raised many questions about our 
future survival as a family. 

We had already planted some seven dessiatines of winter wheat 
when I and several other citizens of Suvorovka were subjected to a 
special assessment which called for the delivery of an enormous 
number of products — wheat, barley, oats, sunflower seeds — which 
no one was in a position to do. Now a large number of women 
from the villages surrounding Suvorovka organized a petition and 
presented it to the village council. The local authorities spent a 
whole day discussing the matter. Even regional authorities and 
militia arrived by automobile. By evening they declared the as¬ 
sessments as contrary to the law and informed the women, who 
then dispersed. The turbulence passed, but only for the moment. 
It was the calm before the storm. 

Not long after this the leader and elder of the Brethren Church, 
who had been exempted from the assessments, packed what things 
he could and sold the rest by auction. After saying goodbye to his 
church he left Suvorovka for an unknown destination. About a 
month later a letter to his relatives arrived in Suvorovka. Its con¬ 
tent deeply impacted those who, because of their convictions, lived 
difficult and insecure lives. We belonged to that group. He re¬ 
ported that our government in Moscow had drawn up an agree¬ 
ment abroad which allowed those who so wished to leave Russia 
forever. He invited the oppressed to follow his example, sell their 
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goods and come to Moscow in order to get their exit visas. As a 
result of the letter many in Suvorovka quickly sold their belong¬ 
ings at a low price, obtained their [internal] travel documents in 
the district capital of Pyatigorsk and left for Moscow. Everything 
they worked a lifetime to acquire was sold at the Pyatigorsk mar¬ 
ket at ridiculously low prices. 

After I had literally given away my horses, wagons, utensils 
and other things I headed to the local finance ministry in order to 
obtain a certificate stating that I owed no debts locally. As a con¬ 
sequence I missed the train for home and only left Pyatigorsk to¬ 
wards evening. I needed to change trains in Miniralnye Vody, 
about an hour distant. Of the twenty who travelled [to Pyatigorsk], 
I was the only one who had missed the train. It was already dark 
when I arrived in Miniralnye Vody and was astonished that my 
neighbor Gerhard Born, who was a year older than I, met me at 
the train. He motioned to me and we left the crowd for the cover 
of darkness. He came to warn and inform me that all the men on 
the earlier train were arrested when they arrived at home. After 
they confirmed my absence with my wife, a certain Rudolph, who 
for many years was the scourge of Suvorovka, volunteered to go to 
Muniralnye Vody to arrest me. Because she could not leave the 
children my Anna begged Gerhard to go and warn me. We found 
a safe place and consulted as to what we should do. After a long 
discussion we came to the conclusion that I should travel directly 
to Moscow, investigate the emigration possibilities and make my 
decision accordingly. Upon his return home Gerhard would take 
my wife and children to another settlement where we had friends 
and relatives. He went home and I boarded a train in the opposite 
direction to avoid my adversary Rudolph. 

I traveled to Georgievsk, spent the night and next morning 
there, and then boarded a passenger train for the three-and-a-half 
day trip to Moscow. It was not a pleasant journey. Since child¬ 
hood I dreamt about the places I wanted to visit, but I never an¬ 
ticipated this journey or many of my later travels. Moscow pre¬ 
sented a dismal picture. Initially I felt this was not our pathway. 
In spite of my pessimism the other people, some thirty thousand 
of them, seemed in good spirits. The two earlier emigration trains, 
which also carried our elder Ekk, stopped in Leningrad and did 
not proceed further. 

Meanwhile the number of people arriving in Moscow steadily 
increased. Over one thousand people arrived on some days. The 
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suburbs of Moscow were overfilled. There were some Lutherans 
and Catholics, but most were Mennonites. They arrived from all 
settlements, including some from the distant Amur colony. 

I wrote home as soon as I could advising my family to main¬ 
tain a state of readiness yet stay put for the time being. I need not 
have written. The next day someone called my name ... it was 
my neighbor Gerhard Born. He and his wife and my entire fam¬ 
ily had come [to Moscow] a few days ago and had been searching 
for us among the various German groups. They had actually 
reached Moscow before I did and found accommodation in a sum¬ 
mer home. 

Some of our leaders began to organize us into groups of one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred persons. We became group 
eleven. The Russian government had not anticipated such an in¬ 
flux of people and issued decrees to stem the tide. Moscow stu¬ 
dents, the government press and pamphlets informed us there 
would be no emigration because North America refused to accept 
us. We were urged to return home as soon as possible, even at 
government expense. Many promises were made including the 
restoration of our inventory and the investigation of corrupt local 
authorities. No one listened, all wanted to leave and tensions were 
at an all time high. 

Several weeks passed. Finally the government resorted to force. 
On several successive nights those closer to the center of the city 
were loaded on trucks, taken to the railway station, and forced 
into the train cars. The doors were locked, guards posted and 
early next morning the trains left for unknown destinations. Peo¬ 
ple were going home but they did not know it. There was all sorts 
of speculation. Some felt they were going abroad, others thought 
the northern forests. No one seemed to have their heads on straight. 
When I think back to those days of more than forty years ago in 
Moscow I still shudder. 

The determined intervention of the Moscow government more 
or less shattered the notion of an actual legal emigration. The people 
were without leadership and faced a hopeless future. It was almost 
morning when there was a loud knock on the door. Government 
officials brought the news that those who were still in Moscow 
and wished to emigrate would begin to depart this evening .... 
In the morning we headed to the designated meeting place. A 
young man provided directions. Each person was to present their 
papers to the designated group leader and if possible make a spe- 
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cial contribution for the destitute [refugees]. No one was allowed 
to take more than one hundred rubles with them and so people 
headed to the Moscow market to buy as much as possible. Some 
loaned their money to others, while some bought new clothing. 
The appearance of the group changed from day to day. In the 
evening the well-dressed first group climbed into the lovely pas¬ 
senger rail cars and soon the train left, carrying them towards new 
life and distant destinations .... 

The first group crossed the border without any serious com¬ 
plications. Later it became more difficult. Then the arrests began 
— the teachers Johann Toews and Heinrich Rosenfeld, Annas step¬ 
father. After several days some of the brethren from Suvorovka 
were arrested, including Fast, Wiebe, Boldt, Epp and Nikkei. That 
was unnerving. I thought of my little girls — Michi, Lenie, Annie 
and of their mother. I was very distraught. 

It was the evening before our group was to leave. Our travel 
documents had to be submitted. I waited with Johann Giesbrecht 
and Gerhard Born. I was deeply agitated but outwardly appeared 
calm. The commission was late and we could not get our papers 
that evening, so finally we went to bed. Early in the morning 
Johann Giesbrecht arrived. He had his visas. “What about us?” I 
shouted from the bedroom. “There is some problem but I don't 
know what it is,” he answered. Brother Giesbrecht, Born and I 
went to the station together. We belonged to the same group yet 
some were destined to leave, the others to remain and suffer. Why, 
oh my God? 

In the evening I accompanied the happy emigrants to the rail¬ 
way station. There was Gerhard Born and his wife — who had no 
children and experienced little trauma in this life. There was Johann 
Giesbrecht who could have stayed because he was not disenfran¬ 
chised like I was. The law did not condemn him and he could 
leave. I and my family had to stay behind .... The same day on 
which my former group left, the foreign ministry advised me that 
I could not leave and suggested I pack up and begin my return 
trip home as soon as possible. I nevertheless re-applied with an¬ 
other group in the silent hope that as a new adherent I might be 
processed without incident. But we plan and God leads. For me 
and my family a lengthy pathway of suffering lay ahead. 

On the last evening before my arrest in the following night, 
the grown children of those families whose fathers had already 
been arrested by the secret police, sang at the window of our sum- 
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mer home. It was the beautiful song “No Brother You are Not 
Alone.” I felt very much alone and I began to doubt my God. 
That made my difficult situation even more difficult .... No I 
could not understand the Lords language. 

After my arrest my wife and children were alone in a strange, 
large and cold city. I prayed and agonized day and night — as 
much as this was possible in a prison populated by all kinds of 
people. Heaven seemed pitiless. I was restless and impatient. It 
was the famous prison Lyubyanka, so crowded that we had no 
room to move. The prison food was so poor we thought we would 
die of hunger. I was interrogated three times while in prison. They 
were terrifying walks. Each time we passed through deep and 
sometimes narrow passages and through many heavily guarded 
iron doors. We were always accompanied by a heavily armed guard. 
Finally we reached the interrogation room. Thank God I was 
never physically tortured. 

I would have been too weak physically, mentally and spiritu¬ 
ally to endure much pressure. They wanted to know who the 
organizers of the German emigration movement were, especially 
the leaders among the Mennonites. I always felt that the interro¬ 
gators did not consider me as one of them. They simply refused 
to believe that a movement of some ten thousand people could 
emerge out of nowhere without some planning and orchestration 
and so they arrested several hundred people like myself. Had they 
believed our stories the authorities would have investigated and 
regulated the affairs in our own villages and settlements. They 
saw an enemy of the state in the ordinary citizen. The German 
people with their diligence, order and industriousness should not 
have been treated with such severity. It pained our very souls that 
we, as law abiding subjects of the land, together with our fathers, 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers, were considered to be enemies 
of the state. 

During my first interrogation I tried to demonstrate how peo¬ 
ple in my situation, unjustly treated as aliens, really had no future 
in Russia because we were not wanted. I simply asked that we be 
allowed to leave Russia because people who had been disenfran¬ 
chised could not live here. During my second interrogation I had 
not heard from my wife and children for many days and my long¬ 
ing for them was immense. I promised to give up all thoughts of 
going to Canada as long as I was released and allowed to rejoin my 
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family. During my last hearing in the Lyubyanka I stated that I 
only wished to return to my village of Nikolaifeld in Suvorovka 
with my wife and children. At that time I still believed the inter¬ 
rogators would release their victim if they found him innocent. I 
obviously possesed no understanding of that world. Sometimes 
we humans need very little to ensure our happiness. 

New Years 1930 was the first time I found myself in strange 
circumstances and far from home. I had no idea where my wife 
and children were. There were a few Germans among the one 
hundred and twenty people in our cell. We said goodbye to the 
old year by quietly singing several songs and remembering New 
Years eves of bygone days with their abundant dinners. Then we 
went to sleep. Specially constructed double bunks lined the walls 
of the cell and each person was assigned his bed by the prison 
official. Because there was no more room I slept on a large table 
only suitable for one person. I was able to sleep alone but, since 
the table was in use, it meant getting up first and going to sleep 
last. During the day there was simply no place for me. I simply 
rolled up in my blanket wherever I could and prayed for my wife 
and children. On one occasion I saw a sizeable bread crust under 
one of the bunks. The Moscow prisoners got special parcels from 
home twice a week and this was obviously a crust dropped by a 
satiated Muscovite. After everyone had gone to sleep I carefully 
crawled towards the enticing crust, took it back to my blanket 
and, deeply thankful, devoured it. How I relished this “New Year s 
Cookie!” Never before or after have I enjoyed such a treat. 

In early January the authorities decided to hand people like 
me over to local authorities. We had no idea how this might hap¬ 
pen. It simply meant a transfer from one prison to another, usu¬ 
ally with a soldier escort devoid of all human empathy towards the 
unfortunate victims, who were transported like cattle. In mid- 
January they collected a large group of prisoners for transport to 
the Caucasus. Once more we Suvorovkavites were reunited. There 
was brother Gerhard Fast and B. Boldt from Fuerstental, Johann 
Epp from Arival, Nickel from Blumental, Heinrich Wiebe from 
Suvorovka, Heinrich Friesen from Kuban and myself from 
Nikolaifeld. Many of the leading Brethren, including my teacher 
Johann Toews, received a five-year northern exile sentence while 
in Moscow. My other teacher Heinrich Rosenfeld, the stepfather 
of my wife and hence my father-in-law, was freed after they al¬ 
most tortured him to death. 
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We received our three day rations just before we left. Starved 
we devoured the bread and very salty fish. It was too much for our 
shrunken stomachs. The salty fish gave us a terrible thirst. We 
almost died. We were crowded into the freight cars and it was 
impossible to walk about, stand or sit. When we reached the city 
of Vostov three days later our older men Boldt and Epp could no 
longer walk and stumbled about. During transport the Rostov 
prison officials treated us like dangerous criminals. We were not 
only accompanied by heavily armed guards but by several fierce 
watchdogs. Such treatment was an ill omen for us. We still knew 
nothing about our loved ones, left in the most difficult of circum¬ 
stances in the cold Moscow winter. These thoughts weighed heavily 
upon our spirits. 

To our surprise the head of the prison received us rather cor¬ 
dially. He understood what kind of prisoners we were and was 
sympathetic to our cause. He allowed each of us to send a request 
for money to Suvorovka, some four hundred kilometers distant. 
Furthermore, we could buy what we needed from the prison food 
store. A few days later we each received ten to fifteen rubles and 
our starvation ended .... We now knew that our wives and 
children had returned home safely after a thirteen-day journey. 

After two months in the Rostov prison we were transported to 
Pyatigorsk. One Saturday evening the train drove by the stations 
Suvorovka and Nikolaifeld. What deep feelings that evoked! We 
could not even look out, so a stopover was out of the question. 
Next day before noon we arrived at the Pyatigorsk state prison .... 
All of us except Mr. Boldt were disenfranchised and we had to 
count on the fact that we would probably be sent into exile. 

When our wives learned that we were nearby they arrived the 
next day with food parcels. From the notes which they had en¬ 
closed we knew they were all well and, like us, wished to be reu¬ 
nited. They were not allowed to visit us because our cases were 
still pending. In Pyatigorsk we found ourselves in a much better 
situation. Compared with Moscow and Rostov the prison was 
larger and better run. We also received at least one food parcel per 
week and so did not starve. Brother Wiebe and I were given spe¬ 
cial positions. He became the head manager and I was put in 
charge of health. Now we were no longer behind lock and key 
and the change did us good. 

For an entire month it seemed as if the administration did not 
know we existed. Finally at the beginning of May we were trans- 
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ferred to the secret police barracks and placed in different cells. 
Our interrogation began in a few days. I had a special experience. 
I dreamt I had driven my hay rake on to the rails between two 
oncoming trains at the Suvorovka station. Miraculously both trains 
swerved the other way and I was spared. I happily drove back to 
the hayfield where the hay harvest had begun. Later I told Mr. 
Boldt I thought I would be home for the hay harvest. 

I was the first person to be interrogated. Three men sat on 
three sides of the table. I was seated at the fourth place somewhat 
away from the table. My guard was excused. The interview was 
brief but intense. I was accused of agitating for emigration abroad. 
I defended myself and cited what evidence I could. They asked 
me if I wanted to go home. I was allowed to sit on the window-sill 
of the third storey and saw hundreds of happy, free people moving 
about. The most wonderful smells of May wafted towards me. 
They came from out there — from freedom - yet here my freedom 
or further imprisonment was being discussed. I did not want to 
sign the accusation cited under sections 58:10 and 58:11 of the 
criminal code. I finally did so with the notation that I was not 
aware of any crime and that the local authorities who disenfran¬ 
chised me, caused the calamity which I and others endured and 
were still enduring. 

When I returned to my cell Mr. Boldt wanted to know how 
things had gone, but I was very agitated and said I would be fortu¬ 
nate if I only received a five-year sentence. After his interrogation 
Boldt thought we might be freed and not exiled. I was certainly 
glad to hear such news and was overcome by deep longings. I was 
a young father with a family, yet kept under lock and key and 
always under guard. What self-recrimination and what dark 
thoughts occupied my mind. Naturally I tried to excuse myself 
and my actions. There I sat with my bitter thoughts, constantly 
watched through the small opening in the ironclad door. 

We were not allowed to lie down during the day, nor speak 
loudly, nor sing together. We only spoke in murmurs, cut off 
from the outside world by the high walls of the Pyatigorsk secret 
police prison. At night we were only allowed to get up in extreme 
emergencies and utilize the iron buckets. Then it was back to 
sleep on the hard boards. Dark thoughts enveloped me both day 
and night. It was a welcome change when the guard asked one of 
us to come out and wash the corridor with an old rag and a bucket 
of water. We tried to prolong this work as long as possible in 
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order to enjoy the fresh air and apparent freedom .... We were 
completely isolated from the brethren Wiebe, Fast, Epp and Nikkei. 
All four stayed in separate cells. I and Mr. Boldt were subjected 
to a less severe regime .... 

After seven days of interrogation in the secret underground 
rooms we were reunited. They marched us through the well-popu¬ 
lated streets of Pyatigorsk in the direction of the “Pyatigorsk Insti¬ 
tute for Worker Training.” We marched through a very familiar 
city. As children our father brought us to the market, or we came 
here on important excursions with our teacher and had our lunch 
at the memorials to Lermontov and Puschkin .... I thought of 
my dream of freedom, of the frequent reassurances of Mr. Boldt. 
Yet here we were accompanied by an armed escort and the fright¬ 
ful noise of dogs. Little wonder I became discouraged. When we 
were again locked in prison the one-time ray of hope virtually 
vanished. Brother Wiebe, Nikkei and I again received supervisory 
positions. Wiebe was manager, Nikkei a mentor and I was in 
charge of health and sanitation. My work brought me into all the 
rooms and corridors of the prison. I learned to know all the secret 
places of this terrible building. 

Pyatigorsk was luxurious compared with the other prisons and 
cells we had occupied. The performance of the prison kitchen 
was tolerable and we also managed to get food from home. We 
began to recover physically. A few months ago our thin lips had 
difficulty covering our teeth, now our cheeks were red and we had 
all gained considerable weight. In Rostov and now in Pyatigorsk 
the press kept us informed on the progress of collectivization in 
our villages .... At first collectivization was to be on a voluntary 
basis but that soon collapsed. It was the women who began to 
pull the collective apart. First they took their cows home, then 
the horses, their farm implements and finally, their share of the 
planting seed and cattle feed. The government felt justified in 
taking severe measures against the private farmers .... Now the 
kulaks were imprisoned in the already overfilled prisons .... The 
village arrests soon overcrowded the Pyatigorsk prison .... Some¬ 
thing had to be done. Before long whole groups were sent north, 
others were executed. 

We and our families endured difficult spiritual struggles. No 
one knew whether they would see the dawn of another day. We 
all asked ourselves, “Am I next? Will I be sent away never to re¬ 
turn? Will it.be the northern wilderness?” Our wives made sure 
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we had warm clothes and boots as well as several months of provi¬ 
sions, especially lard and dried buns. ... In my cell hung a large 
red sack of dried food products [ready for sudden departure]. 

We had been pursuing our normal task for several days when 
I heard someone loudly calling my name. I ran to the door, opened 
it and found a large food parcel from my wife. Enclosed was a 
note. She clearly stated that she had gone to the prison warden 
seeking to visit me and was told that my name no longer appeared 
on the list of prison inhabitants. The so-called Troika acquitted 
me and I would probably be released today. After my interroga¬ 
tion a week ago I thought this might be the case, but now I was 
electrified. . . . 

My poor head went in circles. [My wife’s] note stated: “I will 
expect you in church tonight.” She must have had some reason to 
say that. I’d simply wait until evening — then what a reunion. Oh 
to be reunited with the mother of my three children after half a 
year of separation and suffering. How I longed to see the children 
whom I had left hungry, cold and naked in Moscow. How I longed 
to enclose my loved ones in my arms and never leave them again. 
But evening came and it was life as usual in the prison. Supper 
began with tea without sugar. Then came a thin soup and on 
occasion a spoon of porridge. This was also the time when people 
were called out for one reason or another. I waited. I was well 
practiced in waiting. How often I had waited in vain. Surely God 
would not allow that to happen. It was getting dark .... There 
was one last possibility. Three guards usually came in the evening 
for a careful prisoner count and to check the security of the prison 
bars. Only a deathly silence prevailed, no word, no movement - 
only the stench of a prison cell overcrowded with unhappy, de¬ 
spairing human beings. I spent a sleepless night and heard my 
name being called hundreds of times. Every movement of the 
guards in the corridor penetrated my ear, but there was no call to 
freedom. Not far away in [Pyatigorsk] my wife also tossed and 
turned, she too was the unhappiest woman in her lodging. She 
too could not sleep. The dawn came gradually. A new day began, 
but my heart was heavy and deeply burdened. 
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For many years we celebrated May 19,1930, as a day of remem¬ 
brance and thanksgiving in my family. It was the day I was released 
after six months of imprisonment.... The day before I saw my wife 
standing in line from a third-storey window .... I signalled that she 
should wait no longer and by stretching my hand northward indi¬ 
cated where I thought my pathway led. She understood .... I went 
to my cell, lay down and fell asleep. I don't know how long I slept 
before I heard my name called. Automatically I answered. Immedi¬ 
ately the great iron door opened and a soldier came in and in a pleas¬ 
ant tone of voice said, “Come, you are free to go.” 

I felt a bit like a soul going into a paradise after much suffering 
and sorrow. I said a brief and emotional goodbye to the brethren. All 
except Mr. Boldt were sentenced to five years. After their term ex¬ 
pired they briefly returned home only to be re-arrested and vanish 
forever in 1937. 

I distributed my sack of dried food to the other prisoners and the 
guards. The prison office checked my papers and certified my iden¬ 
tity .... I walked through several small doors and finally reached the 

main gate_I was free, completely free - no more locked doors and 

no more guards. It was almost too much but there was more - before 
me stood dear Anna and in seconds we were in each others’ arms. 
Such a reunion has to be experienced to be believed. We quickly left 
the prison with its bars and high walls and watchtowers. Ten meters 
away ... I stopped and took off my hat — my spiritual brothers 
together with many others were still suffering agony of soul and spirit 
— and I saw them clearly in the window waving their goodbyes .... 

Though we left Pyatigorsk by day we only arrived home the next 
day, May 20. We entered our parents’ home through the backyard. I 
felt I had brought shame to our family since no one had ever been 
imprisoned. Our parents were overjoyed .... After we ate together 
we went to our home. I felt awkward and shy yet that evening many 
guests arrived. They not only brought needed spiritual encourage¬ 
ment but material goods as well. They provided an abundance of 
food and supplied money to buy a cow. We suffered no want. They 
even seeded our crops for us. Except for changing circumstances we 
might have lived a normal life. 

After a few days the older brethren from the church came and 
asked me to take over the leadership. I felt inadequate for the task. 
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Collectivization exerted increasing pressure upon the life of the church. 
Though not prohibited, Sunday services faced competing agendas 
[organized by the collective]. The older ministers languished in north¬ 
ern and eastern concentration camps and the majority never returned. 
Others, unable to find work locally, labored in the coal mines of the 
Don Basin and other regions. The soviets rarely provided appropri¬ 
ate travel documents and if they did the individual was designated as 
disenfranchised. This simply meant “don’t give these people work!” 
Membership in the agricultural artels was also out of the question. 
Disenfranchisement usually applied to the entire family, including 
adult members. No place of refuge existed in our vast land where 
people might find work. Amid such circumstances people do what 
they must to survive. 

A person possessing a broad conscience, a person who knew how 
to behave and adapt in special times, who earlier made friends, in 
short, a person who was cunning yet upright, survived more easily. 
Many pastors became cattle herders for German and other villages. 
Previously they spent precious time shepherding humanity, now they 
shepherded the cattle of the artel members. On occasion not even 
that was possible .... 

I worked energetically on our farm and so the question of our 
survival was less critical following the first months of my release. A 
few days after my return I was called into the village office. I knew all 
of the people who worked there. They inquired about my well-being 
and took credit for the fact that I had not been subjected to northern 
exile. They felt I should petition the district committee for the return 
of my voting rights and of course relinquish my ministerial office. I 
was unable to make that promise even though it was becoming in¬ 
creasingly difficult and even impossible to hold services in Suvorovka. 
Yet I was not prepared to sacrifice my family’s freedom for my faith 
and the integrity of my conscience. Contrary to what I already expe¬ 
rienced I still hoped that, thanks to basic human decency, things would 
fall into place. The cow we had purchased supplied us with milk and 
butter. We also managed to purchase an old horse — but no more. 

We looked after our garden as well as the grain which the good 
people of Suvorovka planted for us. We too were subjected to the 
plan demanding forced grain deliveries right after harvest. In those 
days they assessed not only the seeded land but the total acreage. The 
plan demanded more grain of the disenfranchised and larger deliver¬ 
ies of meat, milk, eggs. No excuses or explanations were accepted. 
We understood the system all too well, but where might we go? 
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Inwardly I was resdess and so left for Memrik before the harvest. 
At this time many people traveled day and night in search of a secure 
livelihood. At Memrik many of our brethren found work at a dam 
site. Here I met the elder of the Suvorovka Mennonite Church, a 
pious and learned man. He was much older than I, but we greeted 
each other warmly. He took the afternoon off and showed me around, 
and pointed out the resettled villages which would soon be at the 
bottom of the lake. I asked his advice as to what I might do. He 
advised me to stay home as long as possible. Though he and others 
had found temporary shelter and sustenance, they were still home¬ 
less. It was difficult to adjust to a new order, namely life in the bar¬ 
racks, a communal kitchen and working on Sundays. During the 
winter of 1937 he was the first person in his concentration camp to 
be carried out to the taiga (subarctic, evergreen forest) for burial. 

I went home and began to work in the harvest. The yield was 
higher than expected. We hauled the grain directly from the thresh¬ 
ing machine to the state granary and managed to completely fulfill 
our quota. We sold some of the surplus, paid off all our debts to the 
state and had enough left over for our own needs. We even managed 
to obtain some potatoes. I applied for a permit to have my grain 
ground at the mill, a privilege only granted to those who had fulfilled 
their quota. There was enough flour and bread for the winter and 
there was every reason to be content, yet everything turned out differ¬ 
ently. 

Several times I was called to the local committee whose task was 
to make sure that the plan quota for the entire village was fulfilled. 
Each time I was given a new assessment and so delivered more grain 
than legally required. We felt increasingly uneasy about this and other 
happenings. On Saturday evening, the last day of October, we were 
finishing the last of the weekly chores. I was summoned to the school 
to once again meet with the local committee. They expressed their 
satisfaction that I had exceeded my quota. If only all the other citi¬ 
zens were as conscientious I would not always have to come back to 
the committee. Unfortunately they still required more grain to fulfill 
the plan and, for the last time, needed to ask for my help. A sackful of 
any grain would do. My signature confirmed my promise and I was 
free to leave. Just as I left the building I heard my name being called. 
I turned around to find our village chairperson, a former schoolmate 
of mine. “Your signature is quite useless,” he informed me. “Its you 
they are after and if you are not gone from here by morning they will 
send you back where you came from.” 
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He disappeared as quickly as he came. It seemed like some¬ 
one had hit me over the head and that my knees were buckling. 
What to do? Where to go? I read Psalm 139:7-12. Today in 
1968 its no problem to travel anywhere in Russia. We do not 
even have to take our passport. No one is concerned if you want 
to travel to the ends of Russia. . . . But then! How do you travel 
a long way with small children without money and without docu¬ 
ments. Even worse my name was already on the list of those fac¬ 
ing imprisonment tomorrow. Sorrowful and nearing collapse I 
entered my father’s garden by the back way. In a state of despera¬ 
tion I threw myself to the ground. Finally I took courage and 
went into my parents’ house. What was to be done? I could not 
go home and face my wife and children in this condition. 

My father was a man of good insight and firm resolve. After 
he listened to my story he suggested that as soon as it was dark our 
neighbor Jacob Reimer would drive our family to the station some 
eighteen kilometers away where we could catch the train the fol¬ 
lowing evening. We would then travel to Kleefeld in the 
Molotschna settlement where Anna’s step-parents, the Rosenfelds, 
lived. We agreed to follow this plan. My sisters Greta and Anna 
brought the news to my wife and, in all haste, helped her pack the 
essentials. I walked over to Jacob. In our lifetime we had only 
good neighbors and Jacob was truly “good.” When I was away 
from home it was usually he who looked after my family as if it 
were his own - and that for months on end. Even now there was 
not a moment’s hesitation about helping his neighbor throughout 
this night. 

Before evening I returned to my house for the last time to 
check on the packing progress. Anna calmly told me that she and 
little Annie were almost ready. The suitcases were packed and the 
foodstuff ready. We only needed to dress for the journey. There 
were no tears, no dramatic scenes and no anger. If it was possible 
to avoid arrest in this manner so be it. I led my horse out of the 
bam and hitched him next to Reimer’s one horse. We left at twi¬ 
light. There was no time for a long goodbye nor was it necessary. 
We kissed our oldest two girls and Lenie all of whom were staying 
with my wife's sister. Either we returned home or if that were not 
possible we would send for them. 
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It was my last goodbye to my home and birthplace. We left 
Nikolaifeld never to return. If we had caught the train in Suvorovka 
we might have avoided the long [night] journey. It was not possible 
since all the passenger trains were carefully controlled. I took my 
leave of brother Reimer, who long ago passed into eternity. Though 
he belonged to the poor peasants and was a member of the artel, he 
lived a difficult life and did not die a normal death. 

Five and a half years ago we had made our first journey to 
Suvorovka together. Then as the saying goes we were in “the prime 
of life.” This was our second trip together. . . . Like a castoff piece 
of garbage, like a cancer in a socialist society we fled hearth and 
home and were of no use to anyone. What did the future hold? I 
am no longer alone. I have a wife and children for whom I am 
responsible. Perhaps we should journey into the great unknown 
rather than seek refuge with Annas parents. . . . 

The train finally brought us to our destination. . . . Our par¬ 
ents the Rosenfelds immediately noticed our unhappiness — what 
with all our suitcases and unhappy faces. There was much to talk 
about and during the first several days we felt like guests. . . . Our 
father was very concerned about us — he too knew what it meant 
to be blacklisted. We spent some days in Kleefeld and also visited 
our relatives in the surrounding villages. Then I began to look for 
work. There was a wealthy sovkoz not far from Kleefeld. It dis¬ 
tributed its young livestock to the surrounding villages, of which 
Kleefeld was the closest. They used the large barns of the former 
wealthy farmers and paid a ruble per head for the care of the live¬ 
stock. I too undertook to feed thirty to forty head of cattle. The 
sovkoz provided the feed. ... I had found work and a good source 
of bread [for my family]. 

We moved into the summer room [of our parent s house] where 
we had our own table, dishes and beds. We were starting over and 
felt confident. Not long after Anna's brother Bernhard brought 
us a few more things essential to our comfort. He also informed 
us that we should not try to go home [to Nikolaifeld].... They 
had come to arrest me that night but found I had escaped. . . . 
Bernhard was unable to obtain the documents I really needed and 
the ones designating me as a disenfranchised person were quite 
useless. In Kleefeld I was generally known as Rosenfelds son-in- 
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law. No one seemed concerned about me and I was left in peace. 

Towards the end of winter Anna went to Suvorovka to negoti¬ 
ate with a certain citizen (a Martens?) who found himself in the 
same predicament there as we did here. . . . Anna not only re¬ 
turned with our two girls, but had done good business while there. 
She sold our cow [in Suvorovka] for a good price and we were able 
to buy a cow in Kleefeld. . . . We bought our wheat some thirty 
kilometers away, one sack at a time lest we be branded as specula¬ 
tors and imprisoned. ... I was very happy for we were together as 
a family and possessed everything we really needed. We were rich 
and for one brief moment we belonged to the privileged people. 
Here in Kleefeld I was ignored since I was not considered a full- 
fledged citizen. 

Spring arrived. The sovkoz owners came for their cattle. My 
efforts with the young stock was lauded, but my contract was not 
renewed. I was unemployed. What now? The large kolkoz in 
Kleefeld had no work for me and I possessed no documents per¬ 
mitting me to join the kolkoz . I was forced to apply to the sovkoz 
administration some six kilometers from Kleefeld. The director 
felt he had no work for me, not even as a day laborer. He sug¬ 
gested that if I had my own horses and wagon he would immedi¬ 
ately have a job for me. I was to think about the matter and come 
back to see him. My father-in-law supplied me with one horse 
and a wagon and I bought a second horse. I and others signed a 
[transportation] contract and we were on our way. They trusted 
us. We hauled almost all the supplies which the large sovkoz needed. 
Before long we possessed between eight and twelve wagons. Most 
of us were disenfranchised but no one seemed to care. Our source 
of income was secure and we lived accordingly. 

In January 1931 our father visited Suvorovka. A few days later 
he was contacted by the ministry in Melitopol. Since father was not 
at home his second son Alexander went in his place. When he 
emerged from the office he was white as chalk. He was secretly told 
they would be going abroad by ship from Leningrad in three or 
four days. We telegraphed father. No one, not even local authori¬ 
ties, were to be informed. Except for the journey to Leningrad, the 
state promised to cover all costs .... When father returned the 
suitcases were all packed and early the next morning we drove to the 
Lichtenau train station .... After several weeks we received the first 
letter from Germany. Not long after they left for Brazil where, amid 
great hardships, they settled in the primeval forest.... Our letter 
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contact ended in 1934 and only resumed in the 1960s .... 

The separation brought us one benefit — we again possessed 
our own home plus a spacious barn, a large storage shed and other 
things which were left: behind, including a wagon and a team of 
horses. Since they were our only source of income I took good 
care of them .... We “owned” the house for less than a month, 
when it became generally known that the Rosenfelds had left. We 
now shared the house with a German communist and his wife and 
children and, since the state confiscated the house, we were now 
forced to pay rent. The document leaving the property to us which 
father signed before his departure was declared invalid. Not long 
after the cow which I purchased was confiscated to fulfill the meat 
quota .... We were devastated. We often asked ourselves why 
God was dealing with us so severely. There was nothing we could 
do. We had no legal recourse .... Yes there were wise and intel¬ 
ligent persons who objected to the prevailing caprice, but they too 
fell victim to the wild disorder. The highest government authori¬ 
ties who held power one day were trampled into the dust during 
the night.... 

Not long after this the director of our sovkoz called us into his 
office and asked us how long we planned to sit around Kleefeld 
and allow such injustice to prevail. He offered us accommodation 
in one of the empty homes in other villages of the sovkoz , but we 
were reluctant to leave our German village. 

In December 1932 amid all our sorrow we experienced extra¬ 
ordinary joy — the birth of our only son whom we named Aron in 
honor of his grandfather. My father made the long journey and 
came to see his grandchild. It was a wonderful reunion. How 
parents love their children, cling to them, live for them! In the 
spring of 1933 the entire economic and political structure col¬ 
lapsed — many felt we could not go on. Most of the citizens were 
without bread. Thousands died. In some settlements almost no 
one survived. . . . Many tried to flee and died en route. It was not 
at all unusual to find starving or dead persons along the roadways. 
Our sovkoz had a special brigade whose job it was to look after 
collapsing and dying persons or to bury the dead. We drivers 
fared better than most, though one of my colleagues died while 
sitting on his wagon. Those of us who were working received one 
pud of flour and half a pud for our wife and children. As long as I 
worked I was able to bring home one sack of flour per month. . . . 

Occasionally we were obligated to spend the night in a village 
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near Melitopol. Only a few of the homes were still occupied since 
most of the people had died. For our own safety we usually fed 
the people with a flour soup and then, with one person standing 
watch, went to sleep. Next morning we happily left this place of 
death. The Lord wonderfully protected us and our wagons for a 
number of years. Many families suffered a great deal and even in 
our German villages some starved to death. Many more would 
have died if the Torgsin , which dealt in foreign currency and gold 
and silver, had not existed. Almost everyone received a remittance 
in [German] marks or American dollars. We too benefitted in this 
way. 

Finally we were forced to leave Kleefeld. We managed to ob¬ 
tain one Torgsin remittance per month plus a few things here and 
there. When the local inspections became severe I usually left one 
or two sacks [of flour] under the wagon seat. We simply felt it was 
time to leave the German villages and settle among the Russians. 
In those days we were not allowed to work for ourselves during 
daylight hours. During the day we loaded our wagon in the stor¬ 
age shed and after dark we hitched our horses. We tucked our 
four sleeping children in the wagon and as quietly as possible left 
our house and yard never to return. 

In the hope of avoiding undue attention I drove along the back 
lane and on to a steppe trail. It was impossible to escape detection 
on the major roads. Initially all went well. The horses were used to 
a heavy load and the soft trail presented no difficulty. Thinking it 
was only soft ground I drove the horses into a snow drift. How 
would I get out without drawing attention to myself? ... I was 
almost in despair. Then Anna came to me in the darkness and 
quietly stood by me as if to say: “You are not alone!” I unloaded a 
sack of flour, took the reins and with a mighty tug [the horses] 
moved the wagon and we were on our way. 

It was daylight before we arrived in Novo and stopped at the 
house the director promised us. It was a lonely village with few in¬ 
habitants. Many of the houses stood empty. In those days everyone 
was on the move.... I unhitched the horses while Mother took the 
little ones inside. I remained outside longer than I should have, 
unloaded the wagon and looked around. There was only the end¬ 
less, barren steppe with its snow patches here and there and as yet 
no patches of green. Then I saw smoke coming from the chimney 

— thats what we needed, warmth. The morning was cold and icy 

— like the world of that day. ... As we stood in that untidy home 
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with its one room and earth floor everything seemed so unfamil¬ 
iar. Only after the room warmed and the furniture was set up, 
only after a steaming soup was placed on the table, only after we 
prayed and eagerly ate our food - only then did things seem nor¬ 
mal .... 

Continued residence in Kleefeld was out of the question. Large 
numbers of people were again being labelled as kulaks. The disen¬ 
franchised or other marked persons were being exiled. Here we 
still had our daily bread . . . and even our own house. A few days 
later some of the other drivers arrived here including our choir 
director Wiebe and Mr. Baergen, our church leader and elder. 
There were also several Russian brethren who worked with our 
group using their own horses. 

Ten days after we settled in our new home we were forced to 
move to a more central location in our sovkoz. Now we were close 
at hand and easily supervised .... We no longer possessed our 
own will and obediently went where they sent us. When we ar¬ 
rived in the new village we turned into the designated yard. The 
lady of the house greeted us courteously. There was hardly room 
for one family in the house let alone two. We stepped down and 
began to unload. Our room was in readiness. The lady even had 
a cage for the twenty-five chickens we brought with us, and re¬ 
quested that we simply cut their tails to distinguish them from 
hers. Just as cheerfully she shared her stove. The two women 
usually prepared their meals together and that amid incessant chat¬ 
ter. 

I unhitched the horses and prepared to bring them to the feed 
trough, but [her] two boys beat me to it. How carefully they cared 
for the horses. They usually watered the horses once too often 
than too little. From the first day onwards they were my best and 
most diligent helpers. Their father was nowhere to be seen. Next 
morning I took some wheat to the mill and asked our hostess 
whether I could take some grain along for them and bring back 
the flour. She gladly accepted. In those days it was impossible to 
grind wheat without a special permit. Citizens in both German 
and Russian villages made their own handmills — they were a ne¬ 
cessity — but took great care that no one found out. The next time 
I took some sunflower seed to the oil press I included theirs as 
well. My host was very pleased and never made life difficult for 
us. One day when I arrived home the older girls came running 
and announced that we were moving to the larger room. Our 
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hosts had decided to switch rooms with us and insisted we have 
the best room .... 

For an entire week our hostess spoke of celebrating Easter with 
us. She had plenty of flour and oil for baking, her husband would 
supply some wine, the eggs were already cooked and colored — 
and so we celebrated together. It was the first time we celebrated 
Easter according to the Russian custom. Their love overwhelmed 
us and we experienced a special blessing on this resurrection day. 
Unhappily it was the last time we celebrated Easter and ate with 
those good people. 

Not long after I went to Melitopol on business for the sovkoz. 
I also wanted to use some money we got from Canada in the Torgsin. 
Our hosts were curious — their family left them some gold ear¬ 
rings, finger rings, a silver spoon and other items. I explained how 
the store operated, where [in Melitopol] it was located and how 
the actual value of the objects depended on the purity of the metal. 
I also explained that I could not exchange their valuables using my 
permit. They left for Melitopol. When they did not return we 
became concerned. Upon further investigation we learned they 
had been found under a bridge — murdered. On this earth we 
were forever separated from these simple, good people. I think 
the words “What you have done unto the least of these, you have 
done unto Me” apply to them. In all their simplicity they were 
motivated to help their neighbors, to share, to shelter, to give a 
cup of water. Yet two boys and two young girls remained behind 
as orphans and that in a difficult time of famine. We don't know 
what happened to them later on. 

Our own situation steadily improved. We were assigned new 
housing consisting of two rooms and a large cherry orchard. If 
properly cared for it promised to be a productive garden. I weeded 
it several times with the help of the children. During the course of 
the winter they adopted us and clung to Mother as though they 
were her own children. Later they were taken away from us. 

In addition to our orchard we worked as large a garden plot as 
we were able and planted vegetables, sunflowers, corn and mel¬ 
ons. We were content with our lot. I enjoyed the confidence of 
the [sovkoz] administration and especially the director. 

Before the harvest my two brothers Peter and Jakob, studying 
in Odessa, suddenly visited us ... . They were deeply depressed. 
They had been expelled from the school because someone in the 
Nikolaifeld village soviet accused them of being the sons of a kulak . 
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They could not go home [to Nikolaifeld] nor back to their stud¬ 
ies. I explained the situation to our director and he hired them as 
ordinary laborers in the sovkoz cattle farm. We thought the Lord 
had prepared a table in the presence of our enemies. We were not 
lonely and our days were filled with productive work .... 

Several months later things became very difficult. There was 
a sharp clash between the workers and the administrative head [of 
the sovkoz]. A truckload of soldiers was called in and several were 
sentenced to a ten-year term in the labor camp .... 

Meanwhile we were concerned about buying a cow. The chil¬ 
dren were small and needed milk for their health, but we simply 
did not have the money for such a purchase. I went to Kleefeld to 
see Mr. Huebert and Mr. Loewen .... Huebert lent me 700 
rubles without asking for any guarantee .... Mrs. Loewen [in 
the absence of her husband] lent me another 300 rubles without 
asking any questions. [With my 2000 rubles] I now had plenty of 
money to buy a fine cow. Mother and I left for Melitopol to find 
such a cow. 

It is difficult to imagine the setting of a city like Melitopol in 
the early 1930s. Even before we drove into the yard of our hotel I 
urged mother to watch our things carefully. We went into the 
restaurant to have our tea — naturally without sugar or bread since 
you needed ration coupons for these. Mother declared she simply 
could not sit there and have the eyes of many thin and starving 
people looking at her. Many were already swollen and walked 
from table to table [seeking food]. All were imminent candidates 
for death. People on the streets were not much different. Mother 
wanted to go home to the children immediately. She did not 
want to be murdered on the way home because we owned a cow. 

The market was a place of many contrasts. There were people 
of every type and class. Some came to trade their last possessions 
for a crust of bread, others were speculators intent on filling their 
pockets. Everywhere there was hunger and distress. As we went 
from market to market we occasionally heard the cry of someone 
whose money had been stolen. We did not even have the courage 
to ask the price of a cow and thereby invite a thief to search our 
pockets. Finally at the edge of the market we found a woman 
holding a cow, which looked more like a slaughter animal than a 
milk cow. We were sympathetic to the plight of this unfortunate 
woman who was only concerned with feeding her family. She 
claimed it was a good milk producer, due to calve in a month and 
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possessed of a calm and gende nature. We believed her. Unobtru¬ 
sively we paid her the money, tied the cow to our wagon and started 
for home. We paid just under 3000 rubles for her, almost too 
little for a good cow. She was a large, strong cow and easily kept 
pace with the horses. How the children rejoiced when we arrived 
home. 

Yes our dear children — they sensed the concerns and sorrows 
of their parents far too early. They knew without us telling them 
that things at our house were not as comfortable as elsewhere. 
They played with Russian children almost constantly and so learned 
a good Russian. We were so happy when, as predicted by the 
market woman, our cow gave birth within a month .... Materi¬ 
ally we were well off for we now had a cow which produced much 
milk and butter — and butter commanded a very high price. She 
was a constant source of nourishment [for our family] as well as an 
unending source of income. While humans plan, God leads. That 
proved to be our experience. At first everything went well. Our 
prestige within the sovkoz steadily increased as did our material 
affluence. 

Fifteen wagon drivers belonged to our group. We did a lot of 
work, but also got paid well .... Our group made almost as 
much money as all the day laborers put together .... We tried to 
be upright and just and took nothing from the Soviet state, yet 
without our knowledge people began to conspire against us. 

During this era they introduced a special agency into all of the 
state enterprises, whose task was to make sure that order and jus¬ 
tice prevailed .... Both internal and external politics now took 
an unexplored pathway. Things were begun and cast aside, the 
new directions were announced .... Massive judicial processes 
were inaugurated — there were the so-called wreckers in the large 
industries and factories. In short the entire country was in a fever¬ 
ish state .... Colossal errors were made which often brought the 
bitterest suffering. 

As I said earlier our director took advantage of the working 
skills of the disenfranchised. We worked hard and were concerned 
with the welfare of our farm. The director and his assistants knew 
we were reliable and useful people — we proved that over the years. 
Now he was no longer completely in charge. Though he was up¬ 
right they began to find fault with him .... Tensions emerged 
between the director, the head of agronomy and the political head. 
In our sovkoz they reached diabolical proportions. 
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It was during harvest time. According to our contract we 
were not required to work on Sunday. . . . One Sunday at lunch 
two administrators came to our yard, inspected our cherry trees, 
vegetable garden, root crops, melon patch, then wondered if in 
view of the threat of rain we might not be willing to haul some 
of the threshed crops to the granary. I promised to do what I 
could but pointed out that six or seven wagons had gone to 
Kleefeld and Prangenau for the weekend. I promised to collect 
the other wagon drivers immediately, but I sensed they were not 
satisfied. ... Before long some ten wagons approached the sovkoz. 
We fifteen men were invited to eat supper in the sovkoz dining 
room. After we tethered and fed our horses we entered the din¬ 
ing room. Three tables were set for us. Never before had they 
showed such concern for us and we felt somewhat uncomfort¬ 
able. 

When we came out our horses were missing. We went to the 
place where the soviet usually fed its horses. All our horses were 
tied to our wagons which were filled with hay. What was this all 
about? My first instinct was to go to our director. He was a long¬ 
time communist but open to discussion and balanced in his judg¬ 
ments. When I met him he told me he could not help us in this 
situation. His advice had been rejected and he was powerless to 
do anything. He deeply regretted the turn of events. Dumb¬ 
struck I returned to the men for further consultation. As I walked 
through the horsebarn I saw the men following the chap who asked 
us to haul the grain [on Sunday evening]. He asked me to join 
them. We entered the large harness room with its barred win¬ 
dows. It was usually locked. Our leader asked us to wait until the 
key was brought to him. We were under the impression that an 
explanation was forthcoming in the harness room. When we were 
all in the room the man simply left without an explanation and 
locked the door. We were effectively isolated from the very collec¬ 
tive we spent years working for. We still had no idea what this was 
all about. 

We felt a foreboding of evil. During the course of the evening 
and the first part of the night the other drivers from Kleefeld and 
Prangenau were also brought in. No one slept. It was a night of 
terror in that harness room. My thoughts tumbled over one an¬ 
other in endless disarray. Morning finally broke. Soon a delega¬ 
tion of several men appeared led by the person who betrayed us. 
We were led out of the building and stepped forward when our 
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family name was called. Finally the oldest person in the delega¬ 
tion addressed us. 

“We have had complaints against you from the local 
authorities in your judicial district. Your entire group 
apparently owes the state over one thousand rubles.” 

1 owed thirty rubles and some of my colleagues considerably 
more. 

“After deliberations we have decided,” the man continued, “1) 
To seize your horses, harnesses and wagons as state property and 
they are no longer in your possession; 2) Your seed grain will 
likewise be seized in lieu of the debt; 3) Those who live on the 
sovkoz have twenty-four hours to leave for any destination you 
wish. The sovkoz makes no claim on any of your other possessions 
and you are free to take them with you.” 

We parted immediately. Once again we learned we were peo¬ 
ple without any civil rights. People could do anything they wished 
with us. I was amazed they did not arrest us and place us in the 
district prison. My plan was to get home to Anna as quickly as 
possible and inform her of what had happened. We had to pack 
our linens, sell our pig and take our cow to Uncle Franz in 
Lichtenau. . . . No one wanted to buy the pig for which we paid 
1000 rubles a few days earlier. We had to leave and so I went to 
collect our cow for the thirty kilometer journey to Lichtenau. We 
arrived at our destination around 3 P.M. Uncle Franz and Aunt 
Marie were happy to accept us. 

Then I took the truck I had borrowed from the sovkoz and 
went to the local depot in order to load the grain I promised to 
bring back. During my return trip I was overcome with fatigue. 
Suddenly I was jarred awake by a mighty crash of thunder. Three 
kilometers from the sovkoz it began to rain and soon I could drive 
no further. I took off my sandals and started walking. I was head¬ 
ing to the directors office to tell him what had happened when I 
met one of the Russian drivers whose wagon had also been confis¬ 
cated. I was startled by his sudden appearance. Didn’t I know 
what happened during the course of the day? He suggested we 
walk to the riverbank among the trees. They were searching for 
me all day he told me, because I had stolen a cow. The threshing 
machines were halted and a trial process inaugurated. Four wag¬ 
ons were sent to our farmyard to load our possessions and take 
them to the sovkoz . The chickens and our pig were also taken. He 
had seen my little children walking towards Kleefeld. I personally 
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was to be captured dead or alive. The news filled me with fear and 
trepidation. 

I hurried down the low valley in the direction of Kleefeld as 
rapidly as my tired feet allowed. I was not concerned that I was 
suddenly an impoverished and hunted man, I simply wanted to 
find out what happened to my Anna for sometimes these chaps 
held wives as hostages. When I was about three kilometers from 
the sovkoz I saw a child sitting on the roadway and the mother 
next to her. Gradually I realized this was our mother and little 
“Bubi.” She briefly informed me what happened. They had only 
allowed her to keep a pail. As far as she was concerned I was safe 
and that was all that mattered. Her courage revived me. We de¬ 
cided she and the children would go to Bergens in Kleefeld. I 
would hide in the tall corn until dark, then join them .... It was 
around twelve midnight when I arrived at the Bergens. Sadly 
brother Bergen advised us not to spend the night there. It made 
good sense but where were we to go? The children sat in the street 
in their light dresses. Already they were learning what suffering 
meant. 

Kleefeld was a long village. As we walked from one end to the 
other we could not decide where to stay. It was not a question of 
only one night or of not having enough room. The houses in the 
German settlements were constructed with a great deal of fore¬ 
thought. They were soundly, spaciously and beautifully built. The 
inhabitants were friendly, hospitable people. We shared many a 
blessing with them. It was awkward to appear at someone's door 
at this late hour of the night who was not a close friend or relative, 
especially in view of the current [food] shortages. At the end of 
the village we turned into the yard of a dear family, the Gerhard 
Johann Baergs. They were relatively poor people but possessed 
something precious and rare — an all-encompassing love. They 
received us warmly. Though they had little to spare they provided 
us with beds and blankets. We were completely exhausted and 
slept soundly. 

Following a refreshing night rain the next morning dawned 
beautiful and clear. Everything was green and in blossom. Brother 
Baerg invited us to view his vegetable garden. The prospect did 
not thrill me at the time — after all I had just lost everything and 
could hardly rejoice at the good fortune of another. Yet the brother 
and sister knew what they were doing. After they showed us all of 
their garden — and it was beautiful — the brother pointed to several 
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rows of carrots, cucumbers and onions and declared that these 
were now ours. He said the same thing about several rows of 
potatoes: “As long as you are under my roof this is your property.” 
They were such kind people. 

I went to visit the head of the artel, a certain Johann Regier, 
who was just having breakfast. He invited me to join him. I 
asked him if he might be willing to get our cow from Lichtenau, 
which I brought there the previous day. Our family depended on 
it. I promised to supply the necessary papers. We agreed that 
brother Baerg would take the truck and pick up the cow. He also 
gave us two pud of flour which we desperately needed. I thanked 
him and left. 

Next day in the evening I came home to my family after a hard 
days work. Brother Baerg had already brought the cow home .... 
Now we, especially the children, were assured of food. 

After consulting with several men and the head of the artel we 
decided to stay in Kleefeld, at least for the time being. I was given 
two horses and a wagon and ordered to bring the unthreshed grain 
from the field to the threshing machine. I soon got used to my 
work, although the horses were not as good as the ones which 
were taken from me. 

One morning as I was unloading at the threshing machine I 
saw my wife in animated conversation with the [artel] chairman. 
I was naturally curious because it was not in her nature to be so 
aggressive. After I emptied the wagon I walked over to him to 
find out what was going on. Apparently a minister named Loewen 
had come from Gruenfeld with orders to take me back dead or 
alive. Our chairman tried to calm me down and said he would 
drive [to Gruenfeld] and straighten out the matter. I did not agree. 
I may have justice on my side but these were not normal times. I 
thanked the chairman for helping us in these difficult times — af¬ 
ter all he supplied us with bread and gave me work — but informed 
him that in this instance I would have to make my own decision. 
Brother Loewen and I discussed the situation and agreed that it 
was certainly to my detriment if I accompanied him, since they 
intended to arrest me and seize my cow. We parted. He returned 
to the sovkoz and I quickly packed some food and clothes and left 
for the Crimea. O. Huebert, from whom I had earlier borrowed 
money, had a good position on a soviet collective farm in the Cri¬ 
mea and thought he could readily find work for me. Since it was 
risky to keep our cow we sold it to a Mr. Reimer for five thousand 
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rubles, even though he had no money to pay us. Until he paid us, 
Mother went to Alexanderkrone every morning to milk the cow. 

Meanwhile I made preparations to leave. My first stop was 
Alexandertal where my Uncle Isaak lived .... I arrived towards 
evening. Everyone knew what happened to us in the sovkoz. Uncle 
Isaak urged me to return home and settle the matter of the cow 
purchase, since the perspective buyer did not have a good reputa¬ 
tion .... By 3 A.M. I was back home. I lay down to sleep and 
Anna immediately went to get the cow. When I awoke the cow 
was already in our barn. 

Reimer and a buyer arrived in the evening. He paid us five 
thousand rubles and expressed displeasure because we had not 
trusted him. He also bought the potatoes which we planted in 
our Kleefeld garden for three hundred rubles. Now we were not 
completely impoverished and changed our plans accordingly. My 
parents, relatives and other acquaintances lived there ... in rela¬ 
tive peace and contentment. . . father thought it a secure place to 
live, but felt we should stay where we were since we had a good 
livelihood .... 

Many of the German inhabitants of the Stavropole steppe 
settled there after their unsuccessful bid to get to Canada. In 
spite of manifold difficulties they had built fine homes and 
planted beautiful gardens. Naturally it was not easy for us to 
leave here. I walked to Lichtenau at night and got an acquaint¬ 
ance to purchase our railway tickets. A special permit, designed 
to keep the collective worker at home, was essential for such a 
purchase .... Since I had often been at the Lichtenau station 
during the past four years I wore different clothes to avoid detec¬ 
tion. In spite of such a precaution I was almost captured by my 
pursuers. I left during the day. We got on as soon as the train 
stopped. It was a question of accepting our baggage. Without 
thinking I went to the baggage handler and asked him to load 
our luggage. At that moment a heavy hand grabbed my shoul¬ 
der. It was the sovkoz representative sent to arrest me. Immedi¬ 
ately we began to argue. I reminded him that our [transport] 
group would not have got into such difficulty if he had warned 
us in time. I also reminded him that we had frequently helped 
him. Was this the way to pay me back? Finally his conscience 
began to bother him. He realized that no one except him had 
seen us. The train which was already late, left without us, but he 
did not arrest us. 
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The next day we boarded the train without any difficulty. For 
the longest time we still felt we might be arrested at any passing 
station. Nothing happened and the journey was uneventful. Quite 
suddenly, it seemed, we were at our parents’ house in Neuhoffiiung. 
Father was overjoyed. The fact that our four children were with 
us meant we came to stay. I explained to him that we were bank¬ 
rupt. When he learned we brought five thousand rubles with us 
he felt we were not to be pitied. After all we could now purchase 
a cow, a year’s supply of bread and other things which were needed. 
The real difficulty, he felt, related to housing and our registration 
without appropriate documents. He was right.... We bought a 
cow for one thousand five hundred rubles and a year’s supply of 
flour for about seven hundred rubles .... Thanks to former 
friends I got a job as a statistician and accountant, something I 
had never done before. Both I and those who knew me wondered 
whether I should be sitting behind a desk. Rather unexpectedly I 
was granted a five-year [local] pass. It seemed I was a free man. 

After so many years, it was now 1936, I was finally a real so¬ 
viet citizen and that without bribery or dishonesty. I had the right 
to earn my bread and livelihood .... I wasn’t exactly the best 
accountant but I got by. Maybe I should have stayed. One day 
the head of the artel in Neuhoffnung came to me and asked if I 
would not consider working for him - after all I had my soviet 
papers. There was an added advantage — I could live as a German 
among Germans. I was interested but my employer refused to let 
me go. 

Towards spring the chairman appeared again. He insisted I 
come immediately and was willing to speak to my director. I made 
my application and was allowed to leave .... A general meeting 
to accept new members was held in the school on the same evening 
I arrived in Neuhoffnung. It was difficult to get into the artel of 
German horse breeders. These villages wanted families which still 
clung to German customs and practices. Most of them were also 
deeply religious. They were reluctant to accept just anyone into 
their group and were unhappy when I appeared. They refused to 
accept me. 

We were still having breakfast when the chairman arrived. He 
was embarrassed about my rejection. It seemed it was not the first 
time it happened. He [the chairman] had another plan. Right 
after breakfast I was to collect my paper, pen and pencil and come 
to the office to help with the year-end financial report. My offi- 
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cial acceptance would come later .... I worked in the office until 
the beginning of summer when the artel decided to build another 
horse breeding station. Several young families including ours were 
to resettle to a new location. 

A new chapter began in our lives. Gradually my sense of pes¬ 
simism vanished. It was a difficult beginning. Mother and I longed 
for greater independence and so were quite happy to move to our 
new home. The grassland stretched as far as the eye could see. An 
old well, forty meters deep, stood alone on the endless steppe. 
Our village, consisting of some thirteen houses, was to be built 
north of the well. A village plan was drawn up and we drew lots. 
We got the building site next to the well. We loaded the logs and 
boards, added an axe, some spades and nails made out of coarse 
wire (regular nails were not available) and together with Anna left 
for our new settlement. Our elderly father accompanied us. 

A new settlement, impoverished circumstances, small children 
to look after — if you haven’t experienced this you have no idea of 
the difficulty of such an undertaking. After we had unloaded the 
logs Mama and I, with father’s help, began to dig a hole five me¬ 
ters by two and a half meters, to a depth of one and a half meters. 
We framed a roof over it, laid sticks and tall weeds over it and 
spread a layer of earth over it. The ends of the roof became our 
door and window respectively. By the time we re-enforced the 
roof against wind and rain, father had finished constructing the 
chimney. Next day we loaded some old items of furniture, beds, a 
table and other things. With mixed feelings we placed our chil¬ 
dren on the wagon and, accompanied by the goodbye waves of 
our parents and siblings, left for our new home. We lived there all 
alone for the next fourteen days. The other prospective settlers 
had lived in Neuhoffnung for a longer time and were better off. 
They were reluctant to leave a normal and regulated life. We on 
the other hand were quite used to a gypsy life and adjusted rather 
easily. 

We worked very hard during that summer, especially when I 
was all alone with the horses. Watering the many horses and cat¬ 
tle three times daily from an old fashion well was a difficult task. 
Later, together with others, I made bricks for the construction of 
our homes as well as the common buildings which we wanted to 
erect during the winter. We not only needed shelter for ourselves 
but for some two hundred cattle. We worked day and night. We 
possessed new courage for we had the necessary documents, the 
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right to vote, and were not being watched. Somehow it didn’t 
matter if we always enjoyed seven or eight hours sleep. 

We managed to get ready for winter. Our house had four rooms 
with real gables. We obtained building materials from a village some 
ten to twelve kilometers away by buying houses for demolition. . . . 
We thirteen families had a very good chairman. He and others helped 
to raise the living standard of the inhabitants of this horse breeding 
farm. The grasslands, which had lain fallow for so long, grew vegeta¬ 
bles, watermelons and cantaloupe in great abundance. We had every¬ 
thing we needed. I was the accountant for our collective from the 
very beginning. It was hard work, but also very satisfying. 

Something very special... happened that fall. Our last daughter 
Hilda was born. We were among the poorest people in the village 
although we personally did not feel that way. . . . Some people won¬ 
dered about us adding a fifth child to our family but what of it... . 
Once the little one was there it had an innate right to life and all the 
privileges of childhood. She brought much happiness to us and to 
her family. 

There was another happening during the second year of our stay 
on the collective. Some of our leading men whom we all respected 
were arrested. Initially we thought this was simply an error which 
would be rectified, but the men did not return and we never heard 
from them again. Until now we were left alone . . . but this was the 
first harbinger of what lay ahead. Not long after the chairman of our 
little village, Jakob Reimer, was arrested at night and vanished forever. 
All spiritual activities ceased. My sister Lena, who died suddenly, was 
silently buried without the reading of the Word or a song or even 
audible prayer. Previously I still preached in Kleefeld, Alexanderkrone 
and several other villages in spite of the obvious danger. During the 
first several months I spoke in our new village, but then became si¬ 
lent. Our Christian life deteriorated. When they elected me head of 
our horse breeding collective early in 1936 I did not object. I suppose 
it would have been all right if my spiritual life had not been impacted, 
but as my public service intensified, my prayer life simply vanished. 
Not that I gave up my faith in God, I just sat on both sides of the 
fence. When a 1936 questionnaire asked whether I believed in God 
I still answered “yes.” 

Now, for the first time, we were allowed to elect our regional and 
national representatives by secret ballot. In my simplicity I thought 
my situation secure and sensed that my previous suffering was forever 
in the past. There were many things I did not anticipate. A clear and 
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beautiful morning can bring storm clouds by noon, but our eyes and 
ears cannot predict this. Our experience was like that. I plunged into 
the business of the everyday — a simple steady fellow doing the job 
entrusted to him. I was unfaithful only towards God. 

Now 1937 began. We and our land experienced many extremes. 
We veered right then left and seemed unable to find the golden median 
in our economic and political life. We were either too good or too bad 
and there was no middle way. Again and again we asked ourselves 
“What is happening now?” This was certainly the case in August 1937 
when our father together with twenty-one others was arrested in 
Neuhoffnung in the middle of the night. We never saw him again. In 
all some one hundred men were arrested and some of them never re¬ 
turned. I was not home that fateful day.... A few weeks earlier they 
honored father as one of the best workers and collectivists and the chair¬ 
man of the district praised fathers diligence .... It was a strange and 

terrible time_I only learned of the mass arrests later_I left for 

Neuhoffnung as soon as I could. 

Early Monday morning, August 7,1 arrived at my parents’ home 
in Neuhoffnung. My mother came out to meet me and her eyes told 
me more than I wanted to know. She repeatedly begged me to van¬ 
ish. Rumor had it that since I held an important post I would not be 
arrested but mother felt otherwise. I wasn’t certain what to do. I 
went to the central office where everyone was silent and fearful. I 
spoke with Jakob Ediger, who for some reason was not arrested. He 
felt I should stay... and I was naive enough to believe him. Only two 
months earlier the district head checked my documents and found 
everything in order. He asked me to go home and rear good soviet 
horses. I found comfort in this. If they were going to arrest me they 
would have done so already .... I stayed on and continued to work, 
but I was very uneasy. Anna felt the same way. Slowly the days 
passed. 

One day the district head paid me a visit. He was very reserved. 
He even paid me for the watermelons I gave him. Not long after I 
received a letter from Ediger ... asking me to go on an errand. I was 
reluctant to go and my wife advised against it. When the truck drove 
on to our yard to pick me up I went anyway. When I returned to my 
collective farm there was an enormous amount of work waiting for 
me. One thousand Zentner (one Zenter equals 50 kg.) of wet oats was 
in danger of heating up and we had to spread it. Further, a special 
commission was about to visit us in order to determine a ranking 
category for us ... . We worked hard preparing our horses for public 
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showing .... We had missed breakfast and around twelve noon our 
hunger got the better of us. Just then we saw our guests approaching. 
They were driving a truck and as they approached the men on the 
truck became visible. My breath almost stopped when the district 
head emerged from the cab. I calmed down after he shook our hands 
and greeted us ... . I asked our groom to bring out the best horses, 
but soon realized from the behavior of the chairman that this was not 
why they had come. 

I became very uneasy when he asked several more questions and 
suggested we drive to our house. When the truck stopped and all ten 
men jumped off as if by command I knew whom they came to visit. 
I hurried ahead to warn my wife. Her glance told me she knew these 
were uninvited guests. Once we were in the room where I usually 
kept my accounts the [district] chairman handed me a warrant for 
my arrest as well as a search warrant. Every last drawer in our home, 
barn and cellar was thoroughly searched .... I knew the chairman 
well. He had interrogated me ten days earlier concerning the twenty- 
two persons arrested on August 5-6, which included my father. At 
that time I told him that all of those people were respected and had a 
good reputation. He became visibly angry. Then I continued: “Just 
as you arrested those in my estimation innocent people, so you can 
fabricate something about me, arrest me and deport me.” I also told 
him I had blankets and pillows in readiness [in case of my own ar¬ 
rest]. He finally told me I’d better get home. I was very depressed. 
Johann Richert and I didn’t speak a word during our seven kilometer 
trip back to Neuhoffnung .... 

Fortunately our girls Maria, Lenie and Annie were in school at 
the time of my arrest. It began on September 1. Our five-year-old 
son Aron, or “Bubi” as we called him, was playing with his friends. 
He ran home when he saw the truck coming. He pressed through the 
crowd of strange men, climbed on my lap and asked whether I had 
brought him some candy. It was such a moving scene that some of 
the men could not hide their tears. Hilda, our little doll, was at our 
Uncle Johann Reimer. They lived with us for a while, then built a 
little house across the street. I was told to hurry. It was very difficult 
to say goodbye to my wife, for we had no idea how long this forced 
separation would last. 
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I said my last goodbye to the piece of land which I not only 
treasured but loved. I walked by my beloved horses for the last 
time. I shook the hands of those with whom I had worked during 
the past years. There I was, a young man of thirty-three saying 
goodbye, ready to hand over the keys in my pocket. My own will, 
my own striving had to submit to the new realities. I was no 
longer a valued and respected member of society. From this mo¬ 
ment onward many who were supposedly my friends will turn 
away from me and never again think well of me. Others, usually 
belonging to the poor and the powerless, will remember me with 
compassion. 

In the village the truck stood ready. Several other men from 
our collective farm were added to the group, among others the 
brother of our chairman, Gerhard Harms, then an old man and 
our parents’ neighbor, and Mr. Froese. En route we picked up my 
school mate, Jakob Tjart. By the time we left the German villages 
we had collected over twenty men .... When I was already chained 
to the truck and surrounded by armed soldiers I saw a familiar 
and respected man. I tried to wave to him but he ignored my 
greeting and turned away from me. Everyone feared contact with 
people who were regarded as enemies of the people. This was the 
first great hurt I carried with me into my new life. By contrast, 
my mother whom I had warned to stay away, came right up to the 
truck, touched my hand for the last time and gave me a last kiss. 
If we would not meet here again, she emphasized, we would meet 
in the house of our Father where there was no parting. My brother 
Peter, just out of the army, also squeezed my hand. They had 
already taken his father and now it was his brothers turn. There 
was such confusion. Both Peter and my younger brother Jacob 
had served in the [Red] Army for two years. They learned about 
the new political structure and believed what they were taught. 
More new experiments, then everything was thrown overboard .... 
Yes, those years were full of insecurity and contradictions. 

Only fifteen weeks ago I sat in the cab of the same truck now 
taking me into an unknown future. Then I was on my way to our 
district capital in order to attend to business and governmental 
matters. Now my future was unthinkable and problematic. Sub¬ 
merged in gloomy thoughts, we finally reached our regional capi- 
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tal of Alexandrovsk by 3 P.M. Here, together with many other 
prisoners, we were locked into a large room, perhaps a one-time 
granary. Anything which might threaten the life of the prisoners, 
including nails and hooks on the walls were removed. Even the 
suspenders of the prisoners were collected at the entrance. The 
floor was covered with straw on which the prisoners collapsed like 
crushed meadow flowers. The mood was a depressing one. For many 
the sense of isolation was a first. Both old and young were well- 
represented. All stared at the ironclad door and the high barred win¬ 
dows. Several heavily armed men stood guard outside the door .... 
On the second day of our stay we were given some clothing and 
food, but saw no friendly faces. Nothing changed for a week. 
One day we were packed like sardines on to five trucks and trans¬ 
ferred to Sulimovsk. Here thousands suffered amid impossible 
circumstances. All the cells were overfilled. The air thick enough 
to be cut. The prisoners removed their undershirts gasping for air 
amid the oppressing heat. The situation only improved when the 
shutters were opened towards morning .... Rifles and machine 
guns were always trained on us. Across, where the Kuban River 
circled our prison, stood a series of guns. There were even some 
on the rooftops. 

One day when we were exercising on the second floor of the 
prison I chanced to meet my father. He was unrecognizable after 
a month and a half of imprisonment. His grey hair had turned 
completely white. His shirt was burnt and torn and his clothes 
hung like a spiders web around his emaciated body. We hugged 
and kissed each other in spite of regulations to the contrary. Fa¬ 
ther said he always took comfort in the fact that I was still free — 
after all it was not so bad for him to perish because he was old. He 
asked how the family fared after his arrest on August 5, 1931. I 
tried to explain everything as well as I could amid the crowding of 
prisoners and soldiers .... We said goodbye, never to see each 
other again here on earth .... We never learned where and when 
he died. In fact there was never a sign of life or even a death 
certificate of anyone arrested on August 5, 1931. They simply 
vanished, as if they were buried alive. 

In early October we were ordered out of our cells and on to 
the prison yard. We sat in large zigzag rows with our family name 
prominently displayed. Many packages had arrived and if our 
name was on one we could pick it up. I too found a package from 
my dear ones which provided me with both physical sustenance 
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and moral encouragement. On the same day our sentences were 
read out. We were all sentenced to ten years! I was so shocked 
that I lost my speech. Separated from home for a decade — from 
my dear wife, the little ones, from friends and relatives. Sentenced 
without a hearing and [completely] innocent! It was horrible and 
unexpected. I was to sacrifice the best years and energies of my 
life. Would there ever be a homecoming, a reunion? The sorrows 
and burdens of my soul cried out to God. I always held the secret 
hope that a thorough investigation might free most of us. Now 
everything was unequivocally decided. 

It was a cool, moist fall evening when some forty men were 
alphabetically loaded into small red railcars. This freight car was 
our home for a month. Our car was the first in line because my 
name began with the third letter of the Russian alphabet. Some 
close acquaintances were with me — Gerhard Wiens, Abram 
Huebner, J. Wall and others. We climbed on the top bunk where 
one could lie down quite comfortably. There, next to a barred 
window I had many weeks to process my depressing thoughts. 
Since we didn’t know how long we would be in this situation I 
remained optimistic and even managed to comfort several men 
who became depressed. 

I struggled with my thoughts for two days and nights. I sim¬ 
ply could not come to terms with my situation. I only saw the ten 
long years looming before me .... Never again in my life have I 
experienced such absolute helplessness, such total dependence upon 
everything surrounding me. Slowly but steadily our prison train 
moved towards the cold and icy north. Through my small barred 
window I watched as the passing landscape became increasingly 
bleak and fall-like. It certainly suited our mood. I did not want to 
be comforted, after all, a horrendous injustice was being commit¬ 
ted. It seemed as though a terrible pill was stuck in my throat, and 
in some ways Ive never quite managed to swallow it even today. 
My innermost rebelled against the brutal injustice. In the evening 
came the sounds of soldiers’ hammers ensuring the security of our 
freight car prison. 

Our first lengthy stopover was in the large city of Rostov .... 
Here all our clothes were disinfected, a very necessary action since 
the lice were overwhelming us. The itching stopped for a time. 
Finally after two days we were on our way again. Around mid¬ 
night we crossed the bridge over the Don River. Some twelve 
years earlier when Mother and I were on our honeymoon from 
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the Molotschna to the Caucasus we stood on this spot. How hope¬ 
ful we were then. Finally we were man and wife and the future 
stood before us in rosy colors. We looked forward to our married 
life together. Now gruesome thoughts tormented me. Here I was 
completely unable to help myself, tormented by the remembrance 
of those who depended on me. Over the past twelve years we had 
five children. The youngest was only three. They had a right to 
depend on me, yet here I lay helpless — exiled for many years. I 
experienced bitter agony of soul especially since I had turned away 
from God whom I saw as my tormentor rather than as my pro¬ 
vider. Every time the wheels of the railway car clicked on the rails 
the noise re-echoed a hundredfold, yes even a thousandfold, in 
my soul. I never had difficulty sleeping in all my life, yet now my 
tired, grey eyes could only stare. My difficult struggles, my prayers 
of faith, my renewed hope — all to no avail. The endless distances, 
the impenetrable vastness! A never-ending journey through the 
night and fog. 

Across from me lay the calm and, as it had always seemed to 
me, pious minister Bernhard Wall. When our suffering began he 
felt obligated to comfort wherever possible, even though I cau¬ 
tioned him that such activity would get him into further trouble. 
Now all my self-confidence evaporated and I was at the point of 
collapse. I was a person whose soul was exhausted to the point of 
death and welcomed the words of comfort which brother Wall 
quietly whispered to me. I felt better for I was no longer alone. It 
was difficult to comprehend, but hundreds of thousands of peo¬ 
ple were experiencing the same thing during these months. It was 
not really a judgment of individuals but the speaking of a silent 
God .... There are simply things in the human story which 
cannot be understood or explained .... 

From this point onward my fervent and innermost desire was 
to get through, to survive. My exhausted limbs revived, my stay¬ 
ing power renewed and I learned to reaffirm my faith. When one 
loses the last ray of hope, life is like a rudderless boat tossing about 
on the wild, stormy sea. Once more I belonged to those who 
refused to give up hope. Celebrating life in even the most difficult 
circumstances became my never-ending desire. I changed my dark 
glasses for a lighter pair. 

Our prisoner train arrived in Moscow. We were further and 
further from home, yet closer to God and our real home. I be¬ 
friended some of the other prisoners in our car — there were five 
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Germans, many from the Caucasus .... I also met a former 
police chief to whom I became indebted in my struggle to survive 
camp life. He was elected as one of our first leaders in camp and 
we were able to help each other on a number of occasions. There 
was also a Russian who had spent five years in the camps and he 
instructed us as to what we might expect. Later I sometimes wished 
I had paid more attention to what he had said. 

We spent two days in Moscow. Things are easier if one adapts 
to difficult circumstances. Here the expression “accept what you 
cant change” applied. Our journey continued north from Mos¬ 
cow. Though uncertainty about our future life plagued us, we 
were nevertheless curious about our new surroundings. Dense 
forest lined the railway track. Here and there were towns and 
small settlements. Periodically we saw the so-called work camps. 
They were surrounded by spiked poles ten to sixteen centimeters 
in diameter and four to five meters high. There was only one 
entry and exit door, which was naturally guarded .... During 
those years a hundred thousand persons engaged in longterm con¬ 
struction projects or forestry work were housed in such structures. 
More and more of these structures appeared as we neared the north¬ 
ern city of Kotlas. 
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After a two week journey we reached our destination. From 
here there was no escape. Kotlas was the gateway to the northern 
forests. From here the prisoners were sent to the inaccessible for¬ 
ests of Russia by land and water. Humans had never before en¬ 
tered some of these primeval forests. Wood was always important 
in Russia's story and now its management was under the Ministry 
of the Interior. In the 1930s workers by the hundreds of thou¬ 
sands were shipped into these regions to provide cheap labor. They 
came from every corner of the Soviet Empire .... 

The transport and sustenance of such a massive prisoner popu¬ 
lation was not adequately planned and organized. There was tre¬ 
mendous confusion and inefficiency which we, who were part of 
the process, had ample opportunity to observe. No one can imag¬ 
ine the chaos of lawlessness and sheer brutality which ensued. For 
a long time we were unable to leave the railway cars. When we 
were finally unloaded there was nowhere to put us. All the rooms 
were overfilled. More arrived each day than left. People from 
many different worlds were forcibly imprisoned together. In the 
ensuing chaos the naive and inexperienced often perished. Oth¬ 
ers found themselves in their natural element and successfully fished 
in the troubled waters. 

Late at night about one thousand men were finally led to a 
multi-story house. A long ladder stood against the house and we 
climbed to our attic room and spent the long arctic night upon 
the floor. Carefully we assessed our reserve strength — the long 
journey, the cold night, the fact that we had not yet eaten. We 
carried all our belongings in wooden boxes and possibly in an 
extra bundle - these too had to be carried up the steep ladder. 
Somehow we managed. The stronger ones went up first — among 
them Gerhard Harms and I. Huffing and puffing and completely 
exhausted we finally reached the top. Miraculously all the others 
made it as well - Jakob Wiebe, Thiessen, Boldt, Friesen and Pe¬ 
ters. In all there were some one hundred and fifty German men 
and for once we had no guards. We prepared for the night. Gerhard 
Harms and I tried to get comfortable on the floor covered with 
corn straw. For some moments we reminisced about our loved 
ones back home. Suddenly we were interrupted. A meager but 
tasty supper was hoisted up by rope .... 
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For the moment we were secure from the attacks of criminals. 
Every new destination was dangerous for the arrivals because they 
were considered fair game for the criminal elements. In such situ¬ 
ations one tries to be as unobtrusive as possible. Pity the person 
who attracted attention to his possessions be it money, clothes or 
food. He was usually robbed by evening or during the night. 
Righteousness and justice did not exist. We Germans were among 
the most cautious and minded our own business as much as pos¬ 
sible. Few of us were ever robbed. 

We faced a difficult day — it was time for bathing and disin¬ 
fecting. Instead of our own clothing we were issued state [prison] 
clothes, which were usually in terrible condition. Our own clothes 
vanished. In order to obtain clean clothes we had to line up at an 
open window and present an authorization. We stood there na¬ 
ked and were happy for anything we received. We were learning 
what communism meant, and the quicker one got used to it the 
better. Once more we acknowledged by our signature that we had 
received a ten-year sentence .... 

Yes, we thought about who had betrayed us, of the accusa¬ 
tions which resulted in a ten-year prison term. How well we un¬ 
derstood the methods which the authorities used in those days to 
declare us an enemy of the government. Now [at the onset of our 
imprisonment] I saw the document with the allegations against 
me and a familiar signature which I would have recognized among 
a hundred others .... How often I thought back [to my arrest], I 
never really carried a grudge against my betrayer, but I never for¬ 
got him .... Ten years was a long sentence .... 

We rested for several days. We were free to move around and 
stretch instead of being confined to a railway car. It felt good! 
One gloomy October morning we were lined up. Accompanied 
by heavily armed guards we marched to the front gates of the com¬ 
pound. Many [local] citizens walked alongside us. In normal 
times they would have greeted us with bread and salt, but any 
attempt to approach our line was rudely repulsed. We stood qui¬ 
etly, lost in thought. We remembered our wives and children, we 
remembered our homes. 

After a long march through the streets of the town we came to 
the outskirts. Here stood a massive crowd of people surrounded 
by soldiers and dogs .... Groups of a thousand persons stood 
next to one another. Some ten thousand men stood in an orderly 
fashion. For a few brief moments we constituted the last group, 
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then other columns followed us. Who knew all the people and 
names from all the republics and regions of Russia who stood here 
on the killing fields? One had to see it to believe it. A massive, 
mad and ruthless mobilization of humanity — tormented people 
whose numbers included many women .... These too left their 
families at home, these too were useful, nurturing members of 
society .... Now they stood here with the many thousands — 
homeless, helpless, freezing, sometimes sitting, sometimes stand¬ 
ing. Pushing and shoving the crowd moved towards the barges, 
hoping to get on board before nightfall. Up to one thousand peo¬ 
ple were crammed on to the barges normally used to transport 
cattle or other materials. Tugs pulled the barges northward dur¬ 
ing the last days of fall. Soon the northern temperatures changed 
the river into ice and this cheap form of transport was ice-locked 
for the next six or seven months .... 

By evening we too arrived at the loading dock. Several barges 
loaded simultaneously .... Our leg muscles had fortunately re¬ 
covered after the long train ride and so we successfully negotiated 
the narrow planks leading on to the barges, though a few fell into 
the water .... Amid such teeming masses the individual really 
didn't matter — only those with special guardian angels managed 
to survive. 

Our group was seated in the hold of the barge before darkness 
fell. Like obedient school children we sat on our luggage in long 
double rows — fathers, sons, brothers. We were controlled by an 
all pervading iron will. Woe to the person who dared to disturb 
the prevailing calm .... We followed the river downstream watch¬ 
ing its seemingly black waves. The sometimes steep and some¬ 
times flat riverbank passed before our haggard and at times de¬ 
spairing faces. On each side stood the tall, dark [green] forest so 
often celebrated in song and music. For us it would become a 
wretched and dreary home .... Sometimes there were birch trees, 
twenty-five to thirty meters in height, or spruce trees, with their 
pyramidal shapes and moss-covered trunks. For long stretches 
there were only birches mixed with other deciduous trees. All 
stood leafless, dressed in mourning clothes and awaiting the long 
harsh winter with its snow .... 

Amid this autumn landscape our heavily loaded barges glided 
along this tributary of the Dvina River like colossal coffins. Close 
together or sometimes far apart we travelled towards our unknown 
destination. Occasionally there were small settlements along the 
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riverbank. The scattered houses were built of wood .... On the 
fourteenth day we finally saw a large brick chimney to our right in 
the middle of what appeared to be a large settlement. . . . We 
passed the village very slowly. Around twelve noon we tied up on 
the left side of the river. It was October 28th — my birthday. I was 
thirty-four years old. 

Before we tied up our guards, of whom there were a great 
many, left the barge. During our journey they occupied the front 
part of the barge and treated us quite decently. Since the guards 
were preoccupied with themselves we prisoners tried to attend to 
our own needs. Among the thousand people on our barge there 
were those who were inventive and specialized. We looked awful 
— thanks to our poor food, bodily weakness and inner bankruptcy. 
Now we tried to improve our appearances by washing and even 
shaving. It took considerable courage to allow one of these spe¬ 
cialists to shave ones beard with a sharpened spoon or even a piece 
of glass .... 

Once the soldiers and the prisoner administrators set them¬ 
selves up in orderly rows we were finally able to disembark. Singly 
we passed through this living corridor [of people]. Each of us, via 
our identity cards, were handed over to camp officials. It was 
immediately apparent that they treated us with less than respect. 
This became increasingly evident later on ... . For them we were 
dead wax figures on a chessboard, yet we still possessed our powers 
of reasoning and discernment. If we lost these we soon became 
wandering corpses and our days were numbered. 

It was evening before the exchange process was complete. Like 
the day of our arrest we stood there hungry, cold and shivering. 
We stood four abreast surrounded by armed soldiers and guard 
dogs. Our commander presented the usual instructions which we 
now knew by heart — keeping in ones row; appropriate distance 
between the rows; no lagging behind; no veering to the left or 
right; looking straight ahead; keeping silent. Anyone disobeying 
would be shot on sight. Slowly thousands of bodies supported by 
weak legs began to move forward. No one knew where to or for 
how long. 

Halfway to our camp we were met by a large mounted troop. 
I shall never forget the sight of those men on the small sturdy 
horses. Only two months earlier I was able to ride about to my 
hearts content. What beautiful horses I had and with what en¬ 
ergy they carried their rider! Those endless steppes where the ho- 
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rizon stretched as far as the eye could see .... And now at the 
beginning of my thirty-fifth year I found myself in this desolate 
[region] with low, icy clouds hanging just above the trees .... 
Was there anything good in all of this? I uttered many a sigh. It 
was a terrible birthday! Plagued by hunger pangs I faced the dark 
night. Only faith, hope and love for my family kept me afloat and 
saved me from despair. 

In spite of the difficulties of the journey we finally reached 
our destination. We stood at the wide open doors of a large, well 
lit camp. The fence stretched as far as the eye could see. Guards 
on the towers kept watch over the massive crowd. Our future 
commanders sat on either side of the gates, ready to receive their 
prisoners. Once inside the camp this mass of humanity from vari¬ 
ous peoples and nations was largely left to its own devices. In one 
way or another order would emerge from this apparent chaos. Now 
and then people were called out from this dense human mass. 
They were looking for professionals and specialists. Naturally there 
were disappointments and many were not properly placed. We 
Germans were assigned to separate barracks and classified as car¬ 
penters and building specialists. Since there were only a few of 
these we enjoyed a special status. Once we were ushered to our 
night accommodations, the hungry men waited for supper. How 
we needed those basic things like spoons and bowls which many 
had not brought along. 

We were given our tasks in the kitchen on the very first evening, 
helping with the distribution of the evening meal. It felt good to 
be useful again. After that first evening we became indispensable 
in the kitchen, which also meant ample food for all of us. The 
very next morning the business manager came to our barrack and 
requested that we go to the nearby village to buy the necessary 
foodstuffs, especially potatoes. We were given breakfast and then, 
accompanied by our guards left for the village. There was not 
only the exhilaration of physical exercise, but the joy of potatoes 
roasted over an open fire. It seemed as if a new breath of life 
permeated our being. We also found out where we actually were. 
Here [in the village] were free people who lived in their own houses 
with normal human needs, concerns and joys. Here we could 
survive. The potatoes [we ate] were grown in this soil and even 
rye, oats and barley flourished .... There was even a small food 
store where our guards bought sugar and a few other things. Yes 
we were in distant exile, but all around us were living, normal 
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people .... We felt so content when we started for home. At the 
main gate of the camp we were superficially searched, but nothing 
was taken from us. We felt like brothers. We talked about what 
we had seen and heard. Feeling calm and relaxed we went to sleep. 

In the days which followed some of our group continued to 
work in the village. I was given so much work in the camp that I 
didn't get to the village very often .... After one week ninety-five 
German men were added to a group of one thousand five hun¬ 
dred men from the Caucauses and sent into the “interior.” Our 
group, with me as their leader, were to build the new barracks. 
On November 6, 1937, one day before the anniversary of the 
October Revolution, we began the march towards our new des¬ 
tiny. We had only walked a few kilometers when the northern 
night enveloped us and the dark, high forest enfolded us in its 
arms .... A large group of armed soldiers ensured our steady 
forward progress. It seemed we walked many kilometers accom¬ 
panied by the shouts of the soldiers and the barks and howls of the 
ever-straining guard dogs. Only now and then did we see the 
twinkle of a star above the dark clouds. 

The large mass of men marched onward like deaf-mutes, groan¬ 
ing and breathing heavily, but not speaking. Many suffered from 
severe stomach ailments which caused them great pain and cramps. 
After the long rail and water journey [with little food] they sud¬ 
denly ate well during the seven days in camp. As a result many of 
them were completely constipated and bleeding. This night also 
extracted its toll. Many of them were soaked to the skin. There 
were no rest stops or warm fires. Suddenly section by section, the 
people refused to go further. The more the guards shouted and 
threatened, the less this mass of humanity responded. They sim¬ 
ply stood there, absolutely quiet and unmoving. Our pathway 
was piled high with discarded bundles and food provisions. Mean¬ 
while the human column of many kilometers began to press to¬ 
gether. Even the stragglers caught up with us. They too cast their 
bundles aside and joined the silent protest. 

When the soldiers with guns in hand threatened to open fire 
some of the prisoners bared their chests and, as an ultimate pro¬ 
test against the prevailing tyranny, invited them to open fire. They 
preferred to be shot rather than endure a slow, agonizing death 
along this wilderness path. One of the oldest men in the group 
gently informed the threatening soldiers that if they persisted in 
their actions they would only be removing dead bodies from this 
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site. Everyone sat down and waited to see what the guards would do. 
We ninety-five Germans were also grouped together and waited with 
the rest.... It seemed everyone was overwhelmed by the prevailing 
silence. Even the shouting soldiers with their guard dogs fell silent. 

Finally a young guard saved the day. He addressed us as fathers 
and brothers and acknowledged we and they were the victims of evil 
circumstances. They like us were not here of their own free will. 
They too had loved ones to whom they desired to return to. They 
like us were also not free. Once the people who inflicted all this evil 
upon us and exiled many thousands of innocent people were no more, 
we could all return home as rightful citizens. With a heartfelt tender¬ 
ness he begged us to gather our things together and walk one more 
hour to the warm barracks and evening meal which awaited us. His 
kindness struck a responsive chord. 

Those who moments before willingly faced death were among 
the first to praise the young man .... We were able to get some rest 
and the prospect of a good night s sleep and hot food appealed to all. 
After an hours march we reached the barracks, some of which were 
finished, while two still needed work on the interior. Our supper was 
cooked in large pots each holding ten to fifteen pails. Many of us 
missed spoons and bowls, but hunger has a way of compensating for 
the lack of utensils. There were many large birch logs strewn about 
which provided ample material for our personal needs. Unfortu¬ 
nately we did not sleep as comfortably as the young guard promised. 
Only a few found accommodation in the barracks, the rest slept un¬ 
der the open sky. A large fire was lit for warmth and for drying clothes. 

Our group was fortunate enough to occupy one of the completed 
barracks. It smelled of fresh wood and oil. The frame and roof were 
held together by axe fashioned notches. The work was hurriedly done 
just prior to our arrival for debris lay everywhere. After we covered 
ourselves with blankets as well as we were able, I lapsed into a deep 
melancholy. This place was my new home. Here I would dissipate 
my best energies. What will the future hold? What will the next day 
bring? Whatever this desolate place held in terms of grief and afflic¬ 
tion vanished momentarily when my exhausted body succumbed to 
a comforting sleep. Amid this crowded barrack I commended myself 
and my loved ones to the Shepherd of all humankind. I slept until 
late morning. I was one of those lucky people who could sleep any¬ 
where. I awoke refreshed, ready to face the new day. 
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On November 7, 1939, a new type of time reckoning began 
for us. We had been sent ten kilometers from the camp in order to 
fell trees. That was our only purpose in being and for the next ten 
years no one asked whether we were really able to do that. During 
the first days of our stay we felt we were given over to destruction 
yet I soon came to the conclusion that the government did not 
wish to eliminate us. 

I also realized that those who were assertive had the best chance 
of survival. Pity those who were inducted into the woodcutter 
brigades and wielded a saw or an axe from morning until late. 
Our contingent from the Caucasus was simply not suited for this 
work. By mid-winter people were dying like flies. Most died 
from homesickness, others from malnutrition. Every morning 
the bodies of such unfortunates (or fortunates?) were hauled out 
of the camp .... 

This mass dying only ended when government authorities 
found out what was happening. They tried to save whoever they 
could but for many the help came too late. By the spring of 1938 
the situation had been rectified and those who survived had a good 
chance of outliving their internment. Unfortunately during the 
1941-45 period human life once again held little value. Two con¬ 
tradictory forces were at work. One wanted to build up the 
nation and did everything in its power to accomplish this. The 
other, the true enemy of the people and the state, only sought to 
destroy. These types, and there were many of them, harmed the 
nation and killed innocent people .... 

Back to my own personal story. The first day in my new cir¬ 
cumstances was rather overwhelming. When I got my first glimpse 
of the camp in daylight, which in that region was about twelve 
noon, I realized the enormity of my task. How could I [and my 
colleagues] provide shelter for so many people! If I had been an 
experienced construction worker and if I really had an interest in 
the building trade - but here amid the forest and the terrible cold, 
here with my starving body and bare hands and a ten-year sen¬ 
tence .... Fortunately I found help. This man, like all the natives 
of the Komi Soviet Socialist Republic was short, heavily built, with 
a large round head on his broad shoulders. He had small, flashing 
eyes which darted to and fro and he spoke a passable Russian. He 
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sat in his office, which was attached to our barrack, surrounded by 
the lists of men who arrived during the night and were to work at 
this site. Yes, he had already heard of the ninety-five Germans and 
was especially happy to meet their head and spokesperson. When 
I explained to him that I had no knowledge of or interest in the 
construction business he asked me how I thought I might be use¬ 
ful here. I told him I had been a horse breeder but observed that 
this was of little use in this forest. I noticed how his eyes sparkled 
when I spoke enthusiastically of my horses. He promised to put 
me in charge of some one hundred horses which would be arriv¬ 
ing shortly. Meanwhile I was to recommend someone to take my 
place. 

I went to one of my acquaintances, Abram Fransen, who con¬ 
sented to take the job. He was a very practical man who once 
worked as a bookkeeper in the Nikolaifeld village council. He 
hesitated to accept the post, but finally agreed to do so ... . Fransen 
had a difficult task. The work had to be done quickly and skil¬ 
fully. It was extremely difficult to infuse the almost lifeless bodies 
of the workers with any kind of creative energy. Most were deeply 
depressed and discouraged. It was impossible for these peaceable 
men to grasp that survival in these distant woods depended on 
their work and determination. They often failed to realize that 
they were masters of their own fate. The slightest conflict, whether 
at the workplace or during the bread distribution in the barracks, 
produced tension and difficulty. The men came from different 
villages, cities and regions and each individual held to his own 
opinions and possessed his particular expertise. This demanded a 
wise and careful leader. Dear Mr. Fransen often had his hands 
full. 

If our Germans had learned something of community life at 
home; learned to place the interests of society above their personal 
ones; if they had learned to sacrifice for the public welfare; if they 
understood how to give in — then things might have gone more 
easily and fewer would have found premature deaths. Those first 
days, weeks and months required nerves of steel on the part of the 
leaders. It required self-assurance and tact, but also the ability to 
adjust physically and mentally to a new lifestyle. Many of us were 
in despair and the elderly men tired of life. Everything seemed 
gloomy and impossible. They began the morning in a state of 
hopelessness, fearing the cold, hungry workday. The body froze 
and so did the feet, the hands and even the heart. Only rarely was 
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someone really possessed of body, soul and spirit at the worksite, 
and yet the construction work went forward. No one asked how 
we felt. We were dependent upon ourselves. 

Over one thousand men still slept under the open sky. There 
was still no kitchen. The large kettles were hung from beams placed 
between the trees. The preparation of the meager camp diet went 
on day and night. No dining hall existed and people simply came 
with their metal or wooden bowls. There was not enough water 
for drinking and washing dishes, not to mention bathing. Lice 
and other vermin abounded. At the end of the day there was 
nowhere to dry the wet boots, clothes and gloves .... Night and 
day hundreds of people sat or lay about the bonfires, often amid 
falling snow. In the barracks torches were used to illuminate the 
evening meal .... As the tip of the torch turned to ash rather 
quickly, it had to be removed causing thick smoke to waft through¬ 
out the barracks. It blackened everything in the barracks includ¬ 
ing our bodies .... 

Meanwhile a new administrative head of the camp was ap¬ 
pointed who had no concept of domestic order. He immediately 
appointed all his cronies, who knew as little as he did, to impor¬ 
tant posts .... Control of the barracks now lay in the hands of 
“outside” people, who cared little about what went on inside. I 
was fortunate in that I sought out this man during my first day 
here and was placed in charge of the horses. I traveled in the same 
railway car as he and so he considered me an old acquaintance. 
My continued contact with him was naturally in the interests of 
all my German brothers .... 

Thanks to my appointment and the recommendation of our head 
I was able to pass through the heavily guarded entrance gate at will. 
My “barn” was located behind the guard barracks. The barn, with its 
initial seven horses, was a primitive affair made out of logs. In the 
middle, likewise made of logs, stood the feed trough .... There were 
stalls for each individual horse. The harnesses, numbered accord¬ 
ing to each horse, hung nearby .... The former manager, a Komi 
SSR resident, showed me several sleighs as well as a number of 
sacks filled with oats. For the first time in many a day I thanked 
my God for His wonderful provision. I accepted [my position] as 
direct evidence of His leading .... 

My boss suggested that I occasionally also hire his country¬ 
men (Komi) as drivers for the horses used to remove logs, but after 
he saw them at work he advised against it... . Naturally I selected 
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German men whenever possible. There was Abraham Huebner, 
my school comrade and longtime Nikolaifeld resident. He super¬ 
vised the feeding of the horses and was assisted by Mr. Wall a 
former minister .... Then there were others - my good friend 
Gerhard Harms; Mr. Johannes Dirks, a pious Old Church minis¬ 
ter from Blumenhof; Hans Kliewer from Kleefeld, a diligent young 
man; Johann Klassen; the independent but reliable Kornelius Fast; 
Abraham Stobbe from the Kuban, a faithful man and once a 
wealthy farmer; Maar, a Lutheran with much energy. These men, 
all from the Caucasus, were the first pioneers of our far northern 
enterprise. Eventually we had over one hundred horses .... 

Every morning had its work plan. Naturally the great major¬ 
ity were marched directly into the forest under heavy guard. Other 
brigades were designated as road builders, others as barrack build¬ 
ers which included the construction of kitchens, hospitals, storage 
sheds and bakeries. When all these roles had been assigned only a 
few people remained. These included the chief cook, the supervi¬ 
sors of each barrack who were responsible for sanitation, the in¬ 
side condition of the barracks and the site itself. . . . On the very 
first day of our arrival there were the old, the sick and even the 
blind and the cripples who stayed in the barracks. During the 
course of the winter those who were ill exceeded the ones who 
went to work. 

One morning our supervisor announced that he needed forty 
to forty-five carpenters. These were given axes, saws, spades and 
other necessary tools .... These were led to the site of the new 
horse barn . . . and energetically set to work .... We finished the 
entire barn in three days .... Now we could accommodate the 
hundred horses needed to move the logs to the nearby river .... 
Next we built a special accommodation for the supervisor of the 
horse barn, the veterinarian, the accountant, etc. We, the horse 
managers, decided to build a six-by-four meter room in the barn 
for our own use, but were not allowed to use it since it stood 
outside the camp .... Yet somehow without official sanction it 
seemed natural that we spend the night next to our horses .... 
Finally I asked our commandant for permission to run our own 
kitchen. We received our food products directly and did our own 
cooking. We lived far better than those in the camp. We also 
managed to get clothing, felt boots, mattresses, blankets and pil¬ 
lows. We built our own bed frames and a table and even managed 
to acquire a few lamps .... 
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Not long after this the first horses began arriving from the 
nearby villages. The surrounding collectives lent us the horses 
until May 1. I was assigned the complex task of keeping track of 
all these horses .... Naturally the collectives wanted them back 
in a better condition than when they arrived. 

It was a grimly cold morning. The temperature stood at minus 
45C. Snow had been falling for days and a layer of twenty to thirty 
centimeters covered the forest and our barn. Amid all of this the 
horses began to arrive. It was fortunate that I was not inexperienced. 
I observed and measured every horse and entered the information 
into our log book.... It was late evening before we finished our task. 
Now we possessed almost one hundred horses .... It was mid-night 
when I walked along the barn and listened to the neighing of the 
horses — momentarily I was overcome by a great longing for my 
family back home .... I worked almost until morning getting the 
documents in order. Next morning the horse-handler came to 
take the horses into the forest.... The entire process was meticu¬ 
lously regulated . . . and the individual who took out a horse as¬ 
sumed an awesome responsibility .... I had no rest during the 
first weeks following the arrival of the horses .... 

It is only fitting that I should mention the name ofTimiryazev. 
I can thank this man for the fact that two-thirds of my thirteen 
years in the north were spent working with the horses. If I had 
not had a friend like him I would not have lasted two months. He 
taught me how to work with horses in the forest, how to hitch and 
unhitch them, how to get the heavy logs on a sleigh with ease and 
how to best transport them .... In all the years I worked with 
him he never let me feel that I was a prisoner and he a free man. 
Whether winter or summer I could discuss any problem with him, 
sometimes for hours .... He also knew when to lend his support 
to my authority. To have such a friend when one is not a free man 
is a special grace .... 

Gradually the number of our horses grew to over one hun¬ 
dred and fifty .... It was no small task to have all of them ready 
in the space of thirty minutes when the brigades left for work in 
the morning .... Since the entire forestry project was run by the 
NKVD there was strict order in the camp. Every transgression or 
failure to fulfill the plan was duly punished. It became precarious 
working with newcomers who had little or no experience with 
horses. Sometimes I worked round the clock to keep on top of 
things .... 
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Our work from 4 a . m . to 12 noon was mainly in darkness 
since [in winter] it only became light by noon. We worked by 
lantern light while in the forests large bonfires served the same 
purpose .... Our task was to make sure that nothing interfered 
with the ongoing rhythm of work. We had to supervise, evaluate 
and advise so that nothing would prevent the fulfillment of the 
norm .... If the quota was fulfilled a person received one kilo¬ 
gram of bread per day. If someone produced twenty percent over 
the norm he was given an extra four hundred grams of bread. If 
this was not the case [the unlucky prisoner received] only four 
hundred grams of bread (the so-called punishment ration) plus a 
watery soup. Naturally the workers were not productive with such 
rations .... 

Those of us who were drawn into this harsh and unexplain¬ 
able system knew how important it was to fight for life as long as 
we were able. When ones strength gave way, one was mercilessly 
trodden under and cast aside. The first German victim of this 
mass tragedy was Dietrich J. Warkentin from Nikolaifeld. Dur¬ 
ing his last difficult years of freedom he fulfilled the role of a church 
elder. When this became impossible he, like many others, tried to 
vanish as a worker among other workers. In 1930 I met him in 
the Memrik Colony. Until 1937 he fled from place to place pa¬ 
tiently and prayerfully accepting his lot. He was a well-educated 
man. In normal circumstances he would have remained a pillar of 
his people, yet he died lonely and forgotten amid the most dread¬ 
ful circumstances. During the first months of 1938 the medics of 
the camp brought his body to the morgue which stood across from 
the barn. From here the bodies were taken to the forest for burial. 
Every night several horses were used for this sad task. Many died 
in those days and he was not the only one who would never see his 
loved ones again. For Abraham Huebner and myself it was a dif¬ 
ficult good-bye. After all we grew up under his supervision in 
Nikolaifeld. That day he was assigned his death number as a po¬ 
litical criminal and buried without song or ceremony or coffin. 
For his soul it was truly a liberation. Did it really matter where 
they placed his body? His body lies in the cold frozen tundra, but 
the sound of the trumpet at the Lord's return will also reach that 
lonely spot (1 Cor. 16). Six years later (1943) my school comrade 
Abraham Huebner, still a young man, followed him .... 

All the logging camps were located along rivers in order to 
facilitate the transport of the logs. In the early 1930s no other 
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means of transportation existed .... Our camp extended for 
some ten kilometers through swampy (especially in summer) and 
almost impassable primeval forest. Whether winter or summer, 
the work was always difficult. In winter, temperatures of over 
minus 50C prevailed. Though the clothes and the felt boots were 
adequate, it was difficult to work in such heavily padded gear .... 

Then too most of the prisoners were malnourished and fa¬ 
tigued. Even if the food based on the fulfillment of the norm was 
adequate, the prisoners who arrived had already endured months 
of imprisonment and the difficulties of transportation. They were 
in poor physical condition and suffered from low morale. They 
began to work in a state of total physical exhaustion .... By the 
time winter came to an end the workers were few and the sick and 
dying many. Most of the prisoners and their supervisors felt that 
by the fall of 1937 the object of the camp was the systematic de¬ 
struction of its inhabitants .... 

One day in early spring (1938) a special commission suddenly 
arrived to inspect the camp .... Before evening all the inhabit¬ 
ants of the camp were called together to hear the commission's 
report. The head administration was declared incompetent and 
new persons appointed. No position, not even the lowliest, es¬ 
caped the purge. They were not only forced to hand in their uni¬ 
forms but were designated as “wreckers” and subject to further 
persecution. Fine words of comfort were spoken to the prisoners. 
Many of the hard-pressed prisoners, driven from house and home, 
stood with tears in their eyes. Would they ever be rescued from 
this misery and nameless suffering? Was there still a justice in this 
world which distinguished between the guilty and the innocent? 
The words of the orator seemed to rekindle the courage we lost 
during the winter months .... 

Things changed after that. Next morning a medical commis¬ 
sion examined all the brigades scheduled for work and placed two- 
thirds of the men into rehabilitation barracks. Over half of the 
barracks became rehabilitation centres. A hospital was established 
and regular doctors brought in. The food ration was doubled and 
the quality of the food improved substantially .... Yes the com¬ 
mission brought many changes, except in our horse barn, where 
normal procedure and order remained in place .... 

What pressures I faced in that winter and spring of 1937-38! 
It was difficult adjusting to the new circumstances. There was the 
pain of separation from my wife and children, the consciousness 
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of innocent suffering during the best years of my life, the endless 
dangers confronting one’s daily existence. One wrong step and 
your fate was decided. There was no choice but to continue the 
struggle .... 

Suddenly we had a problem. Our hay which had been brought 
in throughout the winter and lay in large piles began to steam 
each morning like a live volcano .... The heavy snow pressed 
down the hay and now that it began to thaw, water seeped in. 
Drying winds could not permeate the tall forest and late snows 
and spring rains only compounded the problem. The administra¬ 
tion was threatening to turn us over to the courts as economic 
saboteurs and wreckers. There were always those who sought to 
benefit from the misfortune of others, even if it meant the death 
of their fellow human beings. 
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Disaster rarely strikes in only one form. That certainly ap¬ 
plied to our situation. We thought we had acquired a lot of hay 
during the course of the winter, more than we needed, and so we 
sold some to the surrounding collective farms. Now we discov¬ 
ered that we did not possess half of the hay recorded in our books. 
I spoke of my fears to one of my supervisors who immediately 
informed his superiors. I felt the noose tightening around my 
neck. We mistakenly assessed the amount of hay being delivered 
to us .... I was a candidate for court martial.. .but the good Lord 
intervened. 

Help came in the form ofTalin, a Russian who helped us build 
our quarters in the horse barn. Initially he was assigned to forest 
work and often begged me to employ him [in the horse barns]. 
Eventually I succeeded in getting him transferred. Not long after 
he left to help organize a nearby camp, a task in which he was 
skilled. I confessed my predicament to him. He proposed an 
arrangement which enabled me to balance my books. When the 
control commission arrived a few days later to tighten the noose 
everything was resolved and the books were balanced .... 

It was our first spring in the north. We had to get used to the 
long summer days when the sun arose at three in the morning and 
set at midnight. Life for the workers had substantially improved. 
The government was deploying a new method: the workers were 
paid every week and earned between one hundred and fifty and 
two hundred rubles. The prisoners were allowed to send money 
home or purchase food from newly opened stores .... Our wages 
remained low. I never got more than thirty rubles per month .... 

One morning in late July a visitor appeared with the order 
that I should pack my things as quickly as possible and come to a 
camp seven or eight kilometers away. It was a large site with many 
forestry workers and two large horse barns .... I was now sepa¬ 
rated from all of my friends. A former supervisor had ordered my 
transfer. He received me very kindly and even provided me with 
my own room .... 

During these days a parcel from home arrived. How I thought 
of my loved ones! Now I was separated from all my German broth¬ 
ers. There was no one with whom I could exchange a German 
word or share what was on my heart .... 
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A new chapter of my life began in this second camp. Early in 
the morning I went to the barns. I had barely entered when I was 
confronted by a group of young men and their leader. I knew 
immediately that these were not political prisoners. These crimi¬ 
nals enjoyed an advantage in the camp since they were considered 
no worse than the political prisoners .... The greatest difficulty 
from a management point of view was that they were regarded as 
reliable people. Most of them had been sent here as hardened 
criminals — thieves, murderers, rapists, embezzlers — in short peo¬ 
ple who were untrustworthy. These were my future barnhands 
and watchmen. They were true to form and showed me no re¬ 
spect whatsoever when we met. Their faces reflected insolence 
and brazenness .... Fortunately my superior warned me about 
them in advance .... 

Briefly they explained to me why they cared for some horses 
and not for others .... I smiled and thanked them for their 
candor and expressed the confidence that I would be able to get 
along with such bright lads and that eventually all the horses would 
be well-cared for. Somehow this broke the ice and subsequently 
the boys showed only their good side, obeying all orders and new 
regulations. Even today I still have a good impression of those 
vagabonds. 

I walked through their room to get to my quarters. I always 
carefully locked the trunk in which I kept my belongings yet things 
steadily disappeared. One day after they had done their [barn] 
work extremely well I walked through the room and before I said 
goodnight I placed the keys to my door and the trunk on their 
table. I announced that I was no longer locking anything, since 
no lock was secure against the likes of them. Furthermore I planned 
to treat them with more respect and courtesy. Rather gleefully 
their leader announced that I had assessed them correctly and that 
henceforth nothing would be missing. They were, he declared, 
ready to accept me as one of them. I agreed, making sure they 
understood that I was still in charge. They were as good as their 
word .... 

The pressure of [a longterm] captivity lay like a lead weight 
upon our hearts. We somehow hoped the government would re¬ 
view our cases. Many of those arrested in 1937 were freed, yet as 
the fall of 1938 approached and with it the first anniversary of our 
captivity we began to lose heart. We could not fathom spending 
ten years like this. In summer it was hot and humid and we were 
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plagued by millions of mosquitos every minute . . . yet the north¬ 
ern forest had its compensations. Berries were everywhere, some¬ 
times entire fields were covered with them. There were of course 
those moments when the guards were not looking or simply closed 
an eye [and we could eat our fill]. 

People tried to escape but most were caught. It was pitiful to 
see them return — their bodies bruised and their flesh torn by the 
dogs. They were publicly shown to the prisoners to discourage 
further attempts at escape. Some of our drivers disappeared with 
four of our horses. They knew the forest well and were never 
found. In such cases I was naturally suspect. 

Personally I remained among the most privileged prisoners. I 
made a daily round of all the brigades and so spent the day on my 
horse. It provided a splendid insight into everyday life in the 
woods .... I had no complaints about my supervisor. During the 
duration of my stay in this second camp, he never interfered in my 
jurisdiction. 

One never knows when misfortune strikes. By late fall (1938) 
we were more or less into our winter transport mode. The night 
frosts were fairly severe and the first snow lay in the forest. Day¬ 
time thawing still occurred. The switch from summer to winter 
transport was always problematical. I was working late and left 
my office around twelve midnight. The distance from the office 
to the barn was about half a kilometer. When I arrived the watch¬ 
man was asleep. He was an old man and I did not wish to scold 
him. Six lanterns were burning in the barn. While he slept I 
inspected the horses, then blew out the lights. Gently I woke him 
and asked him why he kept the barn so dark. I still see him trying 
to explain the dilemma. 

Meanwhile our harness repairman was still at work. When I 
walked into the room I noticed that the stove and the stove pipes 
were red hot. He was a very conscientious man and only wanted 
to sleep when he completed his work. He and Jacob Fransen were 
the only ones of my former colleagues who were transferred to 
this camp. I asked him if the red hot stove was not dangerous and 
he promised to let it cool down before going to sleep. The roof of 
his room was connected with our granary, where we kept a years 
supply of oats. We chatted for a bit. Then I walked through the 
boys’ room, which was also well-heated, came to my room and 
was soon fast asleep. 

I had not slept very long when I heard shouting and a loud 
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pounding on my door .... I was up in a flash and jumped out my 
window. A section of the roof was on fire. It burned slowly al¬ 
most as if it could not properly ignite the heavy log roof. I don’t 
recall how I got on the roof without a ladder, but there I was 
seeking to remove the burning shingles .... In their panic the 
boys threw all their bedding and furniture out the window to save 
what they could. Had I come out a few minutes later the building 
would have burned to the ground . . . but God, the true Watch¬ 
man, kept His eye on us. By morning there was no evidence of 
the fire and it was some months later before the camp fire inspec¬ 
tors heard about the incident. 

We were well-prepared for the winter. In some areas of the 
camp we installed electricity. Naturally we made sure all the stoves 
were in working order. The boys were behaving better than ever 
and I was quite satisfied with our situation. When one of my men 
was freed he observed that he was somewhat sad to leave such a 
good prison camp. Each of us experienced a deep longing as we 
watched him leave. 

Winter began in earnest. It was the second winter of our 
imprisonment. Now and then there was news from home. I 
learned my good friend and fellow worker Nikolai Engbrecht as 
well as Mr. Richert were arrested and sentenced to six- and ten- 
year imprisonment terms respectively. Furthermore Abraham 
Konrad and Mr. Fast who were imprisoned from 1930 to 1935 
were re-arrested and never returned. We still hoped our cases would 
be reviewed and we would be granted an [early] release. Naturally 
our hopes for a reunion with our loved ones were dashed when we 
received such news from home. We had no choice but to make 
the best of it. Whenever we heard from other camps we realized 
how fortunate we were .... 

In our [division of the] camp everyone knew their task and 
consequently order and good morale prevailed. This meant occa¬ 
sional leisure and so I sometimes read until late at night or spent 
time in conversation with my Russian roommate .... We had a 
clean room and a warm stove . . . but this was not destined to last. 

One evening my supervisor asked me why I was unhappy and 
why I wanted to leave? This was news to me and I told him so. 
He informed me a letter arrived a few days earlier indicating that 
I, the horse foreman, was looking for a new position. This came 
as a complete surprise. My supervisor nevertheless assured me 
that if I really wished to stay, he would do his best to keep me. In 
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the meantime he suggested I remain calm. 

Now came the [communist] October celebrations. A guard 
came on the evening of October 6 and asked me to follow him. 
He informed me that I could not remain here for the holidays. 
My objections were curtly dismissed. I was led into the office 
where my superior informed me that he could do nothing for me 
since his orders came from high up ... . Apparently I was politi¬ 
cally unreliable. The boys whom I had trained were more highly 
valued than their superior. They attended the October festivities 
while I was forced to remain indoors. 

After the celebrations ended the barn looked like it did when 
I first began .... My days here were at an end. I was forced to leave 
but did so with a heavy heart.... After we transferred the necessary 
documents I acquainted my successor with the details of our 
operation. I packed my things and was about to leave . . . when I 
met my friend Gerhard Harms, who worked as a harness repair¬ 
man. Finally a joyful moment. 

My new boss apparently wanted a reliable worker whom he 
could send anywhere and use as he pleased. Previously I was the 
boss, now I was the servant .... I was responsible for obtaining 
hay for my superior s horses. This was a difficult problem since it 
had to come in by barge from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty kilometers away. My new job began on New Years Day, 1939. 
It was incredibly cold, the temperature plunging to minus 50C. I 
was very cold even though I had good clothes .... We took 
eighteen to twenty horses and supplies for five to six days .... It was 
a clear winter day with some twenty-five to thirty degrees of frost 
when we left. We spent the first night in a forest rangers cabin .... 
After we ate supper and arranged for the night watch we all went 
to sleep .... Next morning when we prepared to leave the men 
requested that one of their number stay behind to keep the cabin 
warm and look after them on our return trip. I agreed. The weather 
worsened during the day and the way was covered with drifting 
snow. Finally towards evening we reached our destination, a long 
abandoned logging camp .... As it turned out there was hardly 
room for everyone and so I volunteered to go to a hunters cabin 
about half a kilometer away. 

I had an uncanny feeling as I walked through the deep snow. 
There was no sound, no wind, only the overwhelming calm of the 
forest. I shall never forget that moment. Everything appeared so 
remote, so lonely. I was only a few minutes away from other peo- 
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pie yet it seemed like hours .... I felt awestruck and overwhelmed. 
Above me hundreds of thousands of twinkling stars seemed to 
share in the experience of that lonely wanderer. 

At various times and in various places the insignificant crea¬ 
ture senses the overwhelming voice of his Creator in a special way. 
Yes, in those days I was unhappy with the way God led me, argued 
with Him, and could not and did not want to understand His 
leading in my life. Yet it was He who was directing my pathway. 
Now, far away from everything, He met me and directed my ears 
and my eyes towards Him ... . 

Soon I stood before a small cabin .... I opened the door and 
entered as quickly as possible. As an uninvited guest I soon dis¬ 
covered two human figures .... Angrily they looked at the in¬ 
truder. They looked more like robbers than hunters .... This 
was not a place to spend the night.... No one responded to my 
“Good Evening” .... They were skinning some rabbits and so I 
asked them not to stop their work .... I suggested they look 
through my pack which contained flour, butter, salt and onions 
and take whatever they wished for their supper .... Exhausted I 
lay down in the corner and slept the sleep of the righteous. I don’t 
know how long I had slept before one of the men woke me .... A 
wonderful odor permeated the room. In the middle of the room 
was a small stove and on top the best rabbit roast I had ever eaten 
— and that in large generous portions .... My hosts, who sat at 
the table with me, had washed and combed their hair and ap¬ 
peared quite civilized. 

In the course of our supper conversation ... I noticed that 
one of the chaps, though he spoke a good Russian, sometimes 
used foreign words .... In an effort to find out more about him 
I briefly related my own life story . . . and particularly emphasized 
my status as a political prisoner. Now he trusted me completely. 
“If only you knew what happened to me during the past 
fifty years. I was one of very few of our Komi people who 
managed to get an education .... During W.W.I I was 
mobilised in 1914, fought at the front and even won some 
medals .... I was taken prisoner by the Germans and 
during my captivity managed to see a number of their 
larger cities. I realized how far behind we were in Russia, 
especially the Komi nation .... In prison camp we were 
kept well informed and were not surprised by the 
overthrow of the tsar .... I worked as the head cook for 
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a German estate owner, married a German farmer’s 
daughter and did not intend to return to Russia. 

Motivated by nationalism and with the approval of our wives 
several of us decided to secretly slip back into Russia. Surprised 
by border guards and their dogs my wife and I became separated 
and so she remained behind in Germany .... I felt I had a 
great role to play in the new Russia and soon found myself 
on the streets of Moscow with thousands of others. I joined 
the Red Army and, with one hundred soldiers at my 
command, fought against the White Army. Between 
1918-22 I traveled the length and breadth of Russia .... 
Overcome with longing I decided to return to my beloved 
Komi, where I finally arrived in the spring of 1923. How sad 
and hopeless my village looked. It was worse off than ever 
before.... I became active and introduced soviet government 
to our village. I was elected as chairman of our village council 
and worked hard and enthusiastically .... We made good 
progress but I had enemies in high places .... When we 
collectivized in 1930 I was elected to head the new venture. 
In 1933 we were ordered to give up our seed grain . . . but 
secretly I ordered the brigades to hide our bread and seed 
grain .... It was not long before I was discovered . . . but 
thanks to the strong support of [my] people I escaped a ten- 
year sentence or even the death penalty. I received a five-year 
term, but was only imprisoned for two and a half years .... 

I remained concerned about my people who had become 
much poorer. Hard work brought no betterment. 

One day I reached the stage where I had no energy left 
and was in complete despair. I took my gun to see if I 
could shoot some birds or rabbits. My wife brought me 
my leather hunting jacket and other supplies .... One 
last time we drank tea together. My good wife packed a 
few provisions. After dark I left. I could only tell my wife 
that I would build some shelter in the taiga and return 
home when it was safe .... For all intents and purposes 
I am dead .... My life here in the taiga is not an enviable 
one . . . for I live hand to mouth .... After many months 
I found this comrade . . . even today I know nothing about 
him .... Our wives visit us in spring and in fall, but [for 
their safety and ours] we never show them our actual 
dwelling .... They bring us some salt, a little flour, string 
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for our traps, and some gun powder and bullets .... We 
take our furs, dried meat and smoked fish down river by 
boat.... At first they still looked for me back home, but 
now they assume I am dead . . 

I must say his sad story comforted me. . . though I firmly 
rejected his offer to lead me to freedom. I still felt my innocence 
would someday be established .... We only laid down towards 
morning but I could not fall asleep. I reflected on the human 
condition, collectively and individually .... When morning 
dawned I got up, dressed and packed my bag .... Before I left my 
host took me to his storeroom which was as large as his living 
quarters. It was filled with skinned rabbit carcasses. He offered to 
give me several which I graciously accepted. We said a hearty 
goodbye and I left to join my companions .... We loaded our 
sleighs in short order and started back to camp. Just before evening 
we reached the mid-camp . . . but the chap we left behind had left 
for the nearest village, ostensibly to get some brandy. 

Who knew whether he would come back. I was responsible if 
he had escaped! We were all depressed .... Arrest awaited us if we 
came home without him and I would certainly lose my job. Two of 
the lads wanted to go looking for him, but I wouldn’t hear of it. We 
waited all the next day and the next night. . . finally we left. When 
we entered camp we reported the loss of one person .... In the 
morning I was called before the camp administration. They knew 
me and believed my story .... Next day we left to get more hay. 
Halfway we met two soldiers on a sleigh with our half-frozen es¬ 
capee between them. “Were in luck Warkentin,” they said, “he is 
alive.” Was I relieved! The issue was resolved and no investigation 
took place. 

One day the head of the camp called me and thanked me for 
hauling hay. Others would now do the work . . . since he had a new 
job for me. Winter ended in just over a month and there were still 
ten thousand cubic meters of wood to haul to the river .... Next 
morning we began the task with some one hundred sleighs and 
horses. A special brigade worked day and night to keep the road 
passable. 

My job was not an enviable one. Moving the wood some 
eighteen to twenty kilometers over a hilly road was a dangerous 
business, especially going downhill .... Horses were easily in¬ 
jured or the sleighs damaged. Then there was the business of load¬ 
ing and unloading the [large] logs. We tried to organize our work 
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to avoid delays wherever possible .... I tried to make sure there 
was enough bread on hand to keep the men in good working con¬ 
dition .... Fortunately we had no serious accidents and only lost 
one horse, which was duly processed by our kitchen. 

When the job was finally completed the director called me in 
and thanked me for my tireless service. He wondered if I might 
be willing to become his business representative in the camp. It 
was an honored position, which was highly respected. I might 
have accepted it but then my good friend and fellow German Blum, 
who held the job, would have been set aside. 

After consulting with Blum and the director, I agreed to take 
charge of the wood-drying operation .... Everything went well 
until one morning. When we arrived at our workplace everything 
was burned to the ground. The investigating judge threatened to 
imprison me as a saboteur but the support of my supervisors saved 
me .... We soon set about building a new facility. I found the 
process stressful but we finally got the job done. 

About two months after I began this task Blum came by one 
morning and said he was being transferred to a new camp and 
that in several weeks he would be requesting my transfer to the 
new camp. A week later I took my leave and left for the new 
camp .... 
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11/12 

One evening during the late summer of 1939 I returned to 
the barrack after work. It was filled with people. Both men and 
women from the surrounding camps had come to say goodbye. 
Among them were some of my colleagues from home like A. 
Huebner and H. Kliewer. Together we had now spent several years 
in exile. If we had known that this was our last meeting here on 
earth I think our conversation would have been different. We 
spent the night in the overfilled barracks, talked about our loved 
ones and shared our camp experiences .... Melancholy, gloomy 
feelings repeatedly permeated our conversations and reminiscences. 
During our conversation that evening I also tried to introduce the 
Christian perspectives on the questions of why and whereto. Sev¬ 
eral years after when I heard that both of them had died I found 
comfort in our earlier dialogue. 

After I said goodbye to my friends in the morning I received 
the order to cancel the days work plans and to appear on the pa¬ 
rade ground with all the others. After we marshalled ourselves 
according to the order and laws of the camp, eight men to the row, 
we received our instructions. Those who were leaving moved to 
the left, those who were staying to the right. Naturally the group 
who fed the horses remained behind and were soon allowed to go 
to work. Happily Gerhard Harms stayed with us and so I had one 
friend with whom I shared joy and sorrow .... 

In the afternoon the other prisoners, under heavy escort and 
accompanied by guard dogs, were marched through the main gate 
to the large barges waiting at the river s edge. I found an excuse to 
go to the river in the hope of finding some of my brothers and 
bidding them farewell, but found the barges heavily guarded. 
Apparently Harms and I were the only ones of over one hundred 
Germans who stayed behind. Naturally we wondered whether it 
was better to stay or to go. 

It is fortunate that we as humans know so little about the 
future. As far as we knew those who left were going to a camp 
some one hundred kilometers away to do forestry work. Our situ¬ 
ation clarified itself a few days later when a new camp administra¬ 
tion arrived .... Now all living and dead inventory had to be 
accounted for. I spent almost a month accounting for everything 
related to the horse operations. Every detail was recorded. Natu¬ 
rally there were quarrels. The outgoing administration wanted to 
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appear in the best possible light while the incoming one mini¬ 
mized everything .... 

I was interested in what would happen to us prisoners. I was 
soon to find out. After I finished giving a written account of all 
my activities the head of the new administration called me in and 
asked whether I would be willing to continue in my old job .... 
I agreed on the condition that Harms and several others continue 
to work with me. The administration agreed .... As a result I 
continued to work with both prisoners and free men as before .... 

Several months passed and we became accustomed to our new 
circumstances. Change came all too soon. One of my new tasks 
involved bringing visitors into our camp .... On one occasion I 
sent one of my lads with a light sleigh to pick up the representative 
from a neighboring camp. He asked the young man whether there 
was anyone in this camp who had experience with horses .... 
Two days later I was called into the office and introduced to our 
visitor .... He wanted me to organize a special contingent of 
horses and men for his camp .... I had little choice but to com¬ 
ply .... There was no purpose in appealing to my own adminis¬ 
tration. I had in effect been “sold.” 

We left our camp on April 11, 1940 with enough hay and 
foodstuffs to last us twelve days .... We split into two groups 
each in turn divided into ten teams headed by a foreman. I and 
my driver broke the trail .... 

Towards the end of April the increasingly warm days began to 
melt the snow .... When we began, the snow was often over a 
meter deep, now it just covered the roadway .... Our journey 
was charted while the snow still lay deep, now the thaw uncovered 
many tree stumps .... The most serious problem involved find¬ 
ing water for the horses — we found no free running streams .... 
Fog, rain and snow added to our difficulties. Regular meals with 
soup or hot tea were out of the question and the men got weaker 
and weaker. Cold, frosty nights were also difficult for the poorly 
clothed prisoners. 

Initially we were encouraged by the roadmarkers but when 
these disappeared ours became the journey of the damned. On 
the eleventh day we drove without stopping in the hope of finding 
a good night camp. The men picked up enough firewood en route 
to ensure a large bonfire at night.... By evening we covered one 
hundred kilometers, but still no road signs were visible. 

Finally at 11 P.M. we arrived at a brightly lit camp with its 
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barracks, watchrowers and high fence .... We stopped and I 
asked to use the telephone to contact my commandant. I ex¬ 
plained our situation to him, especially the fact that we were un¬ 
able to locate any night camp .... I explained to him that we 
could not go any further since the men and the horses were com¬ 
pletely exhausted. I further explained that I had decided to make 
camp here .... We made a large fire and the men began to 
prepare supper .... Meanwhile I walked back to inspect our 
lengthy transport column .... 

After we had watered and fed the horses I allowed a double 
ration of food for the men, who were exhausted from the arduous 
ten-day journey .... We were more than ready for a good night’s 
sleep in the barracks .... A German doctor in the camp was my 
host and did everything he could to make me comfortable. We 
shared our joys and sorrows with one another .... 

Next morning, well rested, we started on our way and reached 
a town. The lights, the sound of a railway locomotive — here was 
freedom. During the years of our captivity we had become accus¬ 
tomed to monotony and here stood two-storey houses built of 
brick .... We traversed the city without difficulty .... 

On the thirteenth day we arrived at a collective specializing in 
land cultivation and cattle. We were well received. There was 
ample food for both animals and humans. We stayed an extra day, 
not because we were so exhausted, but because no one knew the 
route we had to take. The only road which led to prison camp 
(and our destination) was impassable. No sign of the trail was 
visible anywhere .... Meanwhile repeated telegrams arrived tell¬ 
ing us to complete our trek .... 

We were on our own. In this critical moment a twenty-year- 
old girl, native to the region, offered to show us the way and walked 
ahead on snowshoes. We already knew what it meant to travel 
upon frozen roads in April, but now we had no choice but to 
follow the courageous girl. I ordered several of the strongest lads 
to accompany her .... We hitched our best horses to the front 
sleigh in order to break the trail. Some ninety sleighs followed .... 

Unfortunately she soon lost the old trail and we began to wan¬ 
der. Soon we were out of the forest and traversing an area of steep 
hills and valleys. The horses fell frequently and had to be hitched 
and unhitched. We still had some thirty to thirty-five kilometers 
to go ... . Someone suggested we let a white mare with a long 
mane lead the way . . . and we followed the mans advice .... 
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Though we lost sight of the horse once or twice ... it eventually 
led us back to our road. Our youthful female guide was over¬ 
joyed. We all found it amazing that the animal intuitively knew 
where to go. If we could not keep up the horse actually stopped to 
wait for us. Never once did it stray from the trail. Some only saw 
an intelligent animal, I saw the gracious finger of God .... 

Now we journeyed leisurely and without too much concern. 
It was a lovely April day as we happily went our way. Late after¬ 
noon we saw a large group of people coming towards us. There 
were several brigades of prisoners armed with spades and shovels 
who had been sent to open the roadway for us ... . They were 
surprised that we had managed to traverse the thick forest and 
deep snow. We reached the second camp before dark .... Next 
morning early we prepared to leave for our final destination .... 
We still had ninety-nine horses. We left two healthy ones on a 
collective farm and had to shoot one en route .... 

In order to get to the third camp we had to cross another river .... 
None of the authorities wanted to authorize the crossing, since no 
one knew whether the ice was firm enough. I rode on to the ice, 
made my inspection and then ordered the teams to slowly cross .... 
I sent many a prayer to our Creator and everyone safely arrived on 
the other side. Quickly we drove to our destination .... 

I was walking through the barracks waking our men when 
someone called my name. Several deeply unhappy people informed 
me that survival here was extremely difficult. Food and clothing 
were scarce and the camp administration brutal. Their faces and 
clothing told me they belonged to the least fortunate in the world. 

Now the last day of our journey began. We reached our des¬ 
tination late in the afternoon .... They were expecting us. After 
the horses were unhitched ... we were escorted into the camp 
under double guard. We were again among prisoners and had to 
adjust accordingly. It was back to misery, suffering, grief, spiritual 
and mental agony. Perhaps one's last, eternal rest lay somewhere 
in the surrounding forest. 

* * * * 

Now a new chapter began in my life. During my life in the 
Gulag Id heard of such penal camps, but had never been in one 
until now. Only people who violated camp rules or refused to 
submit to camp life were sent here. Compared with normal camps, 
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these were very strict. There were twice as many guards and work 
norms were strictly enforced. One stayed on the job until the 
quota was filled even if it meant going without sleep or food .... 
It was difficult for a virtuous person to survive here since such 
camps were usually run by hard, ruthless men .... 

The camp stocked a lot of sawn lumber, but lacked the horses for 
transport.... After I signed over the horses ... I was placed under 
strict guard like everyone else. I was as helpless as all the other prison¬ 
ers. I had no freedom of movement even though I was placed in 
charge of all the barns and horses the next morning .... I found it 
difficult to fulfull my task.... I could only walk as far as the barn and 
was kept with the ordinary prisoners .... It was impossible to per¬ 
form my assigned work, but I did what I could .... 

One day. . .our head mentioned that I might again be able to 
work in the specialty where I had been so successful.... I was to 
be sent to another camp . . . several hundred kilometers away to¬ 
gether with G. Harms .... After our arrival . . . and a second 
meeting with a camp commandant ... I was welcomed as a co¬ 
worker in the horse section [of the new camp] .... As long as I 
had the opportunity to work there I was never curtailed in any 
way by my boss .... 
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13 


Sometimes it is difficult to judge the degree to which some¬ 
thing good is good and something bad is bad. Initially I was 
happy with my new position in this camp. During the four years 
of my imprisonment I had never felt as free as here. Our Russian 
supervisor Petilov was an extraordinarily good man. He trusted 
me completely and under his supervision I enjoyed complete free¬ 
dom, at least as far as this was possible for a prisoner. Thanks to a 
good relationship with my foremen . . . our [horse] depot rarely 
experienced in shortages .... We built everything we needed 
ourselves — wagons in summer and sleighs in winter. Some forty 
men worked day and night to prepare the necessary transport.... 
We dried the birchwood from the forest in our kiln and used it to 
make wheels on runners for the sleighs. Our blacksmith shop clad 
the wood with iron as it was necessary ... or shoed the horses .... 
We were close to the newly completed Kotlass-Vorkuta railway 
line and so we rarely lacked hay .... 

The horse barns here were much worse than in Loktschimlas. 
The horses stood in dark rooms and in summer there was as much 
rain in the barn as outside .... We enlarged the corrals and in 
summer allowed the horses to graze in the forest pastures at night. 
Sometimes they got lost in the woods or sank into a bog .... Luck¬ 
ily we had a wise supervisor who did not accuse us of sabotage .... 

I was very pleased in the spring of 1941 when a number of my 
colleagues from other camps came to visit me. Camp directors 
wanted them to observe our horse operation and learn something 
from it. It is difficult to achieve excellence if a support system is 
lacking. I cant remember that the [camp] administration ever put 
me down because I was a prisoner, but even asked me for counsel 
and advice. I enjoyed my work and time passed quickly .... I 
often thanked God that I was so privileged .... 

Then came June 22, 1941. War was declared against Ger¬ 
many. The news struck like a bolt of lightening on a clear day. 
For a long time I sat in my room and stared blankly. The future 
loomed darkly. All radio contact was cut off. . . . Next morning 
when I made my usual rounds not a single German worker was 
visible. It was a difficult day for all Germans, for in a single day 
they lost all their privileges. Even my workers like Harms and 
others did not show up to take charge of their horses. Now the 
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Germans, usually accompanied by four soldiers, were marched off 
in tightly organized brigades. Armed with axe and saw they be¬ 
came tree fellers. It was an intense path of suffering and very few 
lived to ever experience freedom. Life was especially difficult for 
the intellectuals. Not accustomed to hard work and poor food, 
they were usually the first victims. 

After the morning inspection I returned to my room, dread¬ 
ing the things which lay ahead. Suddenly I was startled by the 
ring of the telephone. Almost indifferently I lifted the receiver. It 
was Petilov who asked me to come to the office, some five hun¬ 
dred meters from the camp. Contrary to my expectations he re¬ 
ceived me warmly and handed me an order from the administra¬ 
tion which allowed me complete freedom of movement twenty- 
fours hours a day. I thanked him and returned to my quarters 
with a heavy heart. Outwardly my situation had not changed, but 
inwardly I knew I had to be as quiet and unobtrusive as possible. 
I remained in my position for many months but knew it could 
not last. 

One day our supervisor called me into his office, turned on 
the radio and allowed me to hear the latest news. Warmly and 
affectionately he reassured me that things would go well for me, 
but suggested that I resign my position as the head of the horse 
park. Why not go to a smaller camp and take charge of its horse 
park? I took his advice and bade him an affectionate farewell.... I 
sensed I would not remain at the new camp, “Tschornaya 
Retschka,” for very long. I nevertheless poured all my energies 
into my new job. Several months quickly passed by ... . 

It was already spring. One day I walked from the barracks to 
the horse park when one of the oldest guards asked me to step into 
the office. He asked me for my family name. When he realized 
that it was German he expressed amazement at my secure and 
independent life in hiding at a time when Russia and Germany 
were at war. I knew my time had come. Before evening two 
soldiers led me to the camp administration, all of whom knew me 
personally, as a marked criminal. I was brought to a crude barrack 
to join my fellow nationals. An awful smell, reminiscent of the 
prison cells of 1929-30 and 1937 greeted me. 

My sudden appearance took the other inmates by surprise. I 
saw tired, emaciated faces and bodies dressed in ragged clothes, 
people who had been shut off from the rest of the world and over¬ 
burdened by [work] quotas and norms. Since June 22 they had 
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thought of me as a traitor, now I too was in their midst. They 
were regarded as the most dangerous enemies of the Russian na¬ 
tion and now I was counted among them. Something seemed 
amiss since I was greeted by absolute silence. Almost everyone 
here knew me either personally or by reputation. Most thought I 
had joined the ranks of the enemy since I was really the only Ger¬ 
man who enjoyed the confidence of the camp administration. This 
was why, as an accountant acquaintance later explained, I was so 
coldly received. They found it hard to believe that I, like them, 
had been stripped of all my civil rights. I finally found a place in 
the corner of the barrack. How thankful I was for that dark, quiet 
corner in that evil-smelling barrack. In many ways the day re¬ 
minded me of my arrest on September 10, 1937. 

Next morning I awoke to a new time of reckoning which con¬ 
sisted of a few words — Get up! Breakfast! I stood in line with the 
rest and marched four abreast past the guards and camp gate. I 
was given a saw and an axe, which I regarded as a special grace, 
since these instruments shortened the tediousness of my days .... 
Initially I did rather well. I was physically strong, owned good 
clothing and possessed good morale. I still hoped and believed 
that better days lay ahead and that gave me courage. I produced 
an amazing number of logs which entitled me to the best camp 
food in the evening. Unfortunately I was not accustomed to long 
hours of strenuous work and my physical strength began to de¬ 
cline. Previously my food was much better. 

On the third evening I was called to Section III. The chair¬ 
man, with whom I was previously acquainted, greeted me courte¬ 
ously and asked me how I was getting along. My answers were 
rather biting. He said it was up to me to better my lot and that it 
had not been possible to preserve my anonymity. War regulations 
demanded our isolation and I best accept my situation. Though 
his manner was professional I reacted to his condescension .... 

Our situation gradually worsened and we were all happy when 
we said goodbye to the camp. We really didn’t know where we 
were going but felt it could not be any worse. Things certainly did 
not get better. After a weeks journey under heavy guard we reached 
our destination. It was a special camp for incorrigible criminals. 
Each person was carefully searched and anything extra taken away 
— plates, belts, extra clothing. They shouted and screamed at us as 
though we were the scum of the earth. We had never experienced 
such brutal treatment. For night we were packed into a low bar- 
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rack (semlyankd ). After the experiences of the past several days the 
future looked extremely dark. 

Next morning we awoke early and ate a sparse breakfast. Then 
we marched seven kilometers under heavy guard to our work site. 
There we marked the trees in our cutting zone and also cleared 
away all brush on small trees so that the guards could observe us 
more easily. Then we began to fulfill our work norms. 

At lunch we were counted and given half a litre of thin soup, 
after which work resumed. In the evening we marched back (seven 
kilometers) and received, if we fulfilled our norms, three hundred 
grams of bread. There was also a thin soup which contained two 
spoons of oatmeal porridge, barley or wheat. If one made twenty 
percent above the norm, a few grams of fish might be added. Who 
would have thought that one could remain capable of work on 
such a sparse diet and with such a distance to walk .... Happily 
the long summer nights of the north meant it was light when we 
left and light when we came home. In wintertime there was no 
daylight. 

On the third day on the job I was trying to saw down a tree 
some distance from the rest of my brigade. Here I chanced to 
converse with one of the supervisors who recognized me in spite 
of my ragged work clothes. He was surprised to find me doing 
such work. When I mentioned my family name he admitted he 
could do nothing for me. Current laws allowed no German to 
hold any responsible post. 

After I returned to camp that evening our supervisor called 
me in. He requested that I briefly share my life story with him. 
When I finished he mentioned that the supervisor had recom¬ 
mended I head a special brigade to look after the horses which had 
just arrived in camp. I accepted the position immediately. Now 
he called another administrator and together we inspected all the 
German brigades. We selected a unit of fifty capable men to com¬ 
prise the German teamster brigade. We were assigned the best 
accommodations in the horse park to take charge of our animals. 
We were saved, at least for the time being, for we were now in a 
position to care for ourselves. The horses were in good condition 
and with them we could fulfill our work norms. Ail those who 
could not handle horses were appointed as assistants. 

At least half of my men no longer walked to work, the rest 
were spared the high production norms associated with forest work 
and found it easier to earn their bread. In relatively few days we 
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were achieving the highest norms for wood (log) transport and 
enjoyed every advantage. The wild berries, an effective measure 
against scurvy, were in season. Almost every day I allowed some 
of my men to pick berries which we then smuggled into the camp 
in baskets and mosquito netting. These were carefully distributed 
to the kitchen [workers], the accountant and the construction fore¬ 
man. Such actions, plus our good work record, secured the best 
positions and the best food for us. In the morning we were the 
first to leave, in the evening we immediately entered the dining 
hall and were guaranteed a seating place. 

Our luck ran out in midwinter. Jealousy and hate were at the 
root of the matter .... One of our horses accidently fell into a fire 
and as a result it spent several weeks in its stall. Section III consid¬ 
ered this as economic sabotage. I was relieved of my post and a 
Kazakh who knew absolutely nothing about the work or the work¬ 
ers put in my place. In a few short months the health of the entire 
brigade deteriorated to the point that two men were hospitalized 
due to malnutrition and died. By spring the brigade gradually 
dissolved. None of those courageous and brave men, who in their 
leisure time often sang German folk and nature songs, managed 
to keep going. I spoke with some of them personally, urged them 
to be courageous and fight against the decline of their bodies, but 
to no avail. Death had a rich harvest. Strong men in the prime of 
life, fathers, one-time heads of collective farms (Kornelius Fast of 
Kolentorovka and his brother Jakob, my friend Gerhard Harms, 
Kurz, Krammer and many others) lost their lives in that death 
camp. Except for Gods protecting hand I too would have died. I 
still shudder when I think back to those dark stories of the past. It 
was only thanks to Gods provision that a few survived those dark 
years. Only those who clung to life with every ounce of energy 
and strength, who sacrificed their last possessions for two or three 
hundred grams of bread, who struggled every second and minute 
and grasped at every straw of hope, only those saw the distant 
dawn of the morning. 

The last snow had not yet melted in 1943 . . . when all the 
weak who could still walk were collected and readied for a march. 
I, though pale, thin and emaciated, was still among the living. 
One morning, with a single German brother accompanying me, 
we commenced our journey accompanied by yelling soldiers and 
barking dogs. We moved very slowly but by evening reached the 
administrative headquarters of our camp, where we stayed for sev- 
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eral days. Here we were separated. Those who could still work 
remained behind. The rest which included me, were taken to 
Vesselyana and placed on railway cars. We eventually arrived in 
Knyaz-Pogosti, then a growing city in the Komi SSR. Then we 
were moved to the camp, some four to six kilometers from the 
city. This was number twenty, a newly organized camp. There 
were thousands of prisoners who, with the help of special mecha¬ 
nisms pulled the thousands of cubic meters of wood out of the 
water as it floated down the Vytschegda River. Thousands upon 
thousands of worn-out workers helped load the wood onto rail¬ 
way cars .... Others cut fuel wood destined for all regions in 
Russia. Still others worked in mills which produced railway ties. 
Electrical power and strong locomotives powered the operation. 
There were also hastily constructed bathing houses, convalescent 
homes, hospitals as well as bakeries, kitchens and dining halls. There 
was also a horse park which housed about one hundred animals. 

Here the human being mattered. The sick and the weak in 
our group were granted several days for recuperation. Each per¬ 
son was asked what type of work they preferred to do. Personally 
I saw several different possibilities. Since this was a new site, peo¬ 
ple were brought here from many of the surrounding camps. Some 
of these knew of me and of my former activities .... I was placed 
in charge of a hundred-man brigade sawing wood. Because the 
others were not fulfilling their norms we often lacked work. As a 
result the supervisor deposed me after three weeks .... I was then 
given the task of statistically determining the amount of wood be¬ 
ing pulled out of the river. Each day I reported to him. I was a good 
worker but my boss refused to give me back my previous job .... I 
didn't mind my work, especially since there was no work norm to 
fulfill and I received my regular meals .... 

I was fortunate enough to supervise a German brigade which 
easily fulfilled the work norm .... My boss suspected I was 
falsifying figures and so asked the supervisor to check my work. 
Our figures proved identical. In the process he nevertheless dis¬ 
covered several controllers who falsified their figures. They were 
immediately demoted. I again had hope, at least for the moment. 

As humans we really don’t know where our pathway will lead. 
Once during the night shift I was immersed in my numbers when 
a group of supervisors walked through our department. The last 
one, who knew me, stopped and asked what 1 was doing here. 
Why wasn’t I working in the horse transport? I reminded him 
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that I was a German and no longer trusted by the government. 
He in turn asserted that those laws no longer applied, that each 
person should be assigned according to his speciality .... He 
insisted I write a brief resume .... I did so. When he returned he 
observed that he counted on me, hoped that I knew the horse 
business well and would not embarrass him before the camp ad¬ 
ministration .... He also reminded me that I was a German and 
that currently we were at war with Germany .... 

I knew it would be difficult to revive the horse park after such 
a long interval. It turned out to be easier than I imagined, thanks 
in no small part to the support of the administration. I was more 
or less free to do what I wished and no one interfered .... In spite 
of all my experience I did not last long. Looking back Im still not 
sure why. Perhaps I was inwardly exhausted . . . but there were 
possibly other reasons. I had no assistant, was extremely restricted 
in my freedom of movement, and lost nine horses (due to various 
circumstances) during my first two months on the job .... 

My boss staunchly continued to support me as head of the 
horse park, but really didn't help me solve my ongoing problems. 
I was entirely on my own when it came to hay, transport, har¬ 
nesses, harness oil and many other things .... Finally I was fired 
from my position, subjected to a ten-day barrack arrest and placed 
under heavy guard .... Now as a German and as a dangerous 
criminal I was subjected to a severe regime loading boards and 
beams onto railway cars .... 

Now began a long chain of events and circumstances which, 
thanks to God's mercy and grace, remained bearable. On the first 
day on the job a heavy beam fell on my foot . . . crushing it but 
breaking no bones . . . the guard however insisted I continue work¬ 
ing. Before long I could place no weight on the foot. Finally with 
the help of a staff I hobbled back to camp. Because I was late I was 
placed in isolation, given almost no food and ordered to work the 
next morning. I did not sleep that night .... My ankle was 
almost the size of my thigh .... The doctor, a compassionate 
Jewish woman, ordered a ten-day hospitalization, which extended 
to one and a half months . . . again the grace of God .... 

Now a real crisis loomed. The [camp director] Gorelik initi¬ 
ated a legal process against the [camp] doctor and named me in 
the conspiracy. I had to appear before the investigating judge a 
number of times. Though he was convinced of my innocence I 
and the doctor were brought to trial. After two days of delibera- 
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tions the doctor was acquitted and I was sentenced to three years 
which were to run concurrently with the one-and-a-half years still 
remaining of my ten-year sentence. What I always feared had 
happened. The hope of being reunited with my wife and children 
kept me going — now that hope faded. Though I knew I was 
innocent, society and the state declared me guilty. At the moment 
the fact that this verdict was later reversed meant little — it was 
wartime and unrighteousness triumphed over righteousness .... 

In the months following the trial ... I felt no ray of hope. 
Though Goreliks hatred for me diminished he made sure I would 
never rise to prominence again .... My physical condition stead¬ 
ily deteriorated. In the bitterly cold winter days we sat around the 
fire at our workplace waiting for daylight. I simply sat around the 
fire all day and in return gave the brigade leader my four hundred 
grams of bread at supper. I ate a bowl of soup and a spoonful of 
porridge and then lay down on my hard mattress .... One evening 
a free man named Chitrin looked me up and said he came to save 
me from destruction. He asked me to stop at his house every 
morning and evening to and from work and he would give me 
something to eat. I tried to go there several times but for a pris¬ 
oner this was difficult .... 

Someone who has never seen a demoralized and starving pris¬ 
oner or who has never worn rotting clothing which provides no 
warmth hasn't any inkling of the prevailing inner despair .... It 
is miraculous that such a person does not die a quick death. There 
are worse things than poor food. Many people collapsed because 
of bitterness, disappointment or private agony of soul. I too was a 
candidate for death in the next days or weeks. And yet God made 
himself known. I was granted a half months leave to the convales¬ 
cent home. It was wonderful — no work and four meals a day. 
When I returned to work I met a worker who insisted that I part¬ 
ner with him and keep my four hundred grams of bread. Then he 
fulfilled both his and my work norm. Even the brigade leader 
couldn't object. 

One day all the weak prisoners were collected and taken to 
camp number nineteen. It was a difficult transfer. Over one hun¬ 
dred men were loaded on to small red railway cars and arrived half 
dead at their destination. The doctor gave us three days off. I was 
in no condition to begin work on the fourth day so I went back to 
the health clinic. The attending physician scolded me and de¬ 
clared there was no way I could be freed from work. The camps in 
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those days were really experimental stations for medical workers. 
They simply could not free all the sick and weak prisoners from 
work because we were all in that condition. Though the doctors 
were reluctant to free them, the prisoners did not give up easily. 

If an exemption was not granted, staying in the barracks was 
out of the question. Men sent by the camp administration forci¬ 
bly and brutally dragged you out of the camp to the work site. 
Those who obtained a certificate granting a one or two day ex¬ 
emption and rested or patched their clothing, considered them¬ 
selves the most fortunate of beings .... Meanwhile I objected 
loudly to the presiding doctor about my treatment. The head 
doctor overheard the commotion and came out to see what was 
going on. She listened patiently to my story then asked whether I 
should like to go to the convalescent home in Sangorok. A group 
was being sent there as soon as the quota was complete. Then she 
classified me among the “weak.” Now I received better food and 
was placed under medical care. For me it was a message from 
heaven, ... at a time when I faced hell on earth. My sorrow was 
turned to joy ... . Before I left the waiting room I went to thank 
the doctor. Why had she been so merciful? She explained that she 
had previously worked in camp eighteen and learned to know me 
there. [I had] allowed her to fill her straw sacks with the best hay 
at a time when even the camp boss could not have authorized this. 
Moreover when the wood transport came home in the evening 
they always left dry wood for heating at the hospital. In short I 
was reaping what I had sown in good times. For one brief mo¬ 
ment we were able to look into each others heart .... 

After many dark and difficult days I experienced the warmth 
and light of the sun. Now I spent some carefree days in camp 
number nineteen .... After several weeks a group actually left by 
train for the Sangorok Wesnyand. What joy it was to leave this 
place of many humiliations. It was a warm spring day as we lay 
silently at the railway depot contemplating our future pathway. 
We reached our destination where each, depending on his illness, 
was assigned to one of many hospitals or convalescent homes. We 
were each allowed to bath in the bathtub and received clean clothes 
and linen. It was all so lovely and unexpected .... Unfortunately 
no one was allowed to stay here longer than necessary. As soon as 
the sick recovered they were sent back to their camp .... I re¬ 
mained a prisoner until January 1949, when early one morning, I 
went into the office to obtain my release papers. 
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I joined my family in July 1950 .... How many questions 
crisscrossed my mind during my homeward journey! Would I be 
able to fulfill my role as head of the family after such a long ab¬ 
sence? . . . The children were young when I left in 1937. Today 
my daughters Michi and Lenie already had families of their own. 
Three of the children were still at home - Annie, Aron and Hilda. 

In Schuchinsk we reported to the commandant, since all Ger¬ 
mans were still in perpetual exile. We could not leave a village or 
city without permission .... I had adjusted to life in the north 
where everyone was a prisoner .... Now, standing before the 
official, I had the feeling that I was still somehow guilty, a feeling 
which plagued me for a long time .... Everything seemed so 
strange. The large, expansive steppes of Kazakhstan with its broad 
trails, paved roads did not exist at the time. No tree stumps stood 
in the way to hinder our progress. 

The settlement in which my family lived was called 
Reinrodoch. I sort of imagined a paradise city, but it turned out 
to be anything but that. I managed to get a ride with a German 
truck driver . . . en route he stopped at a village. It appeared to be 
a poor village. “This sod house belongs to your son-in-law 
Kornelius Doerksen, who married your second daughter.” A 
neighbor lady greeted me and told me Lenie was on her way. Her 
mother, she declared, was also here on a visit. I sat down on the 
grass to wait - and there my dear Anna, still a beautiful woman 
with dark eyes and black hair, came walking towards me. Both 
(wife and daughter) hugged and kissed me and invited me into 
the house. We entered the house through a small doorway - how 
happy and thankful I was to be with my loved ones! Before retir¬ 
ing for the night we prayed and praised God for our reunion. 

Gradually the implications of our long separation began to 
sink in. Little children were introduced to their grandpa. I could 
not be a father to my own children and now I was to be a grandfa¬ 
ther? Three of our children were still at home — Aron (our Bubi) 
was now seventeen, Annie, nineteen, and Hilda had grown into a 
slim young lady of fifteen. 

My children lived in a roomy sod house with whitewashed 
walls and a roof covered with sod and clay. It was a warm, inviting 
place. Next to the house was a large garden entirely, it seemed. 
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planted with potatoes. They obviously kept a cow for I saw the 
milk stool and a sod barn .... Chickens also walked about the 
yard. Inside the house was plain, but sparsely furnished . . . . 
Chairs, beds, table — all were rather primitive. In the corner stood 
a large chest, completely filled with wheat. At least they were not 
starving. 

In the evening many of the Germans in the village came to 
greet me. I had not heard such lovely and familiar Christian songs 
for many years. We sat in the yard. It was dark so people could 
not see my tears of thankfulness. Finally, finally I was home! I 
had not come home, I was home. Tall trees stood along the streets 
and at the entry to the yard. There were the orchards and mul¬ 
berry hedges which separated the neighbors. No more trees and 
brush and [high] fences - I was home! I was among my loved 
ones, surrounded by my wife and children. 

I thought back to the years where my family struggled with¬ 
out me. They were forced to leave house and home. They traveled 
for a month before reaching Kazakhstan in November only to dis¬ 
cover that no one would accept this weak woman and her five 
children. Finally they found one small room. The proprietress, a 
war widow with five children, lived in the adjoining room. A 
Russian and a German family living side by side — after all Ger¬ 
man soldiers had killed her husband - and now she was supposed 
to care for this German family - no she would not do so! 

Then came the cold, long winter with few clothes and no blan¬ 
kets. At night the children lay around the oven without mat¬ 
tresses or straw, while mother got up twice at night to put fuel in 
the stove. In the morning, in spite of the cold and flimsy clothing, 
more reed bundles had to be gathered for fuel. The reeds were 
loaded on small hand sleighs and dragged home .... How they 
struggled to survive in those difficult years — alone — yes, they got 
along without me. Two years ago the eldest daughter Michi helped 
her dear mother build this sod house - what a good, supportive 
child. Likewise the other four were well-brought up and respon¬ 
sible. All this happened without me. 

That evening among many witnesses I complimented my wife 
and children. I was so happy to be among them. How I hoped 
that my wanderings were finally at an end, that I might again 
fulfill my role as a father .... 

I want to mention a grandfather who was present that evening 
— a Mr. Federau. He was the grandfather of my son-in-law, Hildas 
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husband. He cared for the many children and lonely mothers 
during our absence. Whenever possible he gathered them together 
on Sunday evenings and preached simple messages from Gods 
Word. Thanks to his faithful work many of our children became 
Christians. For example he nurtured my two oldest daughters, 
Michi and Lenie, as well as their future husbands throughout their 
teen-age years. Later both celebrated Christian weddings. Today 
they have grown families and live productive if busy lives. Mr. 
Federau’s good works — and he is long since in glory — continue to 
follow him. He was not an educated man . . . yet whenever our 
children think back to their childhood and youth they mention 
the good name of Mr. Federau. 

It was very difficult for families whose fathers were in the Work 
Army or the labor camps. Kazakhstan was very backward. Ac¬ 
cording to eastern custom the woman was regarded as a house¬ 
maid and as the least important member of the human family. 
There was also the climate with its snowstorms and minus fifty 
degree temperatures. Many of our families brought winter clothes 
from the Caucasus, but they were not adequate for the northern 
winter. Here fur gloves and coats and felt boots were essential. 
Our inadequately clothed and poorly nourished people soon suc¬ 
cumbed to disease. People worked summer and winter . . . but the 
wages did not even buy enough food. Those who knew the local 
scene . .. knew how to survive but our Germans, consisting mostly 
of women and children, were not accustomed to stealing from the 
artel and so they exchanged bedding and clothing for food .... 

Physically people deteriorated and my family too became ill. 
Except for God’s grace they would have perished. Deathly ill they 
were transported to hospital by ox cart and then forced to walk 
the last part of the way. Classified as sure candidates for death 
they were placed in isolation. Mother and daughters lay on their 
deathbeds, yet very gradually they recovered and again took up 
the battle for survival. They lived in these pitiful circumstances 
until 1946. Meanwhile the girls grew up and went to work every 
day. Here they were well fed and promoted for their diligence .... 
Even our son of fourteen became independent.... He worked in 
the surrounding villages and manged to earn enough to buy some 
felt boots and a few other things. He dragged a small hand sleigh 
about and then brought home whatever people gave him. He was 
taken in as an apprentice by some old shepherds and like David of 
old learned the art. He soon became an independent shepherd 
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and at the end of one year was rewarded for his diligence with 
some fifteen sheep. What a great help for our family .... Yes my 
dear Anna raised good and conscientious children who became 
useful members of society .... 

I now had to adjust to my new circumstances. According to 
law I had to remain where my family was currently residing. We 
were still under forced exile. If I wanted to change my place of 
residence I needed permission from the local authorities. In many 
villages and settlements one was not allowed to go to the 
neighboring village if it lay in another jurisdiction. I did not want 
to remain in this village. The collectivists who lived here did not 
receive any regular wages. They were only paid once the harvest 
quotas were fulfilled and often there was very little left for the 
average worker. I was determined to settle in a larger village where 
I could earn some money. I found such a position some twenty 
kilometers away, where there was a machine tractor station. It had 
a village council, post office, schools, some stores and a medical 
office. I managed to get a job as a janitor in a school. Both the 
village council and the local commandant approved my stay and I 
officially registered. Technically I could not bring my family and 
for a time this caused some difficulty .... Not long after I bought 
a house in the village. One evening I took the school horse which 
I cared for and drove to our former village. I tied the cow and the 
year-old calf behind the wagon, then loaded pots and pans and 
several other things .... I brought Mother and our youngest 
daughter Hilda to the village. This necessitated some diplomatic 
manoeuvering on my part and cost Mother all of her chickens .... 
It wasn’t easy for Mother to leave. For the past ten years this was 
home and she worked very hard for what she possessed. Now the 
responsibility for the family lay on my shoulders and we had no 
choice but to start over .... It was not easy for Mother and yet 
she was happy that the time had finally come for her husband to 
look after her. 

When I brought home my first paycheque she was very con¬ 
cerned we save it in order to pay the various taxes and state dues. 
She knew from experience how important this was. I on the other 
hand had worked in a completely different system during the past 
thirteen years and never worried about payments of any kind. I 
had no choice but to adjust to a new order. It was a difficult 
period .... If one possessed a cow they not only demanded 
proportionate milk and meat deliveries but garden products as 
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well. The documents listed these as “freewill contributions” but 
they were anything but that.... Things became easier a few years 
later when I became the business manager of the entire school.... 

There was a constant struggle with the chairman of the village 
soviet as well as other officials. They were always of the opinion 
that the female teachers should work free of charge or that they 
really didn’t do any work during the summer .... The same 
attitude prevailed in the case of the hospitals and children’s 
homes .... I had to endure a lot of conflict and criticism and of 
course the old residents of the village all knew where I came from. 
Later, however, I counted the chairman of the soviet among my 
best colleagues. 

We faced an additional problem during this period: as exiles 
we were still restricted in our freedom of movement .... As 
Germans we were scattered throughout the various villages. Many 
people knew each other or were related, but officially could not 
even visit. This also meant that we could not occupy any impor¬ 
tant position .... Internationally, peace was made over five years 
ago, but peace between the citizens of the [soviet] land did not 
exist. The restrictions were only lifted in 1956 ... . Sometimes I 
was sent on business trips with only the verbal permission of the 
district superviser. Without official papers any village official could 
arrest and fine you and of course our German identity was clearly 
written upon our foreheads .... 

I managed to keep my job from 1950 to 1955 though not 
without some stress and difficulty. Our children, Michi and her 
husband Gerhard, built their own house on our yard and we lived 
together in peace and harmony. The district supervisor allowed 
Annie to join us during the first winter and she began her studies. 
Aron began his technical studies . . . and even today he is a highly 
qualified mechanic. Our youngest Hilda entered the 5th Class 
and completed her schooling there .... 
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Concepts and Terms Used in the Accounts 

Article 58 

The Soviet Criminal Code of 1926 consisted of 140 articles. 
During the various purges of the 1930s Article 58 with its four¬ 
teen subsections was extensively used against political prisoners. 
Three subsections proved particularly useful. 

58.2 - This section focused on armed insurrection, especially 
with the purpose of secession from the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. Suspected nationalists could be sentenced to ten or 
even twenty-five years under this section. Suspected dissidents 
from any of Russia’s many minorities were easily targeted using 
this section. 

58.10 — This section dealt with “propaganda or agitation. . . for 
the destruction, subverting or lessening of Soviet power. . . and the 
spreading, preparation or possession of printed materials of such con¬ 
tent.” The concept of “agitation” could easily be expanded or con¬ 
tracted to cover virtually any situation including conversations be¬ 
tween friends, as happened during Abram Bergs trial. Any ideologi¬ 
cal non-conformity might be interpreted as subversion. 

58.11 - This section targeted conspiratorial organizations. In 
practice it was often interpreted as an exchange of ideas between 
two or three people which implied the existence of an organiza¬ 
tion or the formation of such a body. The trial of the teachers at 
the Pedagogical Institute in Melitopol, which included Abram Berg, 
sentenced the prisoners according to article 58, sections 2 and 11. 

Committees of Poor Peasants (Komitety Bednoty) 

Established in June 1918, the task of these committees was to 
encourage class warfare in the village in the hopes of reducing 
peasant resistance. They were also to assist in the requisitioning of 
grain for the cities. 

Dvoyka 

An NKVD (see below) committee of two with extraordinary 
legal powers used to accelerate court proceedings. 

Gulag 

A general designation of the Soviet penal system under Stalin. 
More specifically a Russian acronym for the Chief Administration 
of Corrective Labor Camps. 
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Kolkhoz (Kollectivnoe Khoziaistvo) 

In theory the collective farm was a self-governing peasant co¬ 
operative in which the participants voluntarily shared their re¬ 
sources and inventory, then divided the common profits. Several 
types of collectives, each representing a degree of compromise, 
existed in practice. Eventually almost all of the collective farms 
were of the artel type, which allowed the peasant to own a small 
garden plot and some livestock. The commune type of collective 
owned all inventory and livestock in common and members usu¬ 
ally lived in communal dwellings. In the toz type of arrangement 
the individual peasant joined others in order to purchase machin¬ 
ery and work the land, but owned his own livestock, inventory 
and plot of land. 

NKVD 

The common designation of the Soviet secret police between 
1934-43. The Bolsheviks first organized the secret police in De¬ 
cember 1917. Designated the “Extraordinary Commission for 
Struggle with Counter-revolution and Sabotage” {Cheka) it was 
called upon to eliminate all “counter-revolutionaries.” It was abol¬ 
ished in February, 1922, and replaced by the GPU 
{Gosudarztvennoe Politicheskoe JJpravlene or State Political Admin¬ 
istration), also known as the OGPU. Subordinated to the Com¬ 
missariat of the Interior, the GPU played a significant role in 
the implementation of party discipline as well as the First Five 
Year Plan. In July 1934, the OGPU was changed to the Narodnyi 
Kommissariat Vnutrennykh Del (NKVD). During 1943 the NKVD 
was divided into two commissariats, the NKGB which specifically 
took over the secret police functions and the NKVD which con¬ 
tinued in its other traditional roles. These commissariats were 
renamed as ministries in 1946, the Ministry of State Security 
{Ministerstvo Gosudarstvennoi Bezopasnosti or MGB) and the MVD 
{Ministerstvo Vnutrennykh Del). In March 1954, the MGB was 
reorganized under the title KGB {Komitet Gosudarstvennoi 
Bezopasnosti or Committe for State Security). 

Rehabilitation 

In a broad context the term encompassed two decrees issued 
by the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. The first 
(September 17, 1955) granted amnesty to those charged with col¬ 
laborating with the German occupation forces. The second (De- 
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cember 13, 1955) granted Germans sentenced to perpetual exile 
in special settlements freedom of movement. It eventually resulted 
in the gathering of Mennonite communities around and in cities 
like Karaganda, Frunze and Dushambe. In later years the term 
was applied to any individual, living or dead, who had been cleared 
of all charges by a special tribunal. 

Sovkhoz (sovetskoe khoziaistvo) 

One of two basic types of farms introduced by the First Five 
Year Plan. This was a state farm, wholly owned by the Soviet 
government. In theory, it was run by a manager with hired labor. 
Sometimes designated as a “factory in the field,” it left the peasant 
with no property whatsoever or any power of decision in its day to 
day operations. 

Torgsin 

Special stores located in the towns and larger villages which 
only accepted payment in gold, silver, precious stones or foreign 
bank drafts and currency. 

Troika 

A term used to designate three-man NKVD boards with ex¬ 
traordinary legal powers to sentence prisoners without resorting 
to a normal trial. The Troikas were abolished in 1953. 

Work Army 

Inaugurated shortly after the German invasion in 1941, the 
Work Army operated separately from the Gulag system. In one 
sense it was a mechanism for controlling suspect minorities, in 
another it provided forced labor to aid in the Russian war effort. 
After 1941 most of the Germans and Mennonites in the Red Army 
were discharged and conscripted into the Work Army. Most of 
the men still in the villages were drafted as were many single fe¬ 
males. Later most German women between the ages of fifteen 
and forty-five were inducted, with little regard for the welfare of 
their children. Their fate and treatment was often little different 
from that of the Gulag prisoner. Severe discipline, meagre rations 
and difficult work contributed to a high mortality rate. Many of 
the survivors remained under police surveillance until 1954. 
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